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PART IX. 


THE SPRING CAMPAIGN OF 1863: CAMP NEAR CULPEPPER—FIGHTS ON 
THE RAPPAHANNOCK. 


On our arrival at Culpepper we 
found it greatly improved in aspect. 
True, the roads were still nearly im- 
passable ; but the country round, 
under the influence of frequent 
rains and the mild air of April, had 
clothed itself in tender verdure, 
interspersed here and there with 
blooming patches by the now bios- 
soming peach orchards. Our head- 
quarters were established not more 
than a quarter of a mile from Cul- 
pepper, on a height thickly covered 
with pine and cedar trees, skirted 
by the road leading to Orange 
Court-house, and commanding a 
view of the village and the sur- 
rounding country, picturesquely 
bordered in the distance by the 
beautiful Blue Ridge Mountains. 
Only W. Lee’s and Fitz Lee's bri- 
gades were with us. The former 
picketed the fords in the immediate 
vicinity of Culpepper, and the latter 
was stationed higher up the river. 
Hampton’s command had been left 
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behind for recruiting, most of its 
dismounted men having been fur- 
loughed to their distant homes in 
Mississippi and the Carolinas to 
supply themselves with fresh horses. 
Our animals were now beginning 
to get into better condition, forage 
having become more abundant, and 
being . valuably supplemented b 

the new grass and clover. Provi- 
sions for the men had also grown 
more plentiful, and our kind friends 
in the neighbourhood did their best 
to keep the mess-table of the Gene- 
ral and his staff copiously supplied. 
In the mean time, after the battle of 
Fredericksburg, the supreme com- 
mand had been transferred into the 
hands of General Hooker, an officer 
who had gained a high reputation 
by his gallantry—he was nicknamed 
by his men “Fighting Joe”—and 
the good management of his divi- 
sion, but who eventually proved 
himself to be utterly incapable of 
commanding a large army. Great 
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credit, however, was due to him for 
having availed himself of the inter- 
val of inaction to improve his cavy- 
alry, which was now completely 
recruited, men and horses, and aug- 
mented by fresh brigades; while 
new order and discipline had been 
instilled into the entire force. A 
large part of the cavalry of the Army 
of the Potomac, as it was still call- 
ed, had been concentrated on the 
Upper Rappahannock, and it was 
this fact which had caused our 
rapid departure from Fredericks- 
burg. The restless activity of our 
neighbours on the other side of the 
river, their, constant marching and 
countermarching, indicated that 
some serious enterprise was im- 
pending ; and the renewal of the 
picket-firing created the daily ex- 
pectation, after so long an interval 
of tranquillity, of a brush with our 
antagonists. We had already, on 
the 13th, been brought into the 
saddle by a sudden alarm, but had 
found, on hastening to the front, 
that the gallantry and good firing 
of our pickets had foiled every 
effort of the Federals to effect a 
crossing over the Rappahannock. 
On the following morning, however, 
we were abruptly startled by a re- 
port that the Yankees had forced a 
passage at several points of the 
river, had driven our pickets back, 
and were advancing in large force 
upon Culpepper. All was hurry 
and confusion at headquarters on 
the receipt of this intelligence ; 
tents were struck, horses saddled, 
waggons loaded and teams _ har- 
nessed, for an immediate start— 
the General and his staff galloping 
off to throw ourselves, with W. 
Lee’s. brigade, across the enemy’s 
path. Itwas on the plain near Bran- 
dy Station — that battle-ground so 
often mentioned already —that we 
once more encountered the advanc- 
ing foe, and before long the action 
developed along all our line. The 
enemy fought with great obstinacy, 
and at first we had to yield ground 
to them for some distance; but in 
the course of the afternoon we suc- 
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ceeded, by a general and united 
movement in advance, in driving 
them back across the river. The 
fighting was only kept up during the 
evening by an exchange of firing be- 
tween the Yankee guns mounted on 
an old redoubt close to the opposite 
shore and our batteries on two hills, 
about a mile apart, in the space be- 
tween which Generals Stuart and 
Lee, with their respective staffs, had 
taken up their position, carelessly 
stretched on the ground, chatting 
and laughing and watching the 
effect of the shells crossing each 
other over their heads, as uncon- 
cerned as if there were no enemy 
within miles. I myself was posted 
a little to the right, narrowly ob- 
serving, by the aid of the excellent 
glass I had captured from General 
Pope’s baggage, the movements of 
the enemy, and wondering in my 
mind how it was a numerous group 
of officers so close under the Yankee 
cannons had thus long escaped their 
attention. Suddenly I saw the of- 
ficer commanding the Federal bat- 
tery mount the parapet, and, after 
scanning the knot of officers through 
his glass, assist with his own hands 
in pointing one of the guns upon 
them. In spite of my warning, 
which was received with mockery, 
the joyous assembly continued their 
seance till, a few seconds after, the . 
shot was heard, and a shell fell 
plump in their midst, burying in the 
earth with itself one of General 
Lee’s gauntlets, which lay on the 
ground only a few feet from the 
General himself, and bespattering 
all who were nearest to it with earth 
and mud. It was now my turn to 
laugh as I beheld my gallant com- 
rades stampede right and left from 
the fatal spot, chasing their fright- 
ened horses, followed by a rapid, 
though happily less well-directed, 
succession of shots from the ene- 
my’s guns. With this little incident 
closed the fight for that day. A 
heavy shower now descended, last- 
ing many hours, which, in the ab- 
sence of the shelter of our tents, 
left unpitched in the hurry and 
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excitement of the events of the 
day, caused us to spend a night of 
wretched discomfort. 

General Stuart was led to believe 
that, the river being much swollen 
by the rain, the Yankees would 
leave us undisturbed; but at the 
very earliest gleam of day, this 
supposition was dispelled by the 
intelligence that the enemy, strongly 
reinforced, had succeeded again in 
forcing a passage to our side; and 
once more, wet through and shiver- 
ing, we were summoned ito the 
front. The conflict, as on so many 
previous occasions, commenced near 
Brandy Station; but, notwith- 
standing their vastly superior num- 
bers, our adversaries did not make 
a very obstinate stand, probably 
owing to the rapid rising of the 
Rappahannock, which in a few 
hours more might be rendered im- 
passable. Stuart, desirous on this 
very account to draw the enemy 
into a battle, vigorously pushed his 
troops forward after the retreating 
foe, but was unable to prevent the 
safe crossing of the entire cavalry 
force of the enemy, with the ex- 
ception of their rearguard, com- 
posed of two squadrons of the 
3d Indiana regiment. These we 
brought to a stand a few hundred 
yards from a mill-creek which in- 
tersects the road at a distance of 
about half a mile from the river, 
and generally presents scarcely a 
foot’s depth of water, but which 
was now swollen to a wide and 
rapid stream not to be crossed, 
even at the shallowest points, save 
with the greatest difficulty. As 
soon as the head of our column 
approached this spot, a number of 
dismounted sharpshooters, posted 
here to protect the Yankees’ rear, 
opened a severe fire, killing and 
wounding several of our men. 
Stuart at once ordered a squadron 
of our 9th Virginia regiment, who 
were leading the advance, to charge. 
Having been refused the General’s 
permission to join in the attack, I 
galloped, on my own account, about 
a hundred yards to the right of the 
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road in the direction of the hostile 
sharpshooters, whose particular at- 
tention I at once engaged, a number 
of bullets flying round my head 
unpleasantly quick and near. Hav- 
ing got within about forty yards 
of their position, I shouted, out to 
them to surrender ; but in the fan- 
cied security offered by the broad 
foaming stream, which flowed be- 
tween them and their assailants, 
they treated my summons with de- 
fiance, and answered it only b 

a brace of bullets, one of whic 

nearly cut off a lock of my hair. 
Exasperated out of all patience at 
this, I spurred my horse and dash- 
ed with a tremendous leap into the 
middle of the creek, and for a mo- 
ment its waters seemed to close 
over my head; but quickly sur- 
mounting the torrent, my brave 
horse gallantly swam to the op- 
posite shore, and, by a strenuous 
effort of every sinew, succeeded in 
scrambling up the steep bank to 
the high ground above. The bold- 
ness and rapidity of this feat seem- 
ed to perfectly paralyse the objects 
of my wrath,—a corporal and a 
private of the 3d Indiana Cavalry, 
who, as I pounced upon them with 
uplifted sword, threw away their 
arms and begged for mercy on 
their knees. In the first excite- 
ment, I felt but little inclined to 
heed their prayers, seeing that bat 
a few minutes before they had shot 
down one of our men, and had 
spent their last cartridge in the 
attempt to do the like for me; but 
the poor wretches were so terror- 
stricken, and begged so hard for their 
lives, that I was content to commute 
the penalty of death to treating 
them with just such a cold bath as 
I had had; and so I sent them 
through the water to the other side, 
where one of our couriers, who had 
hastened up to my assistance, took 
them in charge. In the mean time, 
the fight had ended in our favour. 
The enemy, after a short but severe 
combat, had broken in utter confu- 
sion, and had been chased by our 
men across the creek to the river, 
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where a heavy fire from the oppo- 
site bank put an end to the pursuit. 
Some thirty prisoners and horses 
fell into our hands, and the enemy 
lost severely besides in killed and 
wounded—a good number of their 
men haying been unhorsed in the 
hurried “passage of the creek, and 
whelmed in the angry waves. Stu- 


art, who had witnessed the whole 
course of my little exploit, was 
much amused at the plight in 
which I returned, soaked through, 
and beplastered with mud. He 
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had never, he said, expected to see 
me emerge after my plunge; and 
added, that as I climbed up the 
bank I looked like a terrapin 
crawling out of the mud. For 
some little time longer the firing 
was kept up by the artillery on 
both sides; but as the enemy soon 
entirely disappeared from the op- 
posite side of the Rappahannock, 
we returned to our camping ground, 
pitched our tents, and established 
once more, in regular order, our 
cavalry headquarters. 


VISIT OF A PRUSSIAN OFFICER—RIDES IN THE NEIGHBOURHOOD — HOOKER’S 
ADVANCE AND FLANK MARCH. 


As the continued rains rendered 
the crossing of the Rappahannock 
impracticable, an interval of tran- 
quillity succeeded these few days 
of conflict and excitement. It 
speeded’ away, however, rapidly 
enough, amidst visits in the neigh- 
bourhood and pleasant horseback 
excursions in the company of our 
lady acquaintances. On the 21st I 
had an agreeable surprise in a visit 
from a fellow-countryman, Captain 
Scheibert, of the Prussian engineers. 
lie had been sent on a mission by 
his Government to take note as an 
eyewitness of the operations of the 
war, and derive what profit he 
could from its experiences. I had 
already seen him at General R. E. 
Lee’s headquarters, where he was 
a guest of the General’s, for he had 
been several weeks with our army, 
and was now about, at my urgent 
prayer, to make a further stay with 
us. My tent and its comforts, sad- 
ly curtailed however by the results 
of the heavy rains, which on several 
occasions had completely deluged 
it, were gladly shared with my 
visitor. Just as at our old head- 
quarters, near Fredericksburg, we 
had been annoyed by the aggres- 
sions of straying sheep, we now 
suffered from the daily irruptions 
upon our camp of pigs exploring 
and devouring everything that fell 
under their snouts. Not seldom, 


indeed, these intruders had the 
impudence to break into my tent 
in the middle of the night, having 
set their fancy on a pair of large 
cavalry boots of mine, which once 
or twice they succeeded in dragging 
off far into the woods, giving my 
negro Henry and myself infinite 
trouble before we could recover 
these precious parts of my ac- 
coutrement. Our evenings were 
mostly passed in the village, in 
the company of our lady acquaint- 
ances, whom Scheibert delighted 
by his excellent pianoforte-play- 
ing, to say nothing of the amuse- 
ment they derived from his ori- 
ginal practice with the idiom and 
pronunciation of the English lan- 
guage. On the 28th, Stuart and 
the members of his staff, including 
our visitor, dined by invitation 
under the roof of an old widow 
lady, a very particular friend ot 
mine, who resided on a pretty little 
plantation close to Culpepper. Mrs. 
S. was a poetess, and had exercised 
her talents to the glorification of 
Lee and Jackson, so that when, 
after dinner, she asked permission 
to read a new poem, we all natu- 
rally expected that it was now 
Stuart’s turn. What was my aston- 
ishment, however, and embarrass- 
ment to find myself the theme of 
her eloquent and touching verses, 
wherein my praises were most flat- 
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teringly sounded! Blushing, ‘ and 
transfixed to my chair with stupe- 
faction, as I heard the loud ap- 
plause which greeted the conclusion 
of the piece, for a moment I was at 
a loss how to behave; then sud- 
denly rousing myself, I advanced 
towards Mrs. S8., and in the fashion 
of the knights of old, I knelt on 
one knee, and with a kiss mutely 
impressed my thanks on the hand 
from which I received my poetical 
diploma of merit. “That won't 
do, Von,” cried out Stuart, and, 
stepping forward, he printed a 
hearty kiss on the old lady’s cheek 
—a liberty which she received with 
a very good grace, saying, “‘ General, 
I have always known you to be a 
very gallant soldier, but from this 
moment I believe you to be the 
bravest of the brave.” Music, dance, 
and merriment chased away the re- 
maining hours of the day, and it was 
late in the night ere we reached our 
headquarters, and retired to rest, lit- 
tle divining how soon we should be 
roused up again. 

It was about three in the morn- 
ing when I was awakened by the 
General himself, who informed me 
he had just received intelligence 
that the enemy were approaching 
the river at several points with a 
strong force composed of infantry, 
cavalry, and artillery, and that we 
must hasten to the front without 
delay. The words were no sooner 
spoken than the bugle sounded 
to horse, and a few minutes after 
we galloped away from the camp, 
where all were busy with prepara- 
tions for moving at a moment's 
notice. We reached the famous 
plateau near Brandy Station a 
little after daybreak, and found 
there W. Lee’s brigade in line of 
battle, and two batteries of artillery 
in position. Fitz Lee’s command 
arrived soon’ afterwards; and on 
this spot, so favourable for defence, 
Stuart decided to await the ene- 
my’s advance, making ail prepara- 
tions for a desperate resistance. A 
dense fog; which clung to the plain, 
precluded all observation of the 
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hostile movements ; but our pickets , 
which by this time had been forced 
back from the river and were re- 
ceding towards us before vastly 
superior numbers, reported that a 
large body of troops of all arms 
had passed over to our side of the 
Rappahannock, and, to judge from 
the sounds which reached them, 
still more were crossing on several 
pontoon bridges. In the midst of 
the anxious suspense in which the 
morning passed away a prisoner 
was brought in, who, misled by the 
fog, had ridden straight into our 
lines, and as he was led up to us 
by two of our men, he was vainl 
trying to make himself understood. 
Addressing this excited gentleman 
in French, I found that he was a 
Belgian artillery officer who, anxi- 
ous to have the best opportunity 
possible of witnessing the opera- 
tions in the field, had attached 
himself to the staff of some Yankee 
General, temporarily adopting the 
Federal yniform. My new acquain- 
tance, very naturally declined to 
afford us any information as to the 
enemy's strength and their inten- 
tions; but, observing how small 
comparatively were our numbers, 
he said, with a shrug of his shoul- 
ders, ‘“‘ Gentlemen, I can only give 
you one piece of advice — that is, to 
try and make your escape as quick- 
ly as possible; if not, your capture 
by the large army in front of you 
is a certainty.” I replied, laughing, 
“‘That we preferred to wait a little 
while yet, and that it was our habit 
always to fight before retreating.” 
Our brave Belge, with great earnest- 
ness, claimed his neutral privileges, 
and exhibited a profound disinclin- 
ation to be sent as a captive to 
Richmond ;_ but, being taken in 
full Yankee uniform, no exception 
could be made in his case, and ac- 
cordingly he was eventually sent, 
with .other prisoners, to that objec- 
tionable locality, there to await his 
regular exchange. 

Hour after hour passed away in 
this trying state of uncertainty, 
until at last, towards mid-day, the 
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fog cleared away, and we were en- 
abled to discover that our antagon- 
ists had for once completely deceived 
us. The advance in front had only 
been made by some cavalry to oc- 
cupy our attention while the main 
body had marched in the direction 
of the Rapidan river. With his 
accustomed quickness, Stuart di- 
vined at once the intentions of the 
Federal commander, and, leaving 
one regiment behind to watch the 
movements of the hostile cavalry, 
we directed our march with all 
rapidity towards Stevensburg and 
Germana Ford on the Rapidan, 
trusting to be able to throw our- 
selves in the way of the enemy 
before he could reach the latter 
important point, where our engin- 
eers had just been completing a 
bridge. Unfortunately we were too 
late; and on reaching the intersec- 
tion of the road, near the free negro 
Madden’s house, previously men- 
tioned, we found the greater part 
of the Federal troops had passed 
already, and could see, ‘at a dis- 
tance of not more than three hun- 
dred yards, the dense masses of their 
rearguard marching steadily along. 
To give the Yankees an idea how 
close we were on their track, Stuart 
ordered the attack at once, and our 
dismounted sharpshooters, advanc- 
ing through the undergrowth, open- 
ed fire simultaneously with our 
artillery, advantage being taken by 
the latter of several openings in 
the forest to throw a shower of 
shell and canister into their closely 
serried ranks. The confusion and 
consternation caused amongst them 
by this unexpected attack passes 
all description. In utter helpless 
stampede they pressed forward in 
double-quick, completely heedless 
of the efforts of their officers to 
make them stand and fight, and 
animated by the one sole object of 
escaping from the deadly fire, which 
again and again plunged into the 
hostile columns until the last man 
had disappeared. The road was 
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covered with their dead and wound- 
ed, and sixty who had straggled off 
into the woods were taken prisoners. 
We learned from these prisoners that 
the force consisted of three corps 
darmée — the 5th, 11th, and 12th; 
that their destination was Germana 
Ford and Chancellorsville ; and that 
their cavalry, under General Stone- 
man’s command, was to march to- 
wards Culpepper Court-house. In 
accordance with this information 
General Stuart resolved to leave 
William Lee’s brigade behind to 
impede as much as possible Stone- 
man’s advance, and with Fitz 
Lee’s command to fall again upon 
the enemy’s flank. By the time 
we reached Racoon’s Ford it was 
already dark, and after crossing the 
river we dismounted here for an 
hour to feed our horses. The night 
was wet and chilly, a fine sleet 
drizzing down incessantly ; and we 
felt cold, hungry, and uncomfort- 
able, when, after a short rest, we 
rode on again through the dark- 
ness. We were marching along the 
plank-road, which, coming from 
Orange Court-house, strikes across 
that leading from Germana to Chan- 
cellorsville, at a small village called 
the Wilderness, when at that point 
the Federal army, already in mo- 
tion, came in sight. The day being 
just breaking we attacked without 
delay; but found this time the 
Federals better prepared, several of — 
their infantry regiments forming at 
once into line of battle, and their 
artillery most effectively answering 
the fire of our battery. After a 
short but severe contest we had 
to retire; but, striking into a road 
parallel with the enemy’s line of 
march, we renewed the conflict, 
whenever a favourable opportunity 
seemed to present itself, until late 
in the evening, when General Stuart 
gave the order to turn off in the 
direction of Spotsylvania Court- 
house and go into bivouac about 
eight miles hence, at a place called 
Tod’s Tavern. 
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NIGHT-FIGHT NEAR TOD’S TAVERN. 


We reached this point about 
nightfall, and here General Stuart 
decided to leave the regiment be- 
hind, and, accompanied only by 
myself, some members of the staff, 
whom Captain Scheibert volun- 
teered to join, and a few couriers, 
to ride across through the woods 
to General R. E. Lee’s headquarters, 
which, as the crow flies, were about 
twelve miles distant. Knowing 
we should have to pass quite close 
to the enemy’s lines, I endeavoured 
to persuade the General to take 
one of our squadrons along with 
him as an escort, but the General 
refused, believing the road to be 
quite clear; so, by way of precau- 
tion, I sent a courier on ahead to 
serve as a kind of advanced guard. 
We had been riding for some time 
silently through the forest, whose 
darkness was only relieved by oc- 
casional glimpses of the new moon, 
when suddenly a pistol-shot was 
heard a few hundred yards ahead 
of us, and presently the courier 
hurried back to us, reporting, in the 
most excited manner, that he had 
been fired at by a Yankee cavalry 
picket stationed only a short dis- 
tance from us in the road. Stuart, 
perfectly convinced that the courier 
was deceived, and had taken some of 
our own men for the enemy, request- 
ed me to ride ahead and investigate 
the matter. Accompanied by Ma- 
jor Terril of our staff, I pricked for- 
ward and soon discovered a body 
of thirty horsemen before us, who 
in their light blue overcoats, just 
discernible by the feeble light of 
the moon, looked most decidedly 
like Federals. To make quite sure, 
however, we approached to within 
about fifty yards, and I then called 
out and asked them to what regi- 
ment they belonged. ‘You shall 
see that soon enough, you d—d 
rebels,” was the answer, and at 
the same moment the whole party 
came full gallop towards us. Fir- 
ing our revolvers at the charging 


foe, we quickly turned our horses’ 
heads and rode as fast as our steeds 
would carry us to the rear, followed 
by our pursuers shouting and firing 
after us to their hearts’ content. 
Resistance when so completely out- 
numbered would have been folly ; 
and accordingly I had the pleasure 
of seeing our General, who had 
now lost all doubts as to the real 
character of these cavalrymen, for 
once run from the enemy. The 
Yankees soon slackened their pace, 
however, and at last gave up the 
chase altogether, when we halted, 
and General Stuart despatched 
Captain White of our staff to Fitz 
Lee, with the order to send on one 
of his regiments as quickly as pos- 
sible, and to follow slowly himself 
with the remainder of his brigade. 
After an anxious half-hour the 
regiment came up, and we had the 
satisfaction of turning the tables 
on our pursuers and driving them 
before us as rapidly as we had fled 
before them. The feeble light of 
the moon was now nearly extin- 
guished by the clouds scuddin 

rapidly across the sky. Gene 

Stuart and his staff were trotting 
along at the head of the column, 
when, at the moment of emerging 
out of the dark forest, we suddenly 
discovered in the open field before 
us, and at a distance of not more 
than 160 yards, the long lines of 
several regiments of hostile cavalry, 
who received us with a severe fire, 
which, concentrated on the narrow 
road, in a few moments killed and 
wounded a large number of our 
men and horses, causing consider- 
able confusion in our ranks, and 
speedily checking our onward 
movement. Fully conscious of our 
critical position, Stuart drew his 
sword, and, raising his clear ringing 
voice, gave the order to attack, 
taking the lead himself. For once 
our horsemen refused to follow 


their t commander; they 
nian the thick storm of 
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bullets; soon all discipline ceased, 
and in a few minutes the greater 
part of this splendid regiment, 
which had distinguished itself in 
so many battle-fields, broke to the 
rear in utter confusion. In vain 
did the General, myself, and the 
other members of the staff, do our 
utmost to restore order; we only 
succeeded in rallying about thirty 
men round us. At this moment 
the enemy’s bugle sounded the 
charge; and a few seconds after we 
brunted the shock of the attack, 
which broke upon us like a thun- 
der-cloud, and bore our little band 
along with its vehement rush as 
driven by a mighty wave, sweeping 
us along with it into the darkness 
of the forest. And now ensued 
a wild, exciting chase, in which 
friend and foe, unable to recog- 
nise each other, mingled helter- 
skelter in one furious ride. I 
cannot describe the sensation that 
came over me, as, feeling assured 
that everything was now lost, 
I tightly grasped the hilt of 
my sword, resolved to sell my life 
as dearly as possible. Relying 
merely on the instinct of their 
horses, most of the men followed 
the straight road by which we had 
come, but I and a number of others 
turned off into a small by-road to 
the left. Here I discovered by the 
gleams of the moonlight, which now 
broke out more brightly, that those 
immediately round me were friends, 
but every effort to stop and rally 
them was in vain. ‘The Yankees 
are close behind; we must run for 
our lives,” was all the answer I re- 
ceived to my appeals; and on went 
the hopeless stampede more furi- 
ously than before. A tremendous 
fence standing across our path, too 
high for a leap, and only to be 
pulled down at the risk of dis- 
mounting, seemed likely to bring 
our wild retreat to a stop; but by 
dint of rider pressing on rider, and 
horse plunging against horse, it at last 
yielded to the accumulated weight 
of the impetuous horsemen, and 
broke down with a loud crash, 


leaving the way open to the dis- 
orderly flight. Just as, at the end 
of a rapid ride of more than an 
hour through dense forest, I reach- 
ed an open field, a rider, who had 
been close at my side for some time, 
startled me with the exclamation, 
‘“* Von, is that you ?” in tones which, 
to my intense delight and relief, I 
recognised to be Stuart’s, who had 
followed the same route as myself. 
We were soon joined by some other 
members of our staff, all of whom 
had had wonderful escapes ; and by 
our united efforts we at last suc- 
ceeded in rallying some sixty of our 
men, whom we put in charge of one 
of their officers, with orders to wait 
for further instructions. Meanwhile 
we set off with the project of rejoin- 
ing the rest of the brigade, which, 
in a dark night and through an un- 
known and forest-covered country, 
was a task of some difficulty. On 
our road we fell in with several of 
our former pursuers, who, being be- 
wildered in the vast forest, now 
surrendered to us with little hesi- 
tation; two of these were captured 
by Stuart himself. At the end of 
an hour’s tedious ride we came up- 
on Fitz Lee’s column trotting on- 
ward to the field of action, whither 
the 2d Virginia had already pre- 
ceded them. On _ reaching the 
scene of our recent defeat, we found 
that our brave fellows of the 2d,’ 
led by their gallant colonel, Mum- 
ford, had come up just in time to 
protect their flying comrades, and 
had thrown themselves with such 
ardour on the Federals as to break 
their lines and scatter them in 
every direction, many killed and 
wounded being left on the field, and 
some eighty prisoners and _ horses 
falling into our hands. As all 
seemed now over, Stuart ordered 
the troops to march on to Spotsyl- 
vania Court-house, and there en- 
camp, the 2d Virginia taking the 
lead, and the prisoners and remain- 
ing regiments following. We were 
quietly marching along with the 
advanced-guard, chatting over the 
incidents of the evening, when sev- 
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eral shots suddenly sounded on our 
left, followed by brisk firing in our 
rear. Immediately cries of ‘“ The 
Yankees are on us!’’ ‘“ The Yankees 
are charging!” broke out from our 
column; sabres flew out of their 
scabbards, revolvers from their hol- 
sters, and everybody seemed on 
fire to oppose the enemy, without 
exactly knowing in what direction 
to look for him. The scene of con- 
fusion which ensued is not to be 
described ; firearms exploded in all 
directions, bullets traversed the air 
from all quarters, and, for want of 
a visible foe, friend seemed likely 
to come into collision with friend. 
General Stuart and several-others, 
including myself, did our utmost to 
quell the disorder, but our voices 
were drowned in the general hub- 
bub. Suddenly a fresh cry of 
“Here are the Yankees; here they 
come,” broke out from the men 
around me as they fired off their 
revolvers into the bushes to the 
right. Calling on them to follow, 
I spurred my horse forward in the 
same direction, when, at the same 
moment, I was met by a rider gal- 
loping towards me, who levelled a 
shot at me so close, the bullet pass- 
ing through my hat, that I was 
completely blinded. Before I had 
quite recovered and could deliver 

y thrust, my adversary lost no 
time in firing his second shot, which 
entered the head of my brave bay, 
and stretched us both on the ground, 
myself under the horse. Luckily, 
however, I was able to disengage 
myself from the superincumbent 
weight of the dying animal; and, 
jumping up to look after my assail- 
ant, found that, fortunately for me, 
he had disappeared, without wait- 
ing to take advantage of my pros- 
trate condition. Nevertheless my 
position was a ticklish one still; the 
firing continued in all directions 
round me, and our men were gal- 
loping about in wild excitement, 
some calling on me to save myself, 
as the wvuods were full of Federals. 
As I did not much fancy leaving 
my saddle and bridle a spoil to the 
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enemy, I had managed to detach 
the precious articles from my dead 
steed, when one of our couriers rode 
up to me, leading a Yankee horse 
which he had caught for me as it 
was running about riderless. It 
was an odd-looking, stumpy-legged 
little pony ; and when mounted on 
it, my legs dangling nearly to the 
ground, my large English hunting- 
saddle covering the pony’s neck, 
and leaving his ears only sticking 
out, I must have presented a re- 
markable figure, especially as the 
little beast was in such a state of 
excitement, plunging and snorting 
wildly, that I had some trouble in 
keeping my seat. At last, with no 
little difficulty, I succeeded in find- 
ing Stuart again, who, in the midst 
of his ill-humour and dissatisfaction 
at the behaviour of his men, was 
unable to resist the ludicrous effect 
of my appearance. He now told 
me that discipline and order had 
at last been re-established, and that 
the whole rotit had been caused by 
less than a hundred of the enemy’s 
cavalry dispersed in the woods by 
the charge of the 2d Virginia, and 
who, in the darkness, had been 
taken for a much larger force. He 
added that our men had mistaken 
each other for enemies; and that 
two of our regiments, the Ist and 
3d Virginia, under this mutual de- 
lusion, had charged through. each 
other in a splendid attack before 
they discovered their errer, which 
was fortunately attended with no 
worse consequences than a few 
sabre-cuts. All this was a lesson 
how dangerous night-attacks always 
are, and taught me that, whenever 
possible, they should be avoided. 
Our regiments haying been col- 
lected, and our prisoners brought 
together again, we continued our 
march to Spotsylvania, which we 
reached without further interrup- 
tion at about two in the morning, 
and our brigade went into bivouac. 
I here exchanged my pony for 
another of the captured horses, and 
rode on, with the untiring Stuart, 
eight miles further in the direction 
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of Fredericksburg, to General R. E. 
Lee’s headquarters, where we arriv- 
ed just at daybreak, and I was 
enabled to snatch an hour’s rest and 
tranquillity after all the excitement 
and fatigue of the night. Our ac- 
cidental encounter with the enemy 
turned out of the utmost importance 
in its consequences, as the cavalry 
force with which we came into col- 
lision, was, in fact, the advanced- 
guard of a much larger force sent 
by the Federals to destroy our rail- 
way communications—an enterprise 
which, after this partial defeat, they 
abandoned altogether. The main 


body of the Federal army, number- 
ing about 100,000 men, had in the 


]May, 


meanwhile centred in the neighbour- 
hood of Chancellorsville, the three 
corps coming from the Rapidan 
having united with those which 
had crossed the Rappahannock at 
United States and Banks Ford, 
A strong force still remained op- 
posite Fredericksburg, watched on 
our side by Early’s division. The 
bulk of our army confronted the 
enemy in line of battle, almost per- 
pendicularly to the Rappahannock 
—Anderson’s and M‘Laws’s divi- 
sions of Longstreet’s corps forming 


the right, Jackson’s corps the left ° 


wing, our whole numbers amounting 
to about 50,000 men.* 


FIGHT NEAR THE FURNACE—NARROW ESCAPE OF JACKSON AND STUART. 


After doing a large amount of 
sleep in a very short time, we started 
again, considerably refreshed, for 
Spotsylvania Court-house to join 
our cavalry there, and take up our 
position on Jackson’s left. To- 
wards eight o’clock, our entire 
army commenced a forward move- 
ment on the enemy, who had only 
a few isolated detachments posted 
in our immediate front. With these 
a few lively skirmishes occurred, as 
we encountered them in succession, 
and drove them gradually before 
us upon the main body of their 
troops. For many miles round 
the country was covered with dense 
forest, with only occasional patches 
of open space, so that we made but 
slow progress, and in many places 
our cavalry and artillery had to 
surmount considerable difficulties 
in their advance. At about four 
o'clock we reached a place called 
“The Furnace,” from some pro- 
ductive iron-works formerly estab- 
lished there; and having received 
an intimation from our advanced- 
guard that a strong body of the 
enemy’s infantry were occupying 


a position about half a mile further 
on, immediately across our road, 
drawn up in line of battle to op- 
pose our advance, Stuart at once 
ordered the 1st regiment of cavalry 
to charge. So heavy a fire met our 
brave fellows, however, and they 
were so impeded by the nature of 
the ground, utterly unfit for cavalry 
operations, that they returned about 
as quickly as they had started, and 
we had to remain stationary, await- 
ing reinforcements from Jackson’s 
infantry. A Georgia brigade soon 
came up, and, after a short but se- 
vere contest, we succeeded in driv- 
ing the enemy back some distance, 
till they came under the protection 
of numerous batteries of their ar- 
tillery, posted on a ridge of hills, 
and whose fire thundered down 
with such fearful effect as to check 
all further progress. Just at this 
moment Jackson galloped up, and 
begged Stuart to ride forward with 
him in order to reconnoitre the en- 
emy’s lines, and find out a point 
from which the enemy’s artillery 
might be enfiladed. A small bridle 
path branching forth from the main 





* General Longstreet himself, with Picket’s and Hood’s divisions, had some time 
since been detailed to North Carolina, where he was operating against a Federal 


army in the neighbourhood of Saffolk. 
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road to the right, conducted to a 
height about half a mile distant ; and 
as this seemed a favourable point for 
their object, both Generals, accom- 
panied by their staffs, made for it, 
followed by six pieces of our horse- 
artillery. On reaching the spot, so 
dense was the undergrowth, it was 
found impossible to find enough 
clear space to bring more than one 
gun at a time into position; the 
others closed up immediately be- 
hind, and the whole body of us 
completely blocked up the narrow 
road. Scarcely had the smoke of 
our first shot cleared away when a 
couple of masked batteries suddenly 
opened upon us at short range, and 
enveloped us in a complete storm of 
shell and canister, which, concen- 
trated on so narrow a space, did fear- 
ful execution among our party, men 
and horses falling right and left, 
the animals kicking and plunging 
wildly, and everybody eager to 
disentangle himself from the con- 
fusion and get out of harm’s way. 
Jackson, as soon as he had found 
out his mistake, ordered. the guns 
to retire; but the confined space so 
protracted the operation of turning, 
that the enemy’s cannon had full 
time to continue its havoc to a 
most fearful extent, covering the 
road with dead and wounded. That 
Jackson and Stuart with their offi- 
cers escaped, was nothing short 
of miraculous, the only exception 
being Major Channing Price of our 
staff, who was struck a few paces 
from me by a piece of shell. Poor 
fellow! imagining that, as no bone 
was broken, the wound was not 
dangerous, he remained at his post 
till he fainted in his saddle from 
the loss of blood, and had to be 
carried to a plantation about a mile 
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in our rear. The firing now gradu- 
ally slackened, and soon ceased alto- 
gether as darkness came on. As 
there was nothing more to be done 
for the present on our side, and the 
enemy showed no intention of con- 
tinuing the fight, Jackson gave or- 
ders for the troops to fall back a 
short distance and go into bivouac. 
The position of our encampment 
being quite close to the house 
whither our wounded comrade had 
been conveyed, General Stuart 
accompanied us thither to look 
after his comforts and nurse him 
during the night. Sad was the in- 
telligence that awaited us; poor 
Price was dying. The fragment of 
shell had severed a principal artery, 
and, the bleeding not having been 
stopped in time, he was rapidly 
and hopelessly sinking. It was a 
cruel spectacle to see the gallant 
young fellow stretched on his death- 
bed surrounded by his sorrowing 
friends, just able to recognise them 
and answer the pressure of their 
hands as a last farewell. His own 
brother, who had joined us but a few 
months before, leant over him to the 
last, watching in silent agony the 
pitiless progress of death. About 
midnight our dear friend breathed 
his last, and General Stuart advised 
us to seek some rest against the 
work of the ensuing day, but no 
sleep could I find. My heart full 
of grief, and my thoughts busy with 
memories of the departed and of 
his family at Richmond, who had 
become dear friends of mine, I 
wandered about all through that 
mild night of May, until the sound- 
ing bugle and the rolling drums 
roused me from my reveries, to 
summon me to new scenes of death 
and destruction. 


JACKSON’S FLANK MARCH—FIRST BATTLE OF THE WILDERNESS, 2p MAY 1863. 


All was bustle and activity as I 
galloped along the lines, on the 
morning of the 2d, to obtain, ac- 
cording to Stuart’s orders, the latest 
Instructions for our cavalry from 


General Lee, who was located at a 
distance of some miles to our right. 
Anderson’s and M‘Laws’s_ sharp- 
shooters were advancing, and already 
exchanging shots with the enemy’s 
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skirmishers—the line of battle of 
these two divisions having been 
partially extended over the space 
previously occupied by Jackson’s 
corps, that they might cover its 
movements. This splendid corps, 
meanwhile, was marching in close 
columns in a direction which set us 
all wondering what could be the 
intentions of old Stonewall; but as 
we beheld him riding along, head- 
ing the troops himself, we should 
‘as soon have thought of questioning 
the sagacity of our admired chief, as 
of hesitating to follow him blindly 
wherever he should lead. The or- 
ders to the cavalry were to report 
to Jackson, and to form his ad- 
vanced-guard ; and in that capacity 
we marched silently along through 
the forest, taking a small by-road, 
which brought us several times so 
near the enemy’s lines that the 
stroke of axes, mingled with the 
hum of voices from their camps, 
was distinctly audible. Thus com- 
menced the famous flank march 
which, more than any other opera- 
tion of the war, proved the brilliant 
strategical talents of General Lee, 
and the consummate ability of his 
lieutenant. About two o'clock a 
body of Federal cavalry came in 
sight, making, however, but slight 
show of resistance, and falling back 
slowly before us. By about ‘four 
o'clock we had completed our move- 
ment without encountering any ma- 
terial obstacle, and reached a patch 
of wood in rear of the enemy’s right 
wing, formed by the 11th corps, 
Howards, which was encamped in 
a large open field not more than 
half a mile distant. Halting here, 
the cavalry threw forward a body of 
skirmishers to ovcupy the enemy’s 
attention, while the divisions of 
Jackson’s corps, A. P. Hill’s, Col- 
ston’s, and Rodes’s, numbering in 
all about 28,000 men, moved into 
line of battle as fast as they arrived. 
Ordered to reconnoitre the position 
of the Federals, I rode cautiously 
forward through the forest, and 
reached a point whence I obtained 
a capital view of the greater part of 


their troops, whose attitude betok- 
ened how totally remote was any 
suspicion that a numerous host was 
so near at hand. It was evident 
that the whole movement we had 
thus so successfully executed wag 
regarded as merely an unimportant 
cavalry raid, for only a few squad- 
rons were drawn up in line to op- 
pose us, and a battery of four guns 
was placed in a position to com- 
mand the plank-road from Ger- 
mana, over which we had been 
marching for the last two hours. 
The main body of the troops were 
listlessly reposing, while some 
regiments were looking on, drawn 
up on dress parade; artillery horses 
were quietly grazing at some dis- 
tance from their guns, and the 
whole scene presented a picture of 
the most perfect heedlessness and 
nonchalance, compatible only with 
utter unconsciousness of impending 
danger. While complacently gaz- 
ing on this extraordinary spectacle, 
somewhat touched myself appar- 
ently with the spell of listless in- 
caution in which our antagonists 
were locked, I was startled by the 
sound of closely approaching foot- 
steps, and turning in their direction 
beheld a patrol of six or eight of 
the enemy’s infantry just breaking 
through the bushes, and gazing at 
me with most unmistakable aston- 
ishment. I had no time to lose 
here, that was quite certain; so, 
quickly tugging my horse’s head 
round in the direction of my line of 
retreat, and digging my spurs into 
his sides, I dashed off from before 
the bewildered Yankees, and was 
out of sight ere they had time to 
take steady aim, the bullets that 
came whizzing after me flying far 
wide of the mark. On my return 
to the spot where I had left Stuart, 
I found him, with Jackson and the 
officers of their respective staffs, 
stretched out along the grass be- 
neath. a gigantic oak, and tranquilly 
discussing their plans for the im- 
pending battle, which both seemed 
confidently to regard as likely to 
end in a great and important vic- 
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tory for our arms. Towards five 
o'clock Jackson's adjutant, Major 
Pendleton, galloped up to us and 
reported that the line of battle was 
formed, and all was in readiness for 
immediate attack. Accordingly the 
order was at once given for the 
whole corps to advance. All has- 
tened forthwith to their appointed 
posts—General Stuart and his staff 
joining the cavalry, which was to 
operate on the left of our infantry. 
Scarcely had we got up to our men 
when the Confederate yell, which al- 
ways preceded a charge, burst forth 
along our lines, and Jackson’s 
veterans, who had been with diffi- 
culty held back till that moment, 
bounded forward towards the as- 
tounded and perfectly paralysed 
enemy, while the thunder of our 
horse-artillery, on whom devolved 
the honour of opening the ball, 
reached us from the other extremity 
of the line. The more hotly we 
sought to hasten to the front, the 
more obstinately did we get en- 
tangled in the undergrowth, while 
our infantry moved on so rapidly 
that the Federals were already com- 
pletely routed by the time we had 
got thoroughly quit of the forest. 
It was a strange spectacle that now 
greeted us. The whole of the 11th 
corps had broken at the first shock 
of the attack; entire regiments had 
thrown down their arms, which 
were lying in regular lines on the 
ground, as if for inspection; sup- 
pers just prepared had been aban- 
doned; tents, baggage, waggons, 
cannons, half-slaughtered oxen, 
covered the foreground in chaotic 
confusion, while in the background 
a host of many thousand Yankees 
were discerned scampering for their 
lives as fast as their limbs could 
carry them, closely followed by our 
men, who were taking prisoners by 
the hundreds, and scarcely firing a 
shot. The broken nature of the 
ground was. against all cavalry 
operations, and though we pushed 
forward with all our will, it was 
with difficulty we could ‘keep up 
with Jackson’s ‘ Foot-cavalry,” as 


this famous infantry was often 
called. Meanwhile a large part of 
the Federal army, roused by the 
firing and the alarming reports from 
the rear, hastened to the field of 
action, and exerted themselves in 
vain to arrest the disgraceful rout 
of their comrades of the 11th 
corps. Numerous batteries having 
now joined the conflict, a_ terrific 
cannonade roared along the lines, 
and the fury of the battle was soon 
at its full height. Towards dark a 
sudden pause ensued in the conflict, 
occasioned by Jackson giving orders 
for his lines to re-form for the 
continuation of the combat, the 
rapid and prolonged pursuit of the 
enemy having thrown them into 
considerable disorder. Old Stone- 
wall being thoroughly impressed 
with the conviction that in a few 
hours the enemy’s whole forces 
would be defeated, and that their 
principal line of retreat would be 
in the direction of Ely’s Ford, 
Stuart was ordered to proceed at 
once towards that point with a por- 
tion of his cavalry, in order to bar- 
ricade the road, and as much as 
possible impede the retrograde 
movement of the enemy. In this 
operation we were to be joined by a 
North Carolina infantry regiment, 
which was already on its way towards 
the river. Leaving the greater part 
of the brigade behind us under Fitz 
Lee’s command, we took only the 
1st Virginia Cavalry with us, and, 
trotting rapidly along a small by- 
path, overtook the infantry abeut 
two miles from the ford. Riding 
with Stuart a little ahead of our 
men, I suddenly discovered, on 
reaching the summit of a slight 
rise in the road, a large encamp- 
ment in the valley to our left, not 
more than a quarter of a mile from 
where we stood, and further still, 
on the opposite side of the river, 
more camp-fires were visible, indi- 
cating the presence of a large body 
of troops. Calling a halt, the 
General and I rode cautiously for- 
ward to reconnoitre the enemy a 
little more closely, and we managed 
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to approach near enough to hear 
distinctly the voices and distinguish 
the figures of the men sitting round 
their fires, or strolling through the 
camp. The unexpected presence 
of so large a body of the enemy 
immediately in our path entirely 
disconcerted our previous arrange- 
ments. Nevertheless Stuart de- 
termined on giving them a slight 
surprise and disturbing their com- 
fort by a few volleys from our in- 
fantry. Just as the regiment, mus- 
tering about a thousand, had formed 
into line according to orders, and 
was prepared to advance on the 
enemy, two officers of General A. 
P. Hill’s staff rode up in great haste 
and excitement, and communicated 
something in a low tone to Gen- 
eral Stuart, by which he seemed 
greatly startled and affected. ‘Take 
command of that regiment, and act 
on your own responsibility,” were 
his whispered injunctions to me, as 
he immediately rode off, followed 
by the other officers and the cay- 
alry at their topmost speed. 

The thunder of the cannon, which 
for the last hour had increased in 
loudness, announced that Jackson 
had recommenced the battle, but 
as to the course or actual position 
of affairs I had not an iota of in- 
formation; and my anxiety being 
moreover increased by the sudden- 
ness of Stuart’s departure on some 
unknown emergency, I felt rather 
awkwardly situated. Here was I 
in the darkness of the night, in an 
urknown and thickly-wooded coun- 
try, some six miles from our main 
army, and opposite to a far superior 
force, whom [ was expected to at- 
tack with troops whom I had never 
before commanded, and to whom I 
was scarcely known. I felt, how- 
ever, that there was no alternative 
to blind obedience, so I advanced 
with the regiment to within about 
fifty yards of the enemy’s encamp- 
ment, and gave the command to 
fire. A hail of bullets rattled 
through the forest, and as volley 
after volley was fired, the confusion 
and dismay occasioned in the camp 


was indescribable. Soldiers and 
officers could be plainly seen by the 
light of the fires rushing helplessly 
about, horses were galloping wildly 
in all directions, and the sound of 
bugles and drums mingled with 
the cries of the wounded and flying, 
who sought in the distant woods a 
shelter against the murderous fire 
of their unseen enemy. The troops 
whom we thus dispersed and put to 
flight consisted, as I was afterwards 
informed, of the greater part of 
Averil’s cavalry division; and a 
great number of the men of this 
command were so _panic-stricken, 
that they did not consider them- 
selves safe until they had reached 
the opposite shore of the Rapidan, 
when they straggled off for miles 
all through Culpepper County. Our 
firing had been kept up for about 
half an hour, and had by this time 
stirred up alarm in the camps on 
the other side of the river, the 
troops of which were marching on 
us from various directions. Ac- 
cordingly, I gave orders to my 
North Carolinians to retire, leaving 
the task of bringing his cormmand 
back to the colonel, while, anxious 
to rejoin Stuart as soon as possible, 
I galloped on ahead through the 
dark forest, whose solemn silence 
was only broken by the melancholy 
cry of hosts of whip-poor-wills. 
The firing had now ceased alto- 
gether, and all fighting seemed to 
have been entirely given up, which 
greatly increased my misgivings. 
After a tedious ride for nearly an 
hour over the field of battle, still 
covered with hundreds of wounded, 
groaning in their agony, I at last 
discovered Stuart seated under a 
solitary plum-tree, busily writing 
despatches by the dim light of a 
lantern. From General Stuart I 
now received the first information 
of the heavy calamity which had 
befallen us by the wounding of Jack- 
son. After having instructed his 
men to fire at everything approach- 
ing from the direction of the ene- 
my, in his eagerness to reconnoitre 
the position of the Federals, and 
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entirely forgetting his own orders, 
he had been riding with his staff- 
officers outside our pickets, when 
on their return, being mistaken for 
the enemy, the little party were 
received by a South Carolina regi- 
ment with a volley which killed or 
wounded nearly every man of them, 
and laid Jow our beloved Stonewall 
himself. The Federals advancing 
at the same time, a severe skirmish 
ensued, in the course of which one 
of the bearers of the litter on which 
the General was being carried was 
killed, and Jackson fell heavily to 
the ground, receiving soon after- 
wards a second wound. For a few 
minutes, in fact, the General was in 
the hands of the enemy; but his 
men, becoming aware of his perilous 
position, rushed forward, and speed- 
ily driving back the advancing foe, 
carried their wounded «commander 
to the rear. A. P. Hill; the next 
in rank, having, soon after this, 
been likewise disabled, Stuart had 
been sent for to take the command 
of Jackson’s corps; but meantime 
the golden opportunity had slipped 
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by, the enemy had been strongly 
reinforced, and the renewal of the 
battle was necessarily postponed 
until the following morning. Stu- 
art’s position was one of undoubt- 
ed difficulty, his knowledge of the 
position of the troops being, from 
the suddenness with which he was 
called to assume the chief command, 
naturally imperfect, and most of 
Jackson’s staff were disabled, or 
were in attendance on their wound- 
ed chief. Of his own staff, only 
myself and one or two others hap- 
pened to be present, but we pledged 
ourselves to exert all our energies, 
and strain every nerve in aid of 
our General, and in the discharge 
of our duty. General Stuart in- 
formed me that the attack was to 
be renewed at the earliest dawn of 
day, and as that hour was nowe 
rapidly approaching, I discarded 
all idea of sleep, and sat up the 
rest of the night with poor Lieu- 
tenant Hullingham of our staff, who 
had been wounded in the shoulder 
late in the evening, and was suffer- 
ing intense pain. 


THE BATTLE OF CHANCELLORSVILLE AND CONSEQUENT EVENTS, MAY 3 TO 6. 


The dawn of this memorable Sun- 
day—destined, as by a strange series 
of coincidences had been so many 
others, to be a day of fighting in- 
stead of rest and prayer—was just 
streaking the sky, when I was sent 
by Stuart to order the skirmishers 
to advance; our three divisions, 
numbering still about 28,000 men, 
having in the mean time formed in 
line of battle en échelon across the 
Germana plank-road—A. P. Hill's 
in the first line, Colston’s in the 
second, and Rodes’s in the third. 
The bulk of the artillery and cav- 
alry were placed in the reserve, the 
nature of the ground at the com. 
mencement of the engagement not 
admitting the employment of more 
than a certain number of light 
batteries acting in concert with 
the infantry. General’s Lee, with 
Anderson’s and M‘Laws’s divisions, 


pressed on the enemy from the 
Fredericksburg side, and was en- 
gaged in quite a distinct battle un- 
til towards the end of the conflict, 
when his extreme left joined our 
right, and the whole of our army 
operated in one united movement. 
The enemy, fully three times our 
number, occupied a piece of wood 
extending about two miles from 
our immediate front towards the 
plateau and open fields round Chan- 
cellorsville, a village consisting of 
only a few houses. The Federals 
had made good use of their time, 
having thrown up in the wood 
during the night three successive 
lines of breastworks, constructed of 
strong timber, and on the plateau 
itself, occupied by their reserves, 
had erected a regular line of re- 
doubts, mounted by their numerous 
artillery, forty pieces of which were 
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playing on the narrow plank-road. 
This plateau of Chancellorsville 
rises abruptly about three hundred 
yards from the skirts of the forest, 
and is bordered by a creek with 
swampy borders, forming a strong 
natural work of defence. Notwith- 
standing the fearful odds arrayed 
against us, the many disadvantages 
under which we were labouring, and 
the fatigues of the last few days, 
during which scarcely any rations 
had been given out, our men were 
in excellent spirits, and confident 
of success. The sharpshooters ad- 
vanced rapidly through the dense 
undergrowth, and were soon en- 
gaged in a lively skirmish with the 
tirailleurs of the enemy, whom they 
speedily drove to the first line of 
their intrenchments, where a well- 
directed fire checked the pursuers. 
All our divisions now moving for- 
ward, the battle soon became gene- 
ral, and the musketry sounded in 
one continued roll along the lines. 
Nearly a hundred hostile guns 
opening fire at the same time, the 
forest seemed alive with shot, shell, 
and bullets, and the plank-road, up- 
on which, as was before mentioned, 
the fire of forty pieces was concen- 
trated, was soon enveloped in a 
cloud of smoke from the bursting 
of shells and the explosion of cais- 
sons. This road being our prin- 
cipal line of communication, and 
crowded therefore with ambulances, 
ammunition-trains, and artillery, 
the loss of life soon became fearful, 
and dead and dying men and ani- 
mals were strewing every part of it. 
How General Stuart, and those few 
staff-officers with him who had to 
gallop to and fro so frequently 
through this feu infernal, escaped 
unhurt, seems to me quite miracu- 
lous. Several of our couriers were 
wounded ; one had a leg torn from 
his body by a cannon-ball while I 
was in the act of giving him some 
directions, and died soon afterwards. 
General Stuart had a horse killed 
under him in the first half-hour of 
the fight, and my own was twice 
wounded, first in the back by a 


musket-ball, and next in the chest 
by a piece of shell, from the effects 
of which it died the following morn- 
ing, though it was fortunately able 
to carry me through the day. Stuart 
was all activity, and wherever the 
danger was greatest there was he 
to be found, urging the men for. 
ward, and animating them by the 
force of his example. The shower 
of missiles that hissed through 
the air passed round him un- 
heeded; and in the midst of the 
hottest fire I heard him, to an old 
melody, hum the words, “Old Joe 
Hooker get out of the Wilderness,” 
After a raging conflict, protracted 
for several hours, during which the 
tide of battle ebbed and flowed on 
either side, we succeeded in taking 
the advanced works, and driving 
the enemy upon their third line of 
intrenchments, of a still stronger 
character than those before it. This 
partial success was only gained 
with a sad sacrifice of life, while 
countless numbers were seen limp- 
irg and crawling to the rear. .The 
woods had caught fire in seve- 
ral places from the explosion of 
shells—the flames spreading prin- 
cipally, however, over a space of 
several acres in extent where the 
ground was thickly covered with 
dry leaves; and here the conflagra- 
tion progressed with the rapidity 
of a prairie-fire, and a large num- 
ber of Confederate and Federal 
wounded thickly scattered in the 
vicinity, and too badly hurt to 
crawl out of the way, met a terrible 
death. The heartrending cries of 
the poor victims, as the flames ad- 
vanced, entreating to be rescued 
from their impending fate—en- 
treaties which it was impossible to 
heed in the crisis of the battle, and 
amidst duties on which the lives of 
many others depended—seem still 
in my ears. Among the heart- 
sickening scenes of this terrible 
conflict which are still vivid in my 
memory, is one no lapse of time 
can ever efface, and in contemplat- 
ing which I scarcely could check 
the tears from starting to my eyes. 
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Riding to the front, I was hailed 
by a young soldier, whose boyish 
looks and merry songs on the march 
had frequently attracted my atten- 
tion and excited my interest, and 
who was now leaning against a 
tree, the life-blood streaming down 
his side from a mortal wound, and 
his face white with the pallor of 
approaching death. ‘“ Major,” said 
the poor lad, “I am dying, and I 
shall never see my regiment again ; 
but I ask you to tell my comrades 
that the Yankees have killed but 
not conquered me.” When I passed 
the place again half an hour after- 
wards I found him a corpse. Such 
was the universal spirit of our men, 
and in this lay the secret of many of 
our wonderful achievements. 

The enemy had in the mean- 
while been strongly reinforced, and 
now poured forth from their third 
line of intrenchments a fire so ter- 
rible upon our advancing troops 
that the first two divisions stagger- 
ed, and, after several unsuccessful 
efforts to press onward, fell back in 
considerable confusion. In vain 
was it that our officers used every 
effort to bring them forward, once 
more; in vain even was it that 
Stuart, snatching the battle-flag of 
one of our brigades from the hands 
of the colour-bearer and waving 
it over his head, called on them 
as he rode forward to follow him. 
Nothing could induce them again 
to face that tempest of bullets, 
and that devastating hurricane of 
grape and canister vomited *at 
close range from more than sixty 
pieces of artillery, and the advan- 
tages so dearly gained seemed 
about to be lost. At this critical 
moment, we suddenly heard the 
yell of Rodes’s division behind us, 
and saw these gallant troops, led 
by their heroic general, charge over 
the front lines, and fall upon the 
enemy with such impetus that in 
a few minutes their works were 
taken, and they were driven in 
rapid flight from the woods to 
their redoubts on the hills of Chan- 
cellorsville. . 
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A slight pause now intervened in 
the conflict, both sides, after the 
terrible work of the last few hours, 
being equally willing to draw breath 
awhile; and this gave us an oppor- 
tunity to reform our lines and close 
up our decimated ranks, The con- 
test, meanwhile, was sustained by 
the artillery alone, which kept up a 
heavy cannonade; and the nature of 
the ground being now more favour- 
able, most of our batteries had been 
brought into action, while from a 
hill on our extreme right, which 
had only been abandoned by the 
enemy after the charge of Rodes’s 
division, twenty 12-pounder Napo- 
leons played with a well - directed 
flank-fire upon the enemy’s works, 
producing a terrible effect upon 
their dense masses, About half- 
past ten we had news from General 
Lee, informing us that, having been 
pressing steadily forward the entire 
morning, he had now, with An- 
derson’s and M‘Laws’s divisions, 
reached our right wing. I was at 
once despatched by Stuart to the 
Commander-in-Chief to report the 
state of affairs, and obtain his or- 
ders for further proceedings. I 
found him with our twenty-gun 
battery, looking as calm and digni- 
fied as ever, and perfectly regardless 
of the shells bursting round him, 
and the solid shot ploughing up the 
ground in all directions. General 
Lee expressed himself much satis- 
fied with our operations, and in- 
trusted me with orders for Stuart, 
directing a general attack with his 
whole force, which was to be sup- 
ported by a charge of Anderson’s 
division on the left flank of the 
enemy. With renewed courage 
and confidence our three divisions 
now moved forward upon the ene- 
my’s strong position on the hills, 
encountering, as we emerged from 
the forest into the open opposite 
the plateau of Chancellorsville, 
such a storm of canister and bullets, 
that for a while it seemed an im- 


possibility to take the heights in 

the face of it. Suddenly we heard 

to our right, piercing the roar and 
2P 
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tumult of the battle, the yell of 
Anderson’s men, whom we present- 
ly beheld hurled forward in a bril- 
liant charge, sweeping everything 
before them. Short work was now 
made of the Federals, who, in a few 
minutes, were driven from their re- 
doubts, which they abandoned in 
disorderly flight, leaving behind 
them cannons, small-arms, tents, 
and baggage in large quantities, be- 
sides a host of prisoners, of whom 
we took 360 in one redoubt. A 
more magnificent spectacle can 
hardly be imagined than that which 
greeted me when I reached the crest 
of the plateau, and beheld on this 
side the long lines of our swiftly 
advancing troops stretching as far 
as the eye could reach, their red 
flags fluttering in the breeze, and 
their arms glittering in the morning 
sun; and farther on, dense and hud- 
dled masses of the Federals flying 
in utter route towards the United 
States Ford, whilst high over our 
heads fiew the shells which our ar- 
tillery were dropping amidst the 
crowd of the retreating foe. The 
Chancellorsville House had caught 
fire, and was now enveloped in 
flames, so that it was with difficulty 
that we could save some portion of 
the Federal wounded lying there, 
to the number of several hundreds, 
the majority of whom perished. In 
this building General Hooker had 
fixed his headquarters, and hence 
he had directed the battle, until a 
shell, striking the roof of the porch 
within which he stood, brought 
down such an overwhelming heap 
of plaster and stones upon his head, 
that he was taken up froth the 
ground insensible, and for more 
than an hour was unable to attend 
to his duties. The flight and pur- 
suit took the direction of United 
States Ford, as far as about a mile 
beyond Chancellorsville, where an- 
other strong line of intrenchments 
offered their protection to the fugi- 
tives, and heavy reserves of fresh 
troops opposed our further advance. 
Eight hours of severe fighting 
had now considerably exhausted 
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our troops, and General Lee, having 
sent me off at about 11 o'clock, a.x, 
to recall the advanced division, 
ordered the whole army to halt and 
rest for the present. The next few 
hours passed away in comparative 
quietude, interrupted only at inter- 
vals by cannonading, or the more 
brisk firing of the skirmishers, and 
it soon became evident that the 
battle would not be renewed that 
day. Our men had in the mean 
time occupied themselves throwing 
up a line of intrenchments along the 
plank-road, as a protection against 
a sudden rush of the enemy, and 
were now some of them engaged in 
tending the wounded and burying 
our dead, while others were busying 
themselves cooking the rations left 
behind them in abundance by the 
Federals. I was myself suffering 
severely from hunger, having eaten 
little or nothing for several days, 
and coming upon an_ apparently 
well-stored haversack fastened on 
the back of one of the disfigured 
corpses on the field, I was held 
back by no morbid loathings from 
helping myself to its contents, and 
enjoyed a hearty meal off the 
dead Yankees provisions—a thing 
which not many months before 
would have seemed to me impos- 
sible. Even my negro Henry was 
affected with more squeamishness, 
for I soon afterwards met him, after 
he had been collecting a heap of 
plunder, which so loaded my poor 
mule Kitt as to leave only her legs 
visible, standing wistfully beside a 
fine pair of boots upon a dead Yan- 
kee’s feet, and eyeing them, with 
his finger in his mouth, and a most 
melancholy expression of regret and 
longing on his black visage. Know- 
ing how much the fellow was really 
in want of such articles, I advised 
him to possess himself of them 
before some one else was_before- 
hand with him, when he whined 
out, “Oh! I like so much to have 
them boots, but I can’t; I’se afraid 
de ghost of dis’ere Yankee come in 
de night and take dem dar boots 
back agin.” And nothing could 
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persuade this generally enterprising 
darkey from despoiling the dead, 
although he would have had little 
hesitation in cutting a living man’s 
throat for the sake of the same al- 
luring prize. 

In the course of the afternoon 
a heavy cannonade came booming 
over to us from Fredericksburg, and 
early in the evening it was reported 
to General Lee that, after a sangui- 
nary conflict, our troops, yielding 
to far superior numbers, had been 
driven from the heights opposite 
that town, and the hostile forces 
were pressing forward in the direc- 
tion of Chancellorsville. This start- 
ling intelligence, rendering our po- 
sition now a very precarious one, 
was received by our Commander-in 
Chief with a quietude, and an ab- 
sence of all emotion, which I could 
not but intensely admire. Refer- 
ring, with the utmost calmness, to 
Sedgwick’s advance, he quietly made 
his dispositions, ordering M‘Laws’s 
division to march to the support of 
Early, who had been retreating to 
Salem Church—a place about five 
miles from Fredericksburg. By this 
firm and tranquil demeanour did 
General Lee inspire confidence and 
sanguine hope of success in all 
around him. Notwithstanding our 
extreme fatigue, the whole of the 
latter part of the evening we were 
busy carrying water to the wound- 
ed, hundreds of whom still lay in 
the field, it being impossible to 
convey so large a number to the 
hospitals before night. Nor did 
we cease our merciful task till after 
darkness had set in, when we re- 
turned to the centre of the plateau, 
where in the mean time Stuart had 
temporarily established his head- 
quarters. Here we found General 
Lee and Stuart seated by a small 
bivouac-fire discussing the day’s 
events, and speculating on the 
chances of a continuation of the 
battle; and here, too, I found my 
Prussian friend, Captain Scheibert, 
greatly elated over an adventure he 
had met with in the early part of 
the day, his original way of recount- 


ing which greatly amused us all. 
He had been riding my black horse, 
for which he had a particular affec- 
tion; and in the hope of procuring 
provender for it, which it much 
needed — perhaps, too, actuated by 
like intentions on his own account— 
he determined, after the actual fight- 
ing was over, to make an excursion ~ 
to some of the neighbouring houses. 
Neither knowing anything of the 
adjacent country, nor of the relative 
positions of the armies, he started 
off straight in the direction of the 
enemy ; and coming up to a small 
plantation, where he made sure he 
should find all he wanted, he en- 
countered six Yankees, armed with 
muskets, coming out of the house 
towards him. Scheibert, well aware 
that the worst thing he could do 
would be to turn tail, with admir- 
able presence of mind drew his 
sword; and, flourishing it wildly 
over his head, rode up to the aston- 
ished Yankees, crying out, in broken 
English, “‘ Surrender, you  scoun- 
drels! all my cavalry is right behind 
me.” The bewildered soldiers at 
once dropped their arms, and the 
gallant Prussian marched the whole 
six triumphantly back to General 
Lee, by whom he was highly com- 
plimented for his coolness and pluck. 
A rapid succession of despatches 
and reports reached our Command- 
er-in-Chief during the night, which 
he had considerable difficulty in 
deciphering by the flickering light 
of the bivouac-fire. Like Long- 
fellow’s Ajax, his prayer was for 
light “throughout that long and 
dreary night.” It so chanced that, 
during our advance on Chancellors- 
ville, I had discovered, among other 
luxuries, a box of excellent candles, 
which now lay a little outside our 
lines, and quite close to the enemy’s 
skirmishers. To attempt the ad- 
venture with the hope of bring- 
ing the much-desired relief to the 
eyes of our beloved commander, 
was more than I could resist, so I 
set forward on foot towards the 
spot, crawling cautiously through 
the bushes, and, favoured by the 
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darkness, succeeded in finding the 
box, and providing myself with 
& sufficient provision of candles, 
without attracting the attention of 
the enemy’s videttes. On reach- 
ing the temporary headquarters, and 
presenting my prize to General Lee, 
he eyed me with his calm penetrat- 
ing glance, and said, ‘Major, I am 
much obliged to you; but I know 
where you got these candles, and 
ou acted wrongly in exposing your 
ife for a simple act of courtesy.” I 
willingly submitted to the rebuke, 
only too happy to have been able 
personally to oblige one whom we all 
so much admired, and for whom 
not one of us but would gladly have 
risked his life. 

During the night we were allowed 
but little sleep, frequent alarms call- 
ing us into the saddle; moreover, 
the place which Stuart had selected 
for our repose, because it was close 
to the centre of our lines, being 
also exactly in range of the hostile 
artillery, which opened whenever 
the skirmishing grew louder, we 
were several times roused from our 
slumbers by shells plunging all round 
us, one of which actually burst in 
the top of a cherry-tree under 
which I reposed, covering me with a 
litter of torn and scattered branches. 
Not more than 150 yards from us, 
in and around a large barn, were 
collected more than 3800 Federal 
wounded, and the tenement which 
sheltered them being ever and anon 
struck by the cannon-balls, the piti- 
ful cries of the poor fellows, many 
of whom were finally despatched, 
while others received fresh wounds, 
added to the horrors and confusion 
of this dreadful night. The morn- 
ing of the 4th was fraught, in like 
manner, with excitement and dis- 
quiet; at times the skirmishing 
and the cannonade which followed 
it grew so warm as to lead, until 
about 10 o'clock, to the expectation 
of an advance of the Federal army. 
About noon, however, everything 
sank into tranquillity again, and we 
were enabled to continue our mini- 
strations towards the wounded, and 
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to bury our dead. All the Federal 
dead, however, as well as the in- 
numerable carcasses of animals, 
still encumbered the ground, and 
the effluvium was already growing 
unpleasant. But I will not attempt 
to go into the horrors of this battle- 
field ; they surpassed all that I had 
ever seen before, the fearful effect 
of the artillery firing going beyond 
all that had occurred on any pre- 
vious occasion. In the course of 
the afternoon we received cheerful 
news of the proceedings of M‘Laws 
and Early, who, attacking the enemy 
simultaneously, had succeeded in 
forcing them back upon Fredericks- 
burg, retaking the heights, and 
finally, by a spirited attack, driving 
the whole of Sedgwick’s corps to 
the other side of the river. Several 
ammunition and provision trains, 
besides prisoners, had fallen into 
our hands, and, but for the extreme 
caution of our generals, the whole 
of this portion of the hostile forces 
might have been annihilated. 

The night of this day passed over 
much in the same way as its prede- 
cessor, and was followed by a misty, 
sultry morning; and this kind of 
weather promoting the process of 
petrefaction, the air was poisoned 
with emanations from the dead to 
such an extent as to be almost in- 
supportable. There being, more- 
over, danger of the men’s health 
being affected, all that could be 
spared from the front were employ- 
ed burying the hundreds of dis- 
figured corpses. The enemy being 
very quiet all the morning, Stuart, 
suspecting a retrograde movement 
of their army, ordered our skirmish- 
ers to advance, who discovered soon 
enough, however, that the Federals 
were still in large force in our front, 
and posted behind works of a for- 
midable character. Accordingly, 
after a severe skirmish, accompanied 
by a Leavy cannonade, lasting more 
than an hour, our men were with- 
drawn to their original position. 
The afternoon brought a sudden 
change in the weather; the tempera- 
ture fell considerably for the season 
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of the year, and heavy rain, with 
violent winds, continued all the 
evening and a great part of the 
night. Meanwhile General Lee had 
determined to assault the enemy 
in their strong position. M’Laws’s 
and Anderson’s divisions had al- 
ready approached United States 
Ford on the 5th, by a circuitous 
march, thus menacing the left flank 
and line of retreat of the Federal 
army ; and at earliest dawn on the 
6th Jackson’s corps received orders 
to advance, Rodes’s division taking 
the lead. My own instructions from 
General Stuart having been to move 
forward with the skirmishers and 
reconnoitre the enemy’s position 
as closely as possible, I cautiously 
made my way through the woods, 
expeeting at every instant to hear 
the skirmishers open fire, followed 
by the thunder of the artillery; but 
finding all quiet, I continued to 
advance until I reached the formi- 
dable intrenchments thrown up by 
the Federals, extending several 
miles, which I found they had 
entirely abandoned, leaving behind 
in them a large quantity of am- 
munition and stores of provisions, 
which they had not taken time 
to destroy. Just as I was enter- 
ing the fortifications, General Rodes 
rode up, saying, “I am sure the 
enemy is in full retreat, and is 
probably by this time on the other 
side of the river.” Both of us 
being equally eager to discover 
what had really become of the 
great Federal army, we galloped 
off entirely by ourselves along the 
muddy road, leaving everybody be- 
hind. General Hooker had done 
wonders amidst the difficulties of 
this wild entangled forest. Works 
of great strength and extent had 
been constructed at nearly every 
quarter of a mile’s distance; roads 
had been cut and cleared through 
the dense undergrowth, along which 
telegraph wires were laid to the 
principa) headquarters of the army ; 
and wherever branch-roads turned 
off to the different corps, divisions, 
and brigades, large signs were con- 


spicuously erected to guard against 
mistakes or confusion. Notwith- 
standing these wise precautions, 
however, considerable numbers of 
the Yankee soldiers became mazed 
amidst these extensive woods, and 
we continually encountered them: 
along our route, sometimes in 
squads of six or eight. These 
poor devils, all bespattered with 
mud, and soaked to their skins by 
the drenching rain, not recognising 
us as enemies, our grey uniforms be- 
ing concealed beneath large india- 
rubber cloaks, innocently accosted 
us to inquire the way towards their 
regiments, and on discovering our 
real character, surrendered with 
alacrity, laying down their arms, 
and marching off rapidly to the 
rear at our request, as submissive- 
ly as though they had been our own 
men. General Rodes and I in this 
way captured, merely our two selves, 
thore than sixty of these stragglers, 
who, had they been tempted to act 
at all pluckily, might easily either 
have killed or made prisoners of us 
both. We had not far to ride in or- 
der to discover that the hostile army 
had entirely. disappeared from our 
side of the Rappahannock; and as 
we approached the river, we could 
just catch sight of their rearguard 
climbing the hills on the opposite 
shore, where several batteries of 
artillery were placed in position, 
while a number of riflemen were 
posted along the banks of the 
stream. With these our sharp- 
shooters, on coming up, became 
engaged in a slight skirmish, and 
we were favoured with several shots 
from the hostile batteries; but soon 
even these parting tokens of fare- 
well from MHooker’s great army 
were discontinued, and, vanishing 
entirely, it ceased to give forth any 
sign. 

Seeing his army greatly demora- 
lised by a succession of defeats, and 
all his plans and combinations frus- 
trated, General Hooker had already 
on the previous day determined to 
withdraw his troops to the other 
side of the Rappahannock, the wa- 
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ters of which were rapidly rising, 
and threatened to carry away the 
pontoon bridges, and render retreat 
impossible. The retrograde move- 
ment was commenced at about dusk 
on the 5th, and was conducted with 
considerable order; the bridges had 
been covered with layers of twigs 
and small branches, in order to 
deaden the rumbling sound of the 
artillery and trains passing over 
them, while the heavy fall of rain 
during the evening, followed up by 
bursts of thunder-storm in the night, 
completely masked the sounds of 
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my opinion, Stuart never gained 
sufficient credit from his superiors. 
Thus ended the battle of Chancel- 
lorsville, and the short but decisive 
spring campaign. The losses of the 
Federal army amounted to at least 
20,000 men, of whom nearly 8000 
were made prisoners. There were 
captured, besides, thirty pieces of 
artillery, large quantities of ammu- 
nition, and more than 30,000 stand 
of small-arms. The loss on our side 
was severe, amounting to nearly 10,- 
000 men in prisoners, killed, and - 
wounded—our beloved and ever- \ 


the retreating hosts, whose move- famous Stonewall being among the 
ments, exactly as at Fredericks- latter, a fact which filled every sol- 


burg under similar circumstances, 
entirely escaped the vigilance of 
our pickets. As Hooker was re- 
tracing his course back towards his 
old position near Falmouth, so did 
our troops commence at about noon 
their march towards their old camp- 
ing-ground near Fredericksburg. A‘ 
P. Hill having now entirely recovered 
from his slight wound, assumed the 
command of Jackson’s corps; and 
as his men marched past us they 
spontaneously raised an enthusiastic 
cheer for General Stuart, thus testi- 
fying their admiration of the gallant 
chief who had led them so splendid- 
ly against the enemy, and directed 
them to the achievement of a bril- 
liant victory, and one for which, in 


dier’s heart with grief. It was not 
at that time at all anticipated that 
Jackson’s wounds would end fatally ; 
and several days after the unfortu- 
nate incident, I heard from the mouth 
of the surgeon who attended him, 
that the General was doing very well, 
and that from the state of his health 
at that time there was every pros- 
pect of his speedy recovery. 

General Hooker, after all his dis- 
asters, had the audacity to speak of 
his operations as successful, and, in 
order to blind the eyes of the North 
to the true state of affairs, he ended 
the campaign by issuing to his sol- 
diers an order congratulating them 
on their achievements and success, 
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We live in an age of investiga- 
tion and discovery. We have made 
out the North-West Passage, have 
all but settled the sources of the 
Nile, and shall have “put a girdle 
about the earth in forty minutes,” 
as soon as wind and weather will 
ermit us to relay the Atlantic 
Cable. \ There are cunning men who 


. will pick up a pebble from a hill- 


side, and will tell you where it 
came from, how it got there, and 
how old it is—at least within a 
million of years, which is (they say) 
a fraction of time really not worth 
thinking of. But there are puzzles 
still, in the very midst of us, 
towards the solving of which we 
have not made a step for the last 
hundred years. “Who are the Gip- 
sies? Everybody has seen them; 
most of us, in our younger days, have 
stopped and looked at the wayside 
tent and the circle round the fire 
with a kind of longing curiosity; 
and we have been more prematurely 
wise than most of our generation 
if, at some time or other, we have 
not crossed the palm of some im- 
portunate sibyl with a silver piece. 
If the beautiful lady with the 
pockets full of gold, who, we were 
assured, was sighing for us, has not 
fallen to our lot, it may have been our 
own fault as much as the Gipsy’s. 
But who are the Gipsies? What 
is the real history of these waifs 
and strays who contrast so remark- 
ably with our settled English ha- 
bits and advancing civilisation ? 
How comes it that, while every- 
thing is changing, and all the old 
barriers of rank and blood and 
caste are fast disappearing among 
us, we find a race of wanderers, 
with very marked peculiarities, not 
yet absorbed in the general popula- 
tion of the country, but retaining, 
so far as we know them, very much 
the same personal appearance, the 
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same habits and customs, and, as 
we are told, the same language 
which their forefathers used four 
hundred years ago? It is at least 
a question of some interest, in 
these days of ethnological societies 
and social science; and one which 
has never, apparently, been exam- 
ined except by a few well-meaning 
but not very competent enthusiasts, 
who have been more busy with 
theories than facts. 

No doubt the investigation has 
its difficulties. Attractive as the 
Gipsy camp may be to adventurous 
childhood, it is not a field which 
presents much temptation to grown- 
up explorers. If an_ enterprising 
traveller gets starved to death in 
Australia, or frozen-up at the North 
Pole, or eaten by the natives in 
Central Africa, at least he reaps 
the glory of the venture. But to 
penetrate into Gipsydom, if it in- 
volves less formidable dangers, im- 
plies going through a great many 
disagreeable things, and offers no 
sort of honour or credit by way 
of reward. And you cannot catc 
your Gipsy, and bring him home 
and study him quietly, as you 
would a new species of mollusc 
or an old manuscript. You must 
note him in his proper habitat— 
you must go and see him in situ—if 
you want to understand him at all. 
Like all vagabonds, he is a very 
shy animal; on this point all the 
accounts, both of his friends and 
his enemies, ; and it is no 
more than might reasonably be 
expected. He is not accustomed 
to the advances of respectable ac- 
quaintances, and would be quite at 
a loss to comprehend the interest 
which the ethnologist or philologer 
is pleased to express in his ante- 
cedents. Without necessarily be- 
lieving, with Mr. Borrow and his 
other admirers, that he has high 
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and mysterious notions of his race, 
his history, and his language, which 
he would hold it sacrilege to com- 
municate to the “gorgio” and the 
stranger, it is quite easy to under- 
stand that he may have a conscien- 
tious objection to answer questions. 
The love of knowledge in the ab- 
stract is a motive not entirely 
comprehensible to people who are 
accustomed to exercise such wits 
as they have in quite a different 
line. When the Education Com- 
missioner was pursuing his sta- 
tistical inquiries in some of the 
poorer districts of London, the 
school-owners did all they could 
to baffle him—they made up their 
minds he was the “Taxes” in a 
new shape. Even the bribe of a 
hot supper failed the other day in 
London to collect half the ragged 
street-boys whose mouths watered 
for it; they thought it must be a 
“trap of the police.”” So, no doubt, 
if you take your pencil and paper, 
and try to extract from your Gipsy 
friend, by the offer of half-a- 
crown, a vocabulary of such strange 
words as he may retain of his curi- 
ous argot, he will fancy you are 
either going to interfere in some 
way with his rights and privileges, 
or want to master his secret for 
some cunning purpose of your own. 
You will have to lull his suspicions 
and to win his confidence—things 
not’ easily done; and the more an- 
xious you show yourself, the more 
reticent your subject is likely to 
rove. An authority once well 
nown in these pages—the lament- 
ed Sir Morgan O’Doherty—gave it 
as one of his “maxims to marry 
by,” that it was impossible to learn 
the real dispositions of the young 
ladies of a household, unless you 
could get hired into the family as 
a lady’s-maid; and this, as he 
observed, was difficult, involving 
“much tact and close shaving.” 
The difficulties of acquiring any- 
thing like an intimate knowledge 
of the Gipsy customs and language 
we should apprehend to be scarcely 
less. It must be, from all accounts, 
& society into which it is not easy 
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to obtain the entrée, and whose 
laws of etiquette and behaviour 
must embarrass a stranger con- 


siderably. Mr. George Borrow 
managed it all in the most won- 
derful manner; but then Mr. Bor- 
row, from his own account, was a 
very remarkable man. If he was 
not a veritable Gipsy born (which, 
as we shall see presently, he ma 
have been without knowing it), the 
least that can be said of him is, 
that he deserved to have been. 
Few persons can combine all the 
natural gifts which win their way 
to the heart of the Gipsy. It is 
difficult, of course, to separate Mr. 
Borrow from his fictitious hero in 
all cases; but we certainly gather 
that, in order to admittance into 
the penetralia of the society, it is 
desirable that the neophyte should 
be able to finish off a set of horse- 
shoes in a workmanlike manner, 
to do a little in the way of snake- 


‘charming, to break a horse to per- 


fection, and to thrash such an ugly 
customer as the “ Flaming Tinman.” 
Few men, in’ these degenerate days, 
would choose to engage that splen- 
did Amazon, Miss Isopel Berners, 
either with the fists or otherwise. 
And the daily life of a visitor 
among the tribe, under the most 
favourable circumstances, is not 
enviable, if it entails the risk of 
being poisoned with “the drows” 
by the jealousy of some conserva- 
tive beldame like Mrs. Hearne, and 
the certainty of having to sup off 
pork that has died a natural death. 
The celebrated Potage @ la Meg 
Merrilees de Derncleugh is admitted, 
even by our critical French neigh- 
bours, to be unexceptionable: but 
Mr. Petulengro’s stew would prove 
a choker to any ordinary curiosity. 
Yet, until some adventurous phi- 
losopher can be found, who shall 
unite Mr. Borrow’s varied accom- 
os with Professor Max 

tiller’s knowledge of languages, 
and is besides in nowise particular 
as to his eating, we shall despair of 
any trustworthy researches being 
made into the origin and the lan- 
guage of this very curious people. 
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Their popular appellation of 
Gipsies— meaning Kgyptians — is 
evidently a misnomer. It seems 
to have been a title of their own 
assuming—for what reason, or from 
what ground of association, it is 
perhaps impossible now to discover. 
It was about a.p. 1400 when these 
wandering bands first attracted 
notice in Hungary and Germany, 
travelling in something like Eastern 
fashion, in separate tribes, and car- 
rying with them their household 
wealth, under leaders who affected 
the titles of counts, dukes, or 
lords of “Lower Egypt.” Whence 
they came no man knew. Some- 
times they professed to be pilgrims 
in performance of a vow of pen- 
ance: they produced real or pre- 
tended rescripts from the Pope, and 
passes from the Emperor Sigis- 
mund, with which they imposed 
upon the ready credulity of the 
other princes of Christendom. 

The remarkable account given 
by Pasquier of their appearance in 
Paris, in the year 1427, has been 
more than once quoted by their 
modern chroniclers: how ‘‘a duke, 
an earl, and ten men all on horse- 
back,” calling themselves ‘ Penan- 
ciers,” presented themselves at the 
gates of the city; professing to have 
been driven out of their own coun- 
try of “Lower Egypt” by Saracen 
invaders, who had forced them to 
renounce Christianity ; for which 
sin the Pope had enjoined them 
seven years of wandering “ without 
lying in a bed.’’* These were fol- 
lowed by the main horde, to the num- 
ber of 1000 or 1200. The French 
called them ‘‘ Bohemians,” as hav- 
ing arrived there from that country. 
The name by which they were 
known in Hungary was Ziegeuners 
or Tziganies (i. ¢., Wanderers), a 
term which has passed into other 
languages as Zingani or Zingari. 
They soon overran nearly the whole 
of Europe. Come from where they 
might, or go where they would, all 


such accounts as have come down 
to us of these strange visitants agree 
in representing them as_ identical 
in personal appearance and habits 
of life with the Gipsies of our own 
day. The swart complexion, 


“The vellum of the pedigree they claim,” 


the long raven locks, the bright 
black eyes, the ear-rings (worn by 
men as well as women), the union 
of a tawdry finery with utter disre- 
gard of cleanliness, all marked the 
tribe in the fifteenth century, as now, 
in all countries where they were 
known. As now, they professed 
horse-dealing, the lighter kinds of 
smith-work, basket- weaving, for- 
tune-telling, juggling, and, it may be 
added, pilfering. Some of these lat- 
ter accomplishments got them into 
trouble very early in history. King 
Ferdinand of Spain, the Emperor 
Charles V., Francis L of France,— 
all fulminated edicts of extermina- 
tion against them, as persons of 
evil repute and dangerous to the 
public welfare—and all in vain. 
The Empress Maria Theresa, in 
later years, with greater humanity 
but quite as little success, tried to 
reform and civilise them. They 
were not to live in tents; not to 
traffic in horses; not to eat pork 
that had died a natural death; not 
even to bear any .longer the ill- 
sounding name of Tzigani, but to 
be called Uj Magyar (New Boors), 
and to settle down quietly to farm- 
ing or some other respectable occu- 
pation; nay, their children were 
actually “carried off in waggons” 
to distant settlements to be brought 
up out of the reach of the evil com- 
munications of their parents. It 
need hardly be said that these well- 
meant regulations had about the 
same éffect as Canute’s injunctions 
to the sea. The Tzigani in Hun- 
gary and Transylvania is a Tzigani 
still, and carries on his old trades 
of horse-jockey, smith, and fortune- 
teller, as briskly as ever; wearing, 





* A friend who was recently travelling in the Holy Land met with a horde of 


these ubiquitous vagrants among the hills. 
and said, “ Heco—’scommunicati !”” | 


His Syro-Italian guide pointed to them, 
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too, as modern travellers tell us, 
the bright scarlet waistcoat and 
round shining buttons of coloured 
glass or metal (not seldom of silver), 
with which they may be seen at- 
tracting the eyes of envious rustics 
at any country fair in our own mid- 
land counties, and which is in fact 
the old national costume of a well- 
to-do Hungarian peasant. The style 
of waiscoat worn by Mr. Borrow’s 
friend, Jasper Petulengro, whose 
every button was a good old spade 
guinea, of which he cut off one 
when he wanted it, is an improve- 
ment upon the pattern which we 
should imagine to be rather excep- 
tional. 

There is no reasonable doubt 
that, whatever may be the history 
of their wanderings, the tribe came 
originally from Hindostan. This 
was the opinion of Grellman, who 
brought by far the most learning to 
bear upon the investigation; and 
some earlier writers, quoted in a 
volume now before us, say that 
such was the account given by 
some of the tribe of themselves, on 
their first arrival in Europe. Their 
personal appearance is_ strongly 
characteristic of the Hindoo. It 
is said that when General Baird’s 
troops landed in Egypt from India, 
and some of the Sepoys brought 
their wives with them, our officers 
and ‘men immediately remarked 
their strong resemblance to Gipsy 
women. Such fragments of their 
language as have been collected 
serve to corroborate this supposi- 
tion; although of course, in their 
many wanderings, words of all na- 
tions have found their way into it, 
and it is considerably leavened 
with what is known as “ Thieves’ 
Greek,” or “St. Giles’s Latin ;” 
while these vulgar tongues, in their 
turn, have here and there what 
seems a Hindostani word borrowed 
from the Gipsy. Such compari- 
sons as have been made (necessarily 
very imperfect) go rather to show 
that it has most in common with 
the low-caste Hindoo dialects. 
Some of the Gipsy customs also 
eorrespond with the superstitions 
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of Hindoocism; especially their fond- 
ness (which seems an established 
fact) for the flesh of animals which 
have died a natural death. The 
Gipsy proverb, that “what God 
kills is better than what man kills,” 
is said to be known also in Hindo- 
stan. The practice of light smith- 
work, basket-making, and, above 
all, of palmistry, are also common 
to the natives of India. Sir Wil- 
liam Jones thought that he recog- 
nised their parentage in an abori- 
ginal tribe known as the Nata, 
Nuts, or Bazegurs. 

The wanderers do not appear to 
have attracted notice in England 
before the beginning of the six- 
teenth century. In the reign of 
Henry VIII., ‘Egyptians’? had 
become sufficiently numerous and 
troublesome to have special Acts of 
Parliament levelled at them It 
would appear from one of these 
statutes that some persons were 
actually in the habit of importing 
them, as is now the case with 
voyard boys and monkeys, for the 
purpose ef making a gain of their 
accomplishments in juggling and 
fortune - telling. An “ Egyptian” 
supplied the demand for excitement 
on the part of credulous English- 
men, just as the last importation 
from America of “rappers” and 
** mediums ” does now. Legisla- 
tion attacked these popular charla- 
tans with a vigour not to be looked 
for in our modern easy-going days, 
but which, as far as some of their 
successors are concerned, one would 
not be sorry to see exercised. They 
were warned to “avoid the realm 
under pain of imprisonment and 
forfeiture; and any “importer’’ of 
such characters was made liable to 
the penalty (a considerable one in 
those days) of forty pounds. It 
was provided that Egyptians should 
not be entitled to claim, like other 
foreigners, a mixed jury—de medi- 
atate lingue—which would indeed 
have been hard to get together, 
seeing that the whole tribe were 
criminals in the eye of the law, and 
that it was not likely that any one 
besides themselves could under- 
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stand their jargon. There is re- 
cord of many of them having been 
re-shipped to France and other parts 
of the Continent at. the public ex- 
pense. On some of those who re- 
mained the law was put in force 
with all the merciless severity of 
the times. Subsequent Acts had 
made the mere fact of being “a 
reputed Egyptian” felony without 
benefit of clergy; and numbers of 
them were actually hung upon no 
other charge. Five suffered to- 
gether at Durham in 1592. Sir 
Matthew Hale records that, only a 
few years before the Restoration, 
no less than thirteen were executed 
at one Suffolk assize; and he him- 
self, in 1664, left one of the tribe for 
execution at Bury, who had been 
convicted of fortune-telling. Under 
an Act of Elizabeth, it would even 
have gone hard with amateurs like 
Mr. Borrow ; for it extended the same 
terrible penalty to any person, be- 
ing fourteen years old, ‘‘which hath 
been seen or found in the fellow- 
ship of such Egyptians, or which 
hath disguised him or herself like 
them, and shall remain in the same 
one month.”* 

The tribe was known in Scotland 
somewhat earlier than in England. 
They seem to have at first imposed 
upon the canny Northerners in a 
way which we should not have ex- 
pected. Antonius Gawino, “ Count 
of Little Egypt,” as he styled him- 
self, had induced the King, James 
IV., to believe the old tale of the 
pilgrimage, and actually got from 
him a letter of recommendation to 
the King of Denmark. James V. 
is said to have been taken prisoner 
by a gang of them in the county of 
Fife, and to have been compelled 
for some days to act as donkey- 
driver; in return for which he had 
two of the party hanged. - What- 
ever truth there may be in this 
story, there is no doubt that he 
issued an order in council banish- 
ing all the fraternity from his 
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realm on pain of death: Yet he 
had previously set his hand and 
seal to a very singular document in 
favour of a person whom he styles 
“our lovit Johnne Faw, Lord and 
Erle of Litill Egipt,” charging all 
his Majesty’s lieges to assist him 
against certain of his Egyptian fol- 
lowers who had rebelled against 
his authority, so that justice might 
be executed upon them ‘ conforme 
to the laws of Egypt,” and not to 
molest the said John Fag and his 
company in “doing their lawful 
business,” whatever that might 
have been.t This singular writ 
was renewed thirteen years after- 
wards, during the minority of Mary. 
But in the first year of her son’s 
reign, an Act of a very stringent 
character was passed “for the stan- 
ching of all masterful and idle beg- 
gars,” especially ‘the idle people 
calling themselves Egyptians,” who 
were to be apprehended and “ put 
into the king’s ward,’ so long as 
they had any goods of their own to 
live on; and, when such resources 
failed, to have their ears nailed “ to 
the tron or other tree,” and then 
cut off; and after that to be ban- 
ished the kingdom, and if found 
there again to be hanged. But as 
the penalties were made by the 
Act to extend to all “sic as make 
themselves fules,” it is possible that 
it was felt to have too wide an appli- 
cation; it is certain that it was not 
often carried out. 

The family of Faa appear to have 
been for many generations the chiefs 
of the tribe. Andro Fag, ‘“ Captain 
of the Egyptians,” gets a pardon 
for manslaughter in 1554; John 
Faa, “an Ethiopian,” with his ser- 
vants and followers, occurs in 1615; 
“Captain” John Faa (perhaps the 
same person) with four others of 
his name, were executed a few 
years later; and ‘“ Faw’s gang 
became, both in English and Scotch 
criminal law language, a synonym 
for the most notorious and daring 





* Blackstone’s ‘ Comm.,’ iv. ch. 13. 


+ Copies in full of both the curious documents referred to will be found in the 
“ Antiquarian Repository” of ‘ Blackwood’s Magazine,’ vol. i. pp. 65, 167. 
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bands of these proscribed wander- 
ers. A spice of romance occasion- 
ally lights up a family history, 
which, if it had but found a chron- 
icler, might have proved as full of 
stirring incident as the annals of 
more illustrious houses. A Countess 
of Cassilis is said to have eloped 
from her liege lord in the seventeenth 
century with one of the name. This 
escapade gave rise to the song of the 
“Gipsy Laddie ”— 
“The Gipsies came to Lord Cassilis’ yett, 
And 0! but they sang bonnie; 
They sang sae sweet and sae complete, 
That doun came our fair ladie.”’ 

From the concluding verse of the 
ditty it seems very probable that it 
was for this adventure that the Cap- 
tain John Faa and his men, already 
mentioned, paid forfeit with their 
lives :— 

“They were fifteen valiant men, 
Black, but very bonnie, 
And they all lost their lives for ane— 
The Earl of Cassilis’ ladie.” 

The lady is said to have been 
imprisoned for life in a tower built 
for that purpose by her injured hus- 
band. The ford of the Doon, which 
the fugitives crossed near Cassilis 
House, is still known as the “ Gipsy 
steps.” 

It is asserted, in the volume to 
which we now refer, that the well- 
known mercantile house of the Falls 
of Dunbar, connected by marriage 
with many families of high position 
in Scotland, are lineal descendants 
of these gipsy chiefs. Old Will Faa 
of Yetholm, who assumed the style 
and title of ‘King of the Gipsies,” 
boasting a lineal descent from the 
original “Lord of Little Egypt,” 
and who lived in really something 
like patriarchal state, always claim- 
ed kindred with this Dunbar fam- 
ily. He died in 1784, and was 
honoured with a right royal funeral, 
His corpse was escorted from Cold- 
ingham (where he died) to his home 
at Yetholm by a train of three hun- 
dred asses; and the funeral ceremo- 
nies, chiefly in the way of eating and 
drinking, lasted three days and three 
nights. 


The sovereignty of the tribe was 
disputed amongst the Scottish Gip- 
sies, for some generations, by the 
family of Baillie, between whom 
and the Faas there was deadly feud, 
ending on more than one occasion 
in the loss of life. In England the 
nominal sovereignty seems to have 
passed into the houses of Boswell, 
Herne, and Lee. A curious entry 
in the burial register of Camber- 
well, in Surry, records a puzzling 
fatality in the royal family, in 
1687 :— 


“2 June, Robert Hern and Elizabeth 
Bozwell, King and Queen of the Gip- 
sies,’’* 


Nearly a century afterwards, 
these Hernes, or Herons, still bore 
the title, though the clan continued 
to be called by the name of their 
original chief. In the register of 
Hartlepool occurs the following 
entry :— 


“Francis Heron, King of the Faws, 
buried Jan. 13, 1756.” 


We cannot say whether, now 
that monarchical principles are ra- 
ther out of favour, any such titles 
are recognised by the tribe in Eng- 
land at present. They seem to 
have adapted themselves in this 
respect to the country in which 
they are domiciled —if such a term 
can be used of those who have 
seldom any domicile at all. The 
‘**Counts,” no doubt, assumed their 
titles from Germany ; in Hungary 
and Transylvania, the chiefs style 
themselves “ Vaivodes ;” and in Ame- 
rica, as we are assured, “they drop 
the title of ‘King,’ and assume that 
of ‘President.’ ” 

We have said that the Gipsies 
have not been fortunate in their’ 
historians. With the exception of 
the learned researches of Grellman, 
to whom all subsequent writers are 
mainly indebted for their facts, 
there is no very satisfactory book 
upon the subject; and Grellman, 
of course, does not reach to the 
modern fortunes and habits of the 
race. The chief English writers 





* Burn’s ‘ Parish Registers,’ p. 123. 
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who have dealt with them—Hoy- 
land and Crabb—took up the sub- 


ject with philanthropic views as to 


their possible civilisation and reli- 
gious instruction; most praiswor- 
thy motives, but by no means con- 
ducive to accurate or impartial 
investigations. Mr. Borrow pro- 
fesses to know, and very probably 
does know, more about Gipsies, 
English and foreign, than any other 
man living; but in the strange 
volumes-which he has given to the 
public, it is as utterly impossible 
to separate the romance from the 
reality, as it is to trace any connec- 
tion in the disjointed 0 with 
which he has filled his pages. We 
have now a ‘History of the Gipsies’ 
by a Mr. Simson—or rather by two 
Mr. Simsons: a volume which makes 
large professions, by no means sat- 
isfactorily fulfilled. The book has 
a sort of wandering history of its 
own not inappropriate to its subject. 
It has been a waif and stray upon 
the literary world for some twenty 
years. The MS. from which it is 
now printed has been ‘twice lost, 
and once stolen ;” and the original 
copy was stolen and never recov- 
ered at all. Even now it has met 
with a fate as hard‘as that of the 
Gipsies in days gone by: it has been 
banished the realm, and shipped off 
to America, and there at last it has 
found its way into print—Messrs 
Low being only sponsors for it in 
the English market. The ‘History’ 
itself is the work of Mr. Walter 
Simson, now deceased, edited by 
(as we suppose) his son, with an 
“Introduction” and a “ Disquisi- 
tion.” The editor’s own estimate 
of the family labours is expressed 
rather in the Transatlantic style :— 


“In the present work the race has 
been treated of so fully and elaborately, 
in all its aspects, as in a great measure 
to fill and satisfy the mind, instead of 
being, as heretofore, little better than a 
myth to the understanding of the most 
intelligent person. The history of the 
Gipsies, when thus comprehensively 
treated, forms a study for the most ad- 
vanced and cultivated mind, as well as 


for the youth whose intellectual and 
literary character is still to be formed; 
and furnishes, among other things, a 
system of science not too abstract in its 
nature, and having for its object the 
strongest of human feelings and sympa- 
thies. The work also seeks to raise the 
name of Gipsy out of the dust, where now 
it lies ; while it has a very important bear- 
ing on the conversion of the Jews, the ad- 
vancement of Christianity generally, and 
the development of historical and moral 
science,” 


As was observed before, it is un- 
lucky that all our modern writers 
who have taken up the Gipsy as a 
subject, have persuaded themselves 
that they have a mission. They are 
not content to examine him as an in- 
teresting vagabond (which he is) 
whose derivation and character are 
worth inquiring into, but they must 
try to polish him up and fit him into 
some pet system of regeneration of 
their own. Many of the facts and 
anecdotes collected in this ‘‘ History” 
are interesting enough, and probably 
trustworthy, and with a little more 
skill and pains in their arrangement 
would have made a pleasant volume ; 
but they have unfortunately been 
mixed up, on the editor’s part, with 
so much wild speculation and so 
many unsupported assertions, which 
are made to pass for arguments, that 
the book in its present shape becomes 
somewhat tiresome reading. 

It is a very difficult book, too, to 
get into at all, even when you have it 
in your hand. First, there is an Ad- 
vertisement, from which we have 
quoted; next comes the ‘Editor's 
Preface ;” then the “‘ Editor’s Intro- 
duction ;” then the “‘ Author’s Intro- 
duction ; then the history, followed 
by a long Disquisition on the Gipsies, 
which again is by the editor. These 
accessories take up nearly half the 
volume, which would be much more 
readable in every way if they had 
been omitted. Mr. Walter Simson, 
in his History, had adopted the pro- 
bable theory of the original Indian 
origin of the Gipsies; whereas his 
editor in his “Introduction” and 
“ Disquisition,” starts a contradictory 
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idea of his own, that the term Egypt- 
ian, which they apply to themselves, 
is literally correct, and that they are 
the descendants of that ‘mixed mul- 
titude” who are said in the Book of 
Exodus to have gone up with the 
Jews out of Egypt—‘‘a mixture, per- 
haps, of the shepherd kings and the 
native Egyptians.” That this mixed 
multitude ‘‘travelled into India, ac- 
quired the language of that part of 
Asia, and perhaps modified its appear- 
ance there, and became the origin of 
the Gipsy race,” the writer thinks, 
“we may very safely assume.”’ It is 
possible, he says, that “‘some people 
may oppose the idea from some such 
motive as that which induces others 
not merely to disbelieve, but, revile, 
and even rave at, some of the clear 
points of revelation.” We fear we 
must be content to be reckoned 
among the profane in this matter, 
until Mr. Simson can bring forward 
some facts or arguments in support 
of his revelation; but we trust he will 
not accuse us of ‘‘reviling’’ him when 
we say that, throughout the whole of 
his additions to his relative’s collec- 
tions, he seems to consider that a de- 
fiant tone of assertion is an unanswer- 
able argument. Probably he may 
have acquired his style by writing 
sensation leaders for a New York 
newspaper. It is hardly worth while 
to give examples: but here is one 
specimen. He is anxious to prove 
—he promises, in his first page, 
to “show conclusively ””—that the 
author of the ‘Pilgrim’s Progress’ 
was a Gipsy. We daresay he was 
—he was certainly a tinker —and 
there are one or two expressions in 
his account of himself which are 
quite consistent with such a fact. 
Sir Walter Scott thought that he 
might be ‘‘a Gipsy reclaimed.” On 
the other hand, John Bunyan was so 
exceedingly plain spoken, that he 
would most likely have called himself 
a Gipsy if he were really one, and 
would have gloried in it as an addi- 
tional instance of the divine call being 
without respect of persons. But our 
editor’s idea of “‘ conclusive” proof is 
a defiance and anathema to any who 
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shall dare to assert the contrary— 
especially to an unfortunate writer in 
the ‘ Dublin University Magazine’ :— 


“T do not ask for an argument in fa- 
vour of Bunyan not being a Gipsy; for 
an argument of that kind, beyond such 
remarks as I have commented on, is im- 
practicable : but what I ask for is, an ex- 
position of the animus of the man who 
does not wish that he should have been a 
Gipsy ; assuming that a man can be met 
with who will so far forget what is due to 
the dignity of human nature as to commit 
himself in any such way. That Bunyan 
was a Gipsy is beyond a doubt—that he 
is a Gipsy now in Abraham’s bosom the 
Christian may readily believe. To the 
genius of a Gipsy and the grace of God 
combined, the world is indebted for the no- 
blest production that ever proceeded from 
an uninspired man. Impugn it whoso list.” 


There are several pages more of this 
style of ‘conclusive proof” on the 
same point. Mr. James Simson was 
desirous of having what he had writ- 
ten on the question ‘‘ inserted in a re- 
spectable American religious journal;” 
but the editor, with great presence of 
mind, said at once that ‘‘it would 
take up too much room;” and the 
author was compelled “to express 
his sentiments in one of the ‘ungodly 
weeklies.’”” We have seen one or 
two of these ‘ungodly weeklies ”— 
and dailies also; and we should think 
the style, at any rate, if not the sub- 
ject, would suit their pages very well. 
An American religious journal we 
never happened to read; but it isa 
satisfaction to know that they are 
conducted with common sense, and 
that their editors have so much pa- 
tience and command of temper. 

In speaking of Mr. Walter Sim- 
son’s share of the book, we used 
the term “ collections” advisedly. 
It is rather too much to call it a 
history; but it contains some curi- 
ous details of the habits of this wan- 
dering race in Scotland, and perso- 
nal anecdotes of their chiefs, which 
are well worth putting together 
and preserving. Many of these— 
more especially relating to the Gip- 
sies in Fife—made their appearance 
in some articles contributed by the 
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author to the earlier numbers of 
this Magazine, and appear to have 
attracted the favourable notice of 
Sir Walter Scott, who himself sup- 
plied to the same pages a very in- 
teresting article on the Gipsies of 
Hesse-Darmstadt, consisting chiefly 
of translated extracts from a curious 
old German publication of the date 
1727.* Some of the best stories, 
too, which Mr. Simson has quoted 
in his collected volume, were con- 
tributed by Sir Walter and the 
Ettrick Shepherd to some “ Notices 
of the Scottish Gipsies” by another 
hand, which appeared in the three 
first numbers of the Magazine, and 
which seem to have led Mr. Simson 
to take up the subject himself. It 
had been his intention, he says, to 
have expanded his articles into a 
connected history at the time; and 
in this project he was encouraged 
both by Sir Walter and by the then 
editor of Maga. The reason why 
he did not put it into execution 
seems a most extraordinary one; 
it was, as his present editor assures 
us, ‘the dread of personal danger.” 
We might imagine that this had 
been the mere chimera of a nervous 
man (which it is confessed that he 
was) but for the following singular 
passage in a note to ‘Quentin Dur- 
ward,’ which, we are now told, re- 
fers to Mr. Walter Simson, and his 
intended publication :— 

“The author has personal occasion to 
know, that an individual, out of mere 
curiosity, and availing himself with pa- 
tience and assiduity of such opportuni- 
ties as offered, has made himself capable 
of conversing with any Gipsy whom he 
meets, or can, like the royal Hal, drink 
with any tinker in his own language. 
The astonishment excited among these 
vagrants on finding a stranger partici- 
pant of their mystery occasions very 
ludicrous scenes. It is to be hoped this 
gentleman will publish the knowledge 


he possesses on so singular a topic, 
There are prudential reasons for postpon- 
ing this disclosure at present; for al- 
though much more reconciled to society 
since they have been less the objects of 
legal persecution, the Gipsies are still a 
ferocious and vindictive people.” —({Note 
to ‘ Quentin Durward,’ chap. vi.) 


¢ 

The author of ‘Waverley’ ought 
certainly to know more of the tem- 
per of the tribe in Scotland in his 
day, and the risks of anything like 
Lynch law which might be incurred 
by a rash profaner of Egyptian mys- 
teries, than we can pretend to do: 
but there would have been one 
reason which, we venture to think, 
would have led Sir Walter to con- 
sider such precaution superfluous, 
if he could have looked through 
the MS. of the proposed publica- 
tion. There are simply no mys- 
teries to divulge, as far as Mr. Sim- 
son’s knowledge goes. We hear a 
good deal about the “ wonderful 
story,” and every now and then we 
seem to be upon the threshold of 
some startling revelation; but real- 
ly, after all, the result is much like 
the knife-grinder’s reply— 


"mere & et bless you, I have none to tell, 
sir 


and we must confess that to our- 
selves —retaining as we do some- 
what of our childish appetite for 
the marvellous—the effect is disap- 
pointing. There are, as we have 
said, many anecdotes of adventure, 
and some characteristic traits of a 
very peculiar people, gathered from 
personal and, no doubt, trustworthy 
observation; but as for any pro- 
mulgation of the arcana of gipsy- 
dom, the book is as innocent as we 
are. For it is not to be supposed 
that the mere publication of a few 
scattered words of “ Romany ” —of 
which a much more extensive voca- 
bulary had been printed years before 





** Blackwood’s Magazine,’ vol. ii. p. 409. Mr. Simson thinks that Sir Walter had 
some intention of writing a history of the Gipsies himself, founding this idea upon 
a few words of his in a letter to Murray, December 1816; but it is clear from the 
context that it was only an article for the ‘Quarterly Review’ that he had in contem- 
plation. We give the whole passage: “My love to Gifford. I have been over 
head and ears in work this summer, or I would have sent the Gipsies; indeed I 
was partly stopped by finding it impossible to procure a few words of their lan- 


guage.” —Life, by Lockhast, v. 172. 
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by Bryant and others* — would 
draw down special wrath upon the 
author. Indeed, we had no idea 
that the Gipsies were so entirely 
au courant with the literature of 
the day as Mr. Simson assumes 
them to be. Both the original 
author and the modern editor (the 
double parentage of the book is 
rather confusing) seem to take it 
for granted that the Gipsies secure 
early copies of any work that touches 
upon ‘the tribe.” This strikes us 
as one of not the least mysterious 
circumstances attaching to them. 
They have read Mr. Borrow, and 
they do not like him; an opinion in 
which they are certainly not singu- 
lar. Mr. Simson, junior, has “ met 
with Gipsies—respectable young 
men—who complained bitterly of 
Mr. Borrow’s account of their race.” 
And Mr. Simson, senior, asks with 
some anxiety—‘“ What will they 
think of me, after the publication of 
this present work?” to which his 
editor, in a note, subjoins this com- 
fortable answer :— 

** All things considered, my impression 
is that the out-door Gipsies, at the pres- 
ent day, will feel extremely proud of the 
present work; and that the same may 
be said of all classes of them, if one sub- 
ject had been excluded from the volume, 
over which they will be very apt to growl 
a little in secret.” 


What the one subject is which is 
supposed to be especially unpalat- 
able, we are not sufficiently initiated 
to discover. 

The author (who, to do him jus- 
tice, seems to have been a most kind- 
hearted and amiable man) enjoyed 
some special facilities for making him- 
self welcome among the people whose 
habits and language he was led to 
study. He had an introduction which 
served him in as good stead as, and 
was even more creditable than, ‘“‘ La- 
vengro’s” knack of forging a horse- 
shoe, or his readiness with his fists. 
His grandfather, occupying exten- 
sive farms in Tweeddale and Mid- 
Lothian, had always allowed these 
wanderers (sometimes as many 4s 
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forty in a band, with horses and 
asses in proportion) to camp on his 
ground, and to occupy his emp 
outhouses, frequently even provid- 
ing them with a warm meal, and 
never allowing them to be molested. 
It is pleasant to be assured that this 
patriarchal hospitality was never 
abused. 


“Excepting sometimes allowing their 
asses to go under night into the barn- 
yard, as if it were by accident, to draw 
the stacks of corn, it is but fair and just 
to state that Iam not aware of a single 
Gipsy ever having injured the property 
of any of my relatives in Tweeddale, al- 
though their opportunities were many 
and tempting. My ancestor’s extensive 
business required him, almost daily, to 
travel on horseback over the greater part 
of the ‘south of Scotland; and he was 
often under the necessity of exposing 
himself by riding at night, yet he never 
received the slightest molestation, to his 
knowledge, from the Gipsies. They were 
as inoffensive and harmless as lambs to 
him, and to every one connected with his 
family. Whenever they beheld him, 
every head was uncovered, while they 
would exclaim, ‘There is Mr. Simson; 
God bless him, honest man!’ And woe 
would have been to that man who would 
dare to treat him badly, had these de- 
termined wanderers been present.” 


Their honesty, however, was 
strictly discriminating. A farmer’s 
wife, in giving a party leave to take 
up their quarters in one of her out- 
houses for the night, added by way 
of caution—‘ But ye must not steal 
anything from me, then.” “ We'll 
no play ony tricks on you, mistress, 
but others will pay for that,” was 
the reply. 

Tt has always been a difficult point 
to ascertain whether this curious 
people brought with them from 
their original country any peculiar 
religious creed. If they did it ap- 
pears to have worn out in the course 
of their long wanderings. It is on 
record that they professed Chris- 
tianity when they first attracted 
the attention of Europe; but that 
may have been a mere matter of 
policy, in order to obtain the indul- 





* See ‘Annual Register,’ 1784-5, p. 82 (App.) 
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gence which might be extended to 
them as professed pilgrims. On 
the same principle they have, in 
more modern days, professed them- 
selves stout Catholics in France and 
Spain. So also Mr, Borrow was told 
by some Gipsy women who sang in 
the choir at Moscow, that they had 
joined the Greek Church “to please 
the Russians.” They have very 
commonly in all ages brought their 
children to be baptised, and their 
dead to be buried with the rites of 
the Church; but this conformance 
to custom is, unfortunately, no cer- 
tain test of any religious belief. It 
seems most probable that the Gip- 
sies as a body have no religion at: all. 
In such fragments of their language 
as have been got together, there is 
more than one synonym for the 
devil, but it is doubtful whether 
they have any word for God. The 
most intelligent with whom Mr, 
Simson conversed confessed that 
they had no religious belief what- 
ever. There is a proverb among 
them that “the Gipsy’s Church 
was made of bacon, and the dogs 
ate it.” But they have some curious 
customs, the relics of a heathen 
superstition, which. are retained by 
the tribe alike in Europe and in the 
East. The most singular of these 
attaches to the horse. The mar- 
riage tie is held very sacred among 
the Gipsies; indeed, all accounts 
agree that the general morality of 
their females may bear very favour- 
able comparison with that of our 
more civilised lower orders. If a 
divorce takes place between hus- 
band and wife, it is performed in 
& very solemn fashion. A _ horse 
(which ought in strictness to be 
without blemish) is sacrificed—for 
no other term seems to express it 
—if practicable, at the time of high 
noon; and over its body, standing 
one on each side, husband and wife 
repeat in their own language cer- 
tain forms of words, holding each 
other by the hand. -They walk 
three times round, halting at the 
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head and tail; at last they shake 
hands, and so part for ever; the 
man giving to the woman at the 
same time a sinall iron token, with 
a mark upon it like a Roman T, 
The heart of the animal is then 
taken out and roasted and eaten by 
the husband and his friends.* The 
ceremony is described at consider- 
able length in Mr. Simson’s volume, 
from an account which he obtained 
from one of the tribe on whose 
veracity he thought he could de- 
pend, and is certainly highly curi- 
ous. It receives sufficient corrobo- 
ration, in the main, from the fol- 
lowing statement as to the separa- 
tion of Sandy M‘Donald and his 
wife. M‘Donald was the “Captain ” 
of the Linlithgow Gipsies, and his 
name, like that of his father, had 
been a terror to the whole country. 
He was in his day the Robin Hood 
of Scotland, and his daring adven- 
tures and hairbreadth escapes, before 
his final exit on the Linlithgow gal- 
lows in 1770, would form a romance 
in themselves. 

‘“‘ My informant, Mr. Alexander Ram- 
say, late an officer of the excise, a very 
respectable man, stated to me that he 
saw M‘Donald and his wife separated 
over the body of a dead horse, on a moor 
at Shield Hill, near Falkirk, either in 
the year 1758 or 1760, he was uncertain 
which. The horse was lying stretched 
out on the heath. The parties tock hold 
of each other by the hand, and, com- 
mencing at the head of the dead ani 
walked—the husband on one side and. 
the wife on the other—till they came to- 
the tail, when, without speaking a word: 
to each other, they parted in opposite- 
directions as if proceeding on a journey.. 
Mr. Ramsay said he never could forget 
the violent swing which M‘Donald gave 
his wife at parting. My informant at 
the time was going with others to Shield 
Hill for coals, and happened to be pass- 
ing over a piece of rising ground, when: 
they came close upon the Gipsies- in 
a hollow, quite unexpectedly to both. 
parties,” 

The author was also told off an 
instance in which a Gipsy, having 





_ * It is remarkable that, while the Gipsies will cook and eat almost any other car 
rion, itis said they will not touch a dead horse. 
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had a violent quarrel with his wife, 
in the heat of his passion “shot 
his horse dead on the spot with his 
pistol, and forthwith performed the 
ceremony of divorce over the ani- 
mal,” much to the horror of some 
country people who saw it, and 
who, not comprehending the sig- 
nificance of the act, thought it a 
mere mad outbreak on the part of 
the husband. He was also told that, 
in some very scandalous cases, the 
woman has been killed as well as the 
horse; and that never in any case is 
the wife who has been thus divorced 
allowed to marry again, and that if 
she breaks this law of the tribe, by 
attempting to pass herself off in some 
distant locality as an unmarried 
woman, the penalty is death by beat- 
ing. 

“Tf she is to suffer death, her sen- 
tence must be confirmed by the king, or 
principal leader. The culprit is then 
tied to a stake with an iron chain, and 
there cudgelled to death. The .execu- 
tioners do not extinguish life at one 
beating, but leave the unhappy woman 
for a little while, and return to her, and 
at last complete their work.” 


This apparent veneration for the 
horse has led to the supposition that 
the Gipsies might be of the same 
origin as the Tartars, with whom 
some such sacrifice is said to be prac- 
tised. But it seems to be an ad- 
ditional proof of their connection 
with Hindostan. The horse still 
figures largely in the native super- 
stitions of the Hindoos, probably 
having some mystic reference to the 
sun (of which we have also a hint 
in the Gipsy divorce taking place at 
high noon); and there is a remark- 
able ceremony among the Gentoos, 
called Aswamedha, in which a horse, 
which ought strictly to be of a pure 
white and without blemish, becomes 
a vicarious recipient, like the Jewish 
scapegoat, of the sins of the offerer. 
Mr. Simson gives an account of these 
superstitions at some length, gathered 
from various writers upon Indian 
mythology. 

Their marriage ceremonies are 
very peculiar, and are distinctly 
Eastern in their character, resem- 
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bling in at least one particular 
those in use among the Jews; but 
on this subject, for many reasons, 
we must refer the reader to the his- 
tory itself. The editor states, in a 
note, that it was at one time cus- 
tomary with the English Gipsies to 
burn their dead, but he gives no 
instances, and we confess we should 
like to see some distinct authority 
for this statement. They certainly 
were commonly in the habit of 
bringing them to the church for re- 
gular burial during the last three cen- 
turies, as many parish registers will 
attest. 

There is another form of cookery 
practised by the tribe, besides the 
Meg Merrilies stew, which those 
who have tasted it assure us would 
be an equally valuable addition to 
our. household economy. Here is 
the receipt. First catch your fowl 
(or rather, a Gipsy cook will tell 
you, anybody else’s fowl), kill it, 
wrap a strong twisted rope of straw 
round it, feathers and all (with the 
trail in), cover it with hot peat 
ashes, and make a slow fire round it 
till sufficiently done. When taken 
out, straw, feathers, and all, come 
off like a husk. It has this advan- 
tage, moreover, that in case of a 
sudden visit from the owner of the 
fowl while the cooking is going on, 
the corpus delicti is quite invisible. 
Meat is also said to be cooked by 
these people in a somewhat similar 
way, in a shell of linen rags and clay, 
which preserves the juices. 

The author (and still more the 
editor) of this volume has at least 
one qualification of the historian— 
a thorough enthusiasm for his sub- 
ject. The common estimate of this 
race of wanderers he believes to be 
wholly unjust. The Gipsy is, and 
considers himself to be, a true 
aristocrat—even to the length of 4 
genuine contempt for most kinds of 
manual labour. “There is nothing 
really vulgar about him;” and the 
popular prejudice which ranks him 
with “low life” shows, we are as- 
sured, an entire want of discrimina- 
tion. He is said to be polite and well- 
mannered, a testimony which is to 
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a certain extent. confirmed by many 
who have had opportunities of inter- 
course with them: certainly, when 
compared with the rustic population 
in many parts of England, the result 
on these points is likely to be in 
their favour. 

But what rouses the editor’s in- 
dignation more than anything is 
the unwarrantable assertion, put 
forward by those who ought to 
know better, and adopted by weak 
minds, that the Gipsies are dying 
out. Sir Walter Scott—more shame 
for him—gave the weight of his 
authority to this libellous imputa- 
tion. He thought that “the in- 
crease of the means of life, the 
power of the laws, and the change 
of habits,” were gradually conducing 
to this result, and that in his own 
time, instead of the hundred thou- 
sand calculated as their numbers by 
Fletcher of Saltoun, “it would be 
impossible to collect five hundred 
throughout all Scotland.” Certain- 


ly, an ordinary observer would be 


inclined to think that in these days 
of enclosure of wastes, and rural 
police, and legal restrictions of all 
kinds, when even a_ respectable 
cow cannot travel a hundred yards 
along a public road without a 
licence, and when there is an in- 
creasing prejudice both in Scotland 
and England in favour of people 
earning an honest living, the circum- 
stances were not altogether favour- 
able for the multiplication of vaga- 
bonds, whatever their natural fecun- 
dity. But Mr. Simson remarks that 
“Sir Walter Scott, in common with 
many others, never realised the idea 
in all its bearings of what a Gipsy 
was.” Very few persons indeed 
can have realised it as set forth in 
this book. First of all, the Gipsy is 
exceptionally prolific. The Jews 
in Egypt were nothing to him. 
There is given in one of the notes 
& “Gipsy multiplication table,” 
which is really alarming. It re- 
minds us of nothing so much as cer- 


tain painful calculations, with which 


unwary children are caught, about 
the possible price of a twenty-fourth 
horse-shoe nail, or the family tree of 
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a pair of sparrows. If the Gipsy 
marries at twenty, he has the pro- 
spect, by the time he is fifty-four, of 
a following of seventy-eight souls. 
Not only this, but there is some 
remarkable virtue in the Romany 
blood, which is not exactly ex- 
plained, which entirely overpowers, 
or assimilates, or something of the 
kind, all foreign admixtures. If 
your great-great-grandfather had the 
eccentric taste to marry a Hotten- 
tot, you have at least the comfort 
of thinking that by"this time the 
“cross” must have pretty nearly 
disappeared, and that there is little 
risk of your daughters displaying 
any abnormal development. But 
if, at any time since the Conquest, 
the black eyes of a Romany chi 
have captivated any roving gentle- 
man of the family, Gipsies you are 
all, male and female, by virtue of 
that mysterious ancestress, and Gip- 
sies you will be to the end of the 
family tree. How this comes to 
pass is more than we can explain, 
but Mr. Simson can—though we 
confess not very lucidly—in his 
printed pages. “The children,” he 
says, “all go with the mother, for 
they inherit the blood through 
her.” She “initiates them in all 
the mysteries of Gipsydom ;” and 
“what with the blood, the edu- 
cation, the words, and the signs, 
they are simply Gipsies, and will be 
such.” It is a very frightful consid- 
eration, but it is really very diffi- 
cult to say which of us are not 
Gipsies. “There cannot be less 
than 250,000 Gipsies of all castes, 
colours, characters, occupations, 
culture, and position in life, in the 
British Isles alone, and possibly 
deuble that number.” (!) Black 
eyes, according to Baron Hume, 
are in themselves proof presump- 
tive; and the worst of it all is, as 
Mr. Simson says, “the ignorance of 
mankind generally in regard to it.” 
“The world outside of Gipsydom 
has to be initiated in the subject as 
in the first principles of a science, 
or as a child is instructed in its al- 
phabet.” If you are not a Gipsy 
yourself, your friends, your relations, 
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the wife of your bosom may be. 
As our author pathetically puts it 
—‘‘one’s uncle, in seeking for a 
wife, might have stumbled over an 
Egyptian woman, and, either known 
or unknown to himself, had his chil- 
dren brought up bitter Gipsies; so 
that one’s cousins may be Gipsies, 
for anything one knows.” 


“Let the name of Gipsy,” he says 
again, “be as much respected in Scot- 
land as it is now despised, and the com- 
munity would stare to see the civilised 
Gipsies make their appearance; they 
would come buzzing out like bees, 
emerging even from places where a per- 
gon, not in the secret, never would have 
dreamt of.” 


Even Mr. Simson himself, skilled 
as he is in this great mystery, con- 
fesses that he is sometimes at fault. 


“In seeking for Gipsies, I know where 
to begin, but it puzzles me where to 
leave off. I would pay no regard to col- 
our of hair or eyes, character, employ- 
ment, position, or indeed any outward 
thing. The reader may say—‘ It must 
be a difficult matter to detect such mixed 
and educated Gipsies as those spoken 
of.” It is not only difficult, but out- 
wardly impossible. Such Gipsies cannot 
even tell each other from their personal 
appearance ; but they have signs which 
they can use, if the others choose to re- 
spond to them.” 


But Mr. Simson knows a good 
many Gipsies—legal, medical, and 
clerical,—if he only chose to tell. 
He is acquainted with families in 
Scotland, “occupying some of the 
highest positions in life, who are 
Gipsies ; not indeed Gipsies in point 
of purity of blood, but who have 
Gipsy blood in their veins, and who 
hold themselves to be Gipsies.” 
But they are naturally loath, as the 
writer observes in elegant Amer- 
ican, “to own up to it;” though 
“a late pillar of the Scottish 
Church ” bravely did so in his own 
case. The names of Baillie and 
Gordon are not unknown in Scot- 
land. Now ic 1700, or thereabouts, 
there was a William Baillie—we 
beg his pardon, “Captain” Baillie, 
for he enjoyed that title by cour- 
tesy and general consent—who, 
“for being an -Egyptian” and other 


minor offences (the first, be it re- 
membered, was quite enough in 
his time) was adjudged to be hanged, 
He, however, “ entered into a bond 
with the Privy Council under 
the penalty of 500 marks” — it 
gives one a curious impression of 
Scotch criminal justice in those 
days—to leave the kingdom, and 
“to suffer the pains of death in 
contravention thereof.” He either 
never went away, however, or soon 
came back again, and lived for 
some years a very gentlemanly 
life, with the exception of levying 
black-mail throughout the coun- 
try, which might be called his reg- 
ular profession. He did it in the 
handsomest way, robbing the rich 
farmers at the fairs, but discharg- 
ing arrears of rent for distressed 
widows, and paying poor pedlars 
more than the value for the con- 
tents of their pack. Though he 
adopted disguises when it suited 
his purpose, his usual habit was to 
ride the country mounted on a 
splendid horse, with a brace of 
greyhounds at his heels, himself 
dressed in a laced scarlet coat, 
like a gentleman of high degree. 
He is described by “tone who 
knew him well” as “the hand- 
somest, the best dressed, the best 
looking, and the best bred man 
he ever saw.” With all these 
fascinating qualifications, the Gov- 
ernment were so heartless as again 
to bring him to trial fifteen years 
afterwards, and again to pot ne 
him to death. And a second time 
the sentence was commuted into 
transportation; the Privy Council, 
it would appear, not troubling him 
to give his “bond” this time. The 
very next year he was again tried 
and again convicted, and again 
escaped with a sentence of deporta- 
tion, which was never carried out, 
for he was killed in a Gipsy quar- 
rel afterwards. It does all seem 


“very singular,” as Mr. Simson 
says; it reads like a fable; but nev- 
ertheless it appears to rest upon 
legal records. Again, in the next 
generation, one James Baillie, an- 
other of the tribe, was twice capi- 
tally convicted—ouce for the mur- 
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der of his wife—and twice escaped 
his sen€ence. Tradition says that 
“the then Mistress Baillie of Lam- 
ington and her family used all their 
interest in obtaining these pardons 
for James Baillie.” No doubt of 
it, says Mr. Simson; “I am very 
much inclined to think Mrs. Baillie 
was a Gipsy.” So, about the same 
date, one Tam Gordon—or “Cap- 
tain” Gordon—a gentleman of very 
similar character to the other “ Cap- 
tain,” and almost equally respected 
—was convicted, with his son-in- 
law, Ananias Faa, for sheep-steal- 
ing, and condemned to death. Both 
escaped by the intercession of the 
Duchess of Gordon, the some- 
what eccentric patroness of Burns. 
“What guarantee have we,” says 
Mr. Simson again, ‘‘ that the Duch- 
ess was not a Gipsy?” There, no 
doubt, lies the explanation of the 
whole matter. The mysterious 
brotherhood has its roots every- 
where. Professor Wilson, in his 
youth, took to roving for a while 
with a party of these fascinating va- 
gabonds. Innocent people thofight 
it merely one of the whims of rest- 
less genius. But in fact there was 
probably a deeper cause. ‘ Who 
shall guarantee that he was not tak- 
ing a look at the old thing?” By 
which dark phrase we are to under- 
stand, here and elsewhere, that mag- 
netic attraction towards the habits 
and customs of the people which 
exists in the very nature of every 
one who has the true Egyptian blood 
in his veins. 

Without committing ourselves 
rashly to the whole extent of this 
theory, we confess it offers a solu- 
tion of an unexplained phenomenon 
in civilised life. It must have 
puzzled a good many philosophical 
inquirers besides ourselves to ac- 
count for the curious propensity of 
all classes of English people to rush 
out into the fields and woods at 
certain seasons to eat their meals 
and then come home again. No- 
thing in the habits or tastes of the 
native Englishman helps in any de- 
gree to account for it. That the 
town-bred mechanic, condemned to 
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long exclusion from all country 
sights and sounds, should gladly 
rush out, by excursion trains or 
otherwise, to breathe the fresh air, 
and hear the birds sing, and eat 
his dinner under a green hedge, is 
very natural and intelligible. But 
that people who live in the country 
—who can step out into green fields 
and wander by running brooks 
whenever they will—should every 
now and then be seized with a desire 
to pack up hampers of eatables and 
carry them with great pains and 
some damage into the most inacces- 
sible spot in their neighbourhoods, 
and there devour them in solemn 
discomfort, and then pack up and 
go home again, having all the 
while a comfortable dining-room 
and a decent cook at home,—this 
has never, so far as we are aware, 
been satisfactorily accounted for. 
It has been supposed by some to 
be (like many of our old national 
customs) the perpetuation of a re- 
ligious ceremony whose meaning 
had died out. Those who were 
strong upon “ Caucasian ” influences 
thought it might be a form of the 
“dwelling in booths” or the feast 
of tabernacles. But it seems far 
more likely that itis the Egyptian 
blood—the habits of “the tribe” 
—strong enough to break through 
even the stringent formalities of 
English life, and going back, as Mr. 
Simson touchingly expresses it, to 
“the old thing.” What but some 
overmastering impulse could urge 
the careful English mother forth 
with her daughters on these migra- 
tions, careless of sunburnt complex- 
ions or damp grass, or make an or- 
thodox Briton act in the matter of 
dinner on no higher principles than 
a heathen Hottentot? “The days 
when we went gipsying ” were indeed 
“a long time ago ;” notso long, how- 
ever, but that we remember them. 
“We too have been in Arcadia ;” 
have borne unmitigated sunshine, 
that melted the butter and boiled 
the sherry, on the top of some hill 
selected as commanding “a lovely 
view,” and come down with a blis- 
tering face that took a month to peel 








into propriety: have sate “ cough- 
ing in a shady grove,” with Juliana 
or others, when the sun steadily 
refused to show, and the wind was 
dead in the east, and every soul 
of the party (except some pair of 
enthusiastic beings who carried a 
warming apparatus in their hearts, 
warranted to retain its virtue in all 
climates) was secretly shivering, 
and thinking of a fire when they 
got home; and when the only gleam 
of cheerfulness was when the damp 
sticks at last blazed up, and the 
kettle was boiled for tea. For the 
boiling of a kettle, be it remarked, 
is apparently the crowning cere- 
mony of these Egyptian mysteries. 
It is permissible to do it (and it is 
so performed by careless celebrants 
—the latitudinarians of the super- 
stition) in some cottage that stands 
near; but the correct usage, in- 
sisted upon by the orthodox, is that 
the whole process should take place 
in the open air. It is unnecessary 
to add of English out-door sticks 
that they should be damp, or of 
amateur bonfire-makers that the 
position should be so chosen that the 
wind may blow the smoke full in the 
faces of the expectant tea-drinkers. 

One incidental advantage would 
accrue to any of us who would have 
the courage to “ own up” honestly 
to our Gipsy blood, and take the 
pains to learn a little of the sacred 
ancestral language :— 


“‘ Should they ever be set upon—ga- 
rotted, for example—all that they will 
have to do will be to cry out some such 
expression as “‘ Biené raté, calo chabo” 
(Good-night, Gipsy, or black fellow), 
when, if there is a Gipsy near them [and 
where, we should like to know, is there not 
a Gipsy at hand ?] he will protect them.” 


This is a secret worth knowing; 
not to mention the strong proba- 
bility, which the author has omitted 
to dwell upon, that in all likelihood 
the garotter himself will turn out to 
be one of the tribe, and in that case 
will forthwith beg your pardon, re- 
turn your purse (putting ina few 
sovereigns additional), and see you 
safe to your own door. We strongly 
recommend any timid gentleman 
who has to go home late on these 
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dark nights to lose no time in rub- 
bing up his Egyptian. At @he same 
time, we feel bound to warn the too 
curious amateur who may proceed 
to study in the Gipsy camp the 
manners and customs of his pro- 
bable ancestors, to remember the 
fate of Mr. Hoyland, who, Quaker 
and philanthropist as he was, was 
taken in bondage by a young 
Egyptian whom he sought to convert. 
As Sir Roger de Coverley remarks— 
“The sluts have very often white 
teeth and black eyes.” 

Our friend the editor, however, is 
very anxious that we should all do 
our best to regenerate these outcasts 
by forming ourselyes—we quote his 
own words--into “a British Anti- 
Gipsy-Prejudice Association.” He 
has not drawn up any body of rules 
for his proposed society ; but he has 
thrown ont two suggestions, which 
we willingly lay before our readers. 
The first is, that we shall always, 
in writing or printing, begin the 
word Gipsy with a capital G: this 


‘“‘is of no little importance: ” most. 


people having written of them hith- 
erto ‘‘as if they were describing rats 
and mice.” Thesecond is so original 
that we give it in full: — 

“‘T could propose no better plan to be 
adopted with some of these people, than 
to give them a copy of the present work, 
along with the ‘ Pilgrim’s Progress,’ con- 
taining a short account of the Gipsies, 
and a Gipsy’s encampment for a fron- 
tispiece. The world may well believe 
that the Gipsies would read both of 
them, and be greatly benefited by the 
‘ Pilgrim’s Progress,’ ” 

And here the editor’s modesty 
stops short. It is certainly a most 
ingenious idea for getting off an 
edition. But we cannot undertake, 
personally, to go about the high- 
ways and hedges with Mr. Simson 
in one hand and John Bunyan in 
the other. We have taken the 
other hint, however—we have re- 
quested our printers to be very par- 
ticular with their G’s; and as we 
cannot doubt, from what Mr. Sim- 
son says, that Maga is regularly 
taken in every respectable encamp- 
ment, we trust this mark of atten- 
tion will be appreciated by the tribe. 
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Tne two foremost nations in the 
world are suffering at this moment 
from a moral malady, which the 
Americans, with more force than 
elegance, call “ nigger on the brain.” 
This disease, it may be remarked, 
does not attack either nations or 
individuals that are not of Anglo- 
Saxon stock, or who profess the 
Roman Catholic religion, but pre- 
vails almost exclusively among 
English-speaking people and Pro- 
testants. It scarcely affects French- 
men, and leaves Spaniards, Portu- 
guese, Italians, and Roman Catholic 
Irishmen wholly untouched. In 
England the imperfectly educated 
and untravelled crowds who delight 

.in the peculiar Christianity of the 
Rev. Messrs, Stiggins and Chadband, 
aided by the politicians of the con- 
venticle and of the ultra-radical 
school, who, if not at heart repub- 
licans, would Americanise the in- 
stitutions of Great Britain to the 
utmost extent compatible with the 
existence of the monarchy, are up 
in arms to defend the Jamaica 
negro, not alone as “a man and a 
brother,” but as something more 
sacred than a European, and as 
standing in even a tenderer relation 
than brotherhood to men of white 
skins. Knowing little or nothing 
of the character and capabilities of 
the negro race, except by hearsay 
—living in a country where a full- 
blooded Ethiopian is as rare as a 
black swan, where from January to 
December even a mulatto is seldom 
seen, and where, in consequence of 
this unfamiliarity, no antipathy of 
race is excited, as in the West In- 
dies and the United States—these 
philanthropists, who have been well 
named malignant in the results, 
though probably not in the motives, 
of their teaching, have for the last 
three months been beside them- 
selves with an excess of what they 
may themselves consider to be 
Christian charity, but which to 
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other eyes looks marvellously like 
unchristian malevolence and theo- 
logical rancour. Weekly or daily 
they invoke the vengeance of the 
law against Governor Eyre, who, in 
a moment of extreme peril to the 
small European and white com- 
munity of which, as well as of the 
blacks and mulattoes, he was the 
chief magistrate, presumed to think 
that the means adequate to sup- 
press a political rebellion of white 
malcontents, unexasperated by an- 
tipathies of race and colour, were 
not altogether sufficient to stamp 
out a ‘ Jacquerie” of black peasants, 
thirsting for the blood of their 
social superiors, and indulging in 
such eccentric atrocities as the chov- 
ping-up of white magistrates aud 
landowners into little bits, and the 
commission of other horrors which 
the tongue refuses to name and the 
pen to write. In America the same 
class of persons—whose love for 
the negro is theological rather than 
humanitarian, and who promulgate 
the theory without understanding 
the truths of ethnology which 
point to a different conclusion, that 
“God made of one blood all the 
nations of the earth ”—a class com- 
prising preachers, professional lec- 
turers, salaried philanthropists, and 
weak-minded womer, who are 
equally at home under the min- 
istrations of the Rev. Mr. Treacle, 
or of the Rev. Mr. Brimstone, to- 
gether with the philosophers and 
the strong-minded women, who are 
too strong-minded to attend either 
church or chapel, and all the multi- 
tude of theorists who would abolish 
slavery even at the cost of abolishing 
the negro—have for the last four 
years been hounding on their coun- 
trymen to mutual slaughter. They 
have not only thought, but said, 
with Mr. Zachariah Chandler, Sena- 
tor for Michigan, that the Union 
“was not worth a cuss without 
blood-letting,” and with Mr. Wen- 
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dell Phillips that it would be better 
to exterminate the whole Southern 
people, and colonise the land afresh, 
rather than suffer such a wrong as 
negro slavery to be tenderly treated 
or gradually abolished. The sacred 
name of human liberty has been in 
their mouths, while in their hearts 
there has been little but an unap- 
peasable desire for the aggrandise- 
ment of their political party, and the 
creation of a central despotism at 
Washington, sufficiently powerful 
to make the United States—vice 
Great Britain and France, deposed 
and relegated to the second rank— 
the arbiter of peace and war, and 
controller of the destinies of Chris- 
tendom. At this hour the malady 
rages as virulently as ever. Peace 
has been nominally restored over 
the unhappy South, but the moral 
pest of negrophilism prevents the 
reconstruction—in fact as well as 
in theory, in heart as well as in 
law—of the great union of free 
white people, which it was the 
main and only legitimate object 
of the war to accomplish. The 
money cost of the war, even if 
diminished by two-thirds, would 
have been enough to purchase the 
peaceable, gradual, and safe manu- 
mission of every slave in the United 
States; but the sword, in setting 
them free by violence, has not only 
cost the conquerors and the con- 
quered half a million of white 
lives, but diminished the number 
of the negroes to little more than 
half of what they were before the 
outbreak of hostilities—diminished 
them by neglect, hunger, fever, 
smallpox, and misery, as well as 
by the multitudinous casualties of 
the camp and the battle-field. The 
sword also, that never in the long- 
run settles any great moral or social 
question, has accompanied the gift 
of freedom to. the sad remnant of 
the blacks, with the calamitous ad- 
dendum of ruin to their late mas- 
ters and employers, and present 
starvation to themselves, with the 
prospect, but too clearly and pal- 
pably defined, of worse evils yet in 


store for the weaker of the two 
races, 

It has been said that no man 
ever gained, after long and _ persist- 
ent struggles, the thing which he 
earnestly desired, without making 
the melancholy discovery that Fate 
or Providence had attached some 
condition to the triumph which de- 
prived it of some portion of its value, 
or lessened its charm and glory. 
They snatch the golden bow], filled 
with the intoxicating liquor of suc- 
cess, and they find a drop of gall, 
if not of poison, in the draught, and 
pass it from their lips, if not un- 
tasted, unenjoyed. The victorious 
North is at present in this condi- 
tion. A vast majority of its people 
did not care a cent for the aboli- 
tion of slavery on the day when the 
South inaugurated the war by the 
attack on Fort Sumter: many de- 
voutly wished that a “nigger” had 
never been introduced into the 
country ; and as many more, with 
Mr. Lincoln at their head, would 
have rejoiced exceedingly if the 
whole race could have been retrans- 
ported to their native Africa, or 
shovelled into Central America, to 
live or die as chance might deter- 
mine. These people, aiding the 
abolitionists in their unnatural 
war against their white brother, 
not for the sake of the negro, but 
for the sake of the Union—the great 
and only object of American rever- 
ence and idolatry—have had their 
triumph. And with the triumph has 
come the Nemesis, the black shadow 
of whose avenging hand creeps 
over the morning sky, and threatens 
ere noon to darken the whole hemi- 
sphere. In liberating the negroes 
by the sword, the North has itself 
become a slave. It is bound, like 
a Siamese twin, to the side of the 
“irrepressible nigger.” Like the 
unhappy fisherman in the Arabian 
tale, it has liberated the dusky 
genie from the vase in which he 
was enclosed with the seal of Solo- 
mon upon the lid; and the dark 
vapour and smoke is assuming @ 
form that is ominous alike of the 
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power and the inclination to do 
mischief. Contrary to the predic- 
tion of the South, the war proved 
that cotton was not king. The 
peace, if peace that state of things 
can be called which prevails over 
the cotton States, proves but too 
conclusively the advent to power 
of another and less agreeable mon- 
arch. The negro, notwithstanding 
his misery and degradation, is the 
master of the situation and ruler of 
the hour; and Messrs. Charles Sum- 
ner, Thaddeus Stevens, and Wen- 
dell Phillips, are the ministers who 
do his high behests, and retard, by 
their acerb agitation, the real paci- 
fication of men’s minds, and the 
much-needed reorganisation of the 
industry of their country. The 
“nigger” stops the way to -peace, 
improvement, and occupation, and 
bids fair to stop it until the pe- 
riodical election of a new Congress 
may enable the representatives of 
the South to take that share in 
the legislation of the Union, from 
which they are now excluded by a 
tyrannical faction that ustrps the 
functions of a majority. By a de- 
fect in an unelastic constitution 
that snapped asunder at the first 
strain, the President, unlike the 
constitutional monarch of Great 
Britain, or the governors of the 
British Colonies, has no power to 
dismiss a legislature that has ceased 
to represent the opinions of the 
country, or that thwarts systema- 
tically the whole policy of the exe- 
cutive. In consequence of this de- 
fect, the President and the Congress 
are at open war. Neither can coerce 
or get rid of the other until the 
ordinary term of their service ex- 
pires. Thus there is a dead-lock, 
with the negro in the key-hole, and 
two years must at least elapse be- 
fore he can be got out of it. In 


these two years no one can say 
what evils may not arise to con- 
vulse the country, and rekindle the 
smouldering embers of civil and 
servile strife. 

But is the negro worth all the 
and 


trouble, anxiety, bloodshed, 
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misery which his wrongs or his 
rights have produced, and are pro- 
ducing? Is it possible for the 
European races, Anglo-Saxon, Teu- 
tonic, or Celtic, to live in peace 
and amity with the African, in 
any country where the whites and 
blacks are equal, or nearly equal, 
in point of numbers, and especi- 
ally, as in Jamaica and South 
Carolina, where the blacks are 
in the majority, unless the whites 
control and govern? These are 
questions which indirectly concern 
England, which painfully and di- 
rectly concern America, and upon 
which the course of events in the 
United States, during the last four 
years, has thrown a lurid light; 
questions which the writer has stu- 
died both in the Northern and the 
Southern States, and on which he 
may claim to speak from large per- 
sonal experience. Perhaps during 
the next four years events may be 
still more startling to the precon- 
ceived notions of English and Ame- 
rican philanthropists. White pau- 
perism is a difficult problem to deal 
with, as most Englishmen know, if 
Americans do not. Black pauper- 
ism, if such be the result of the 
American war, may perhaps be far 
less easy of solution, and prove even 
more deplorable a business than 
the war from which it emanated. 
About three years ago, when 
the late Abraham Lincoln had no 
desire to abolish slavery, and no 
greater belief in his power to ac- 
complish that object than he had 
in the ability of the excellent Pio 
Nono to warn away a comet from 
the skies, a public discussion was 
held at the Academy of Music in 
New York, before an audience of 
about four thousand people, of 
whom the majority were women. 
One of the disputants was General 
Cassius M. Clay, an ex-ambassador, 
better known for his hatred to the 
land of his forefathers than for his 
tact as a diplomatist, or his wisdom 
as a statesman. The other was 
Mr. George Francis Train, a model 
Yankee, voluble, clever, unscrupu- 
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lous, and not to be put down by 
force or clamour from without, or 
any sense of diffidence from within, 
and as regards his opinions on Eng- 
land, whence his forefathers emi- 
grated, as rabid as a Fenian. The 
ex-ambassador was a native of the 
border State of Kentucky, where 
slavery was at that time both legal 
and popular, and undertook to 
prove, by abstract reasoning and 
the result of his own experience of 
the working of the institution, that 
slavery was a crime against God 
and man, and a wrong to the white 
as well as to the black race. His 
opponent, a native of Boston, Mas- 
sachusetts, of old Puritan stock, 
undertook to prove not only that 
slavery was sanctioned in the Old 
Testament, and not prohibited in 
the New, but that whatever might 
be its effects upon the white man, 
it was a clear gain and unmistak- 
able blessing to the negro. The 
anti-slavery advocate was to com- 
mence the discussion, and to ex- 
pound his principles and enforce 
his arguments for half an hour. 
At the end of that time the pro- 
slavery counsel was for the same 
period to be allowed to state his 
case. Each was to be allowed to 
take two turns at the rhetorical 
mill, and the apologist of slavery 
was to close the discussion. The 
Southern orator, amid the flutter- 
ing of white handkerchiefs and the 
murmured applause of the ladies 
(without whose powerful aid, it 
may be remarked en passant, there 
would never have been much anti- 
slavery agitation in America be- 
yond the limits of Maine and Mas- 
sachusetts), took the English-radi- 
cal and pulpit view of the subject; 
maintained that the negro was the 
equal of the white man in rational 
capacity if his faculties were not sys- 
tematically repressed and stunted 
by slavery; and that he was en- 
titled to every right and privilege, 
legal, social, or political, that was 
enjoyed by the whites, He derided 
the notion of any natural antipathy 
of races, and maintained that that 
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antipathy against the negro, if any 
existed, was factitious, and mainly 
produced by the pernicious institu- 
tion of slavery—a system as de- 
grading to the slave-owner as to 
the slave. The Northern and pro- 
slavery advocate denied the natural 
equality so urgently insisted upon, 
and boldly maintained that the 
negro, under the best of circum- 
stances, could only be educated up 
to a certain low point; that all the 
manners and training in the world 
could not develop the blackthorn 
into the oak; that the highest 
development to which the black 
man could attain was the white 
man’s lowest; that the negro race 
was as purely imitative as the 
monkeys, and never originated any- 
thing; that above all things it re- 
quired governance and the strong 
but kindly hand vf a paternal des- 
potism to keep it right; and that 
without such governance it had a 
constant tendency to relapse into 
barbarism. Lastly, he maintained 
that, even in the theological and 
pulpit view, it was much better for 
the negro to be a Christian slave 
in America than to be a free and 
pagan savage in his native Africa. 
Seventy years of well-fed toil in 
the cotton-fields of America, even 
though embittered by the cup of 
slavery, were, he thought, but a 
slight price to pay in this world for 
the hope, if not the certainty, of 
salvation in the next. The ladies 
did not wave their handkerchiefs 
in approval of these sentiments. 
No murmurs of applause came 
from their lips, and some of the 
strong-minded so far forgot their 
dignity as to imitate the well- 
known sibilations of the sterner 
sex, when displeased or irritated, 
and to hiss vehemently. But the 
speaker was as much accustomed 
to opposition as to applause, and 
was not to be daunted, especially 
as the storm of hisses was very 
promptly followed by a_ louder 
storm of applause. Folding his 
arms, 4nd confronting the assembly 
with perfect composure, and with 
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a smile that seemed to hint that he 
rather enjoyed the excitement than 
otherwise, he awaited the return 
of silence. It .took at least five 
minutes out of his prescribed thirty 
before his opponents would allow 
him to proceed. ‘Ladies and gen- 
tlemen,” he continued, “let me, as 
Mr. Lincoln would say, tell you a 
story. In his native Africa, the 
negro is a savage—brutal, bloody, 
and miserable. The King of Da- 
homey (you have all heard, no 
doubt, of that amiable monarch), 
when he ascended the throne—or 
the three-legged stool, whichever 
it may have been—of his ancestors, 
resolved to inaugurate his auspi- 
cious reign by the usual sacrifices 
and ceremonies. Unless he were 
to be considered a weaker and more 
worthless king than those who pre- 
ceded him, it was necessary that he 
should catch seven thousand of his 
male subjects, cut off their heads, 
and let their blood drain into an 
empty tank in front of the royal 
palace, until the liquid was deep 
enough to float the royal canoe 
with the king inside of it. But 
the king, luckily for his subjects, 
was ‘hard up.’ Being one of the 
principal slave-dealers of the world, 
and knowing full well the market 
value of a black labourer, he re- 
solved, instead of cutting off the 
heads of seven thousand such arti- 
cles of traffic, to sell four thousand 
of them all alive and with their 
heads on their shoulders to the 
Cubans and Brazilians, and to sac- 
rifice only three thousand for the 
floating of his canoe. Though the 
ceremony was thus shorn of much 
of its grace, be@Mty, and solemnity, 
in the eyes of the faithful people 
of Dahomey, and his Majesty in- 
curred the risk of loss of prestige 
and power, he had the satisfaction 
of getting about ten dollars a-head 
for his live savages; and the four 
thousand savages sold into slavery 
had the satisfaction of being allow- 
ed to live, and of being taught that 
Jesus Christ was the Saviour of 
sinners. Now, ladies and gentle- 
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men, let me ask you a question. 
Was it better as a negro to be one 
of the three thousand who were 
slain, or one of the four thousand 
who were enslaved? Was it better 
to go to the grave without ever 
having heard of the blessed truths 
of the Gospel, but with the satisfac- 
tion of perishing in the cause of 
royalty and the native superstition, 
or to go to Cuba and Brazil to be 
taught to work, to become a useful 
member of society, to be well fed 
and cared for, and, best of all, to 
be instructed in Christian doctrine 
and made the heir of salvation? 
All you who think the king of 
Dahomey ought not, under the 
circumstances, to have sold his sub- 
jects into slavery, hold up your 
hands.” About half the assembly 
responded to the call, amid loud 
cheers. “ All who are of the con- 
trary opinion, hold up yours.” 
The other half held up theirs; and 
a titter b: gan to run through the 
assembly, like a breeze over a corn- 
field. ‘* Ladies and gentlemen,” 
said the imperturbable Train, 
with the most provoking coolness, 
“T cannot make you out—you 
puzzle me exceedingly. It seems 
to me that one half of you are 
murderers, and the other half 
Christians.” The non-sequitur was 
so delicious that it totally upset 
the gravity of the meeting, and 
elicited a perfect hurricane’ of 
laughter, in the midst of which the 
illogical friend of slavery and the 
negro was able to snatch a seeming 
victory, and retire from the plat- 
form in a blaze of triumph. 

The incident may help to confirm 
what every traveller in America re- 
ports, that however unanimous the 
British and European public, who 
only know of the negro by hear- 
say, may be in its detestation of 
slavery, no such unanimity exists 
in America, where the negro is but 
known too well. The great city of 
New York, the real and only me- 
tropolis of America, was before and 
up to the close of the war intensely 
pro-slavery, and ninety-nine bhun- 








dredths of its working and trading 
classes would rejoice if not a negro 
were left among them. Mr. Fer- 
nando Wood, late Mayor of New 
York, has repeatedly declared that 
he could at any time call a public 
meeting, to which admission should 
be free and without tickets, in 
which resolutions in favour of sla- 
very could be carried by an over- 
whelming majority. Even the late 
Mr. Cobden, than whom no sincerer 
opponent of slavery ever existed, 
confessed that his views upon the 
question of the sudden emanci- 
pation of the slaves, and the real 
condition of the negroes, had been 
greatly modified by a visit to the 
South. At an early period of the 
civil war, Mr. Lincoln, aware that 
there was a negro question as well 
as a slavery question, emphatically 
declared that he had neither the 
wish nor the right to abolish slavery ; 
and as emphatically told the free 
negroes, through a deputation which 
sought his advice, that Africa or 
Central America was better suited 
for them than any portion of the 
United States, North or South. 
Mr. Seward, the author of the 
famous prediction that the contest 
between North and South on the 
slavery question was “ irrepressible,” 
was no sooner involved in the heavy 
as well as intricate responsibilities 
of office than he too became pru- 
dent, and would have been glad to 
compromise with the South for the 
perpetuation of slavery within its 
then existing limits, provided the 
South would have agreed to its 
non-extension into any new terri- 
tories. And before English aboli- 
tionists and humanitarians condemn 
the Americans for their past will- 
ingness to tolerate slavery within 
certain limits, and their present un- 
willingness, in spite of laws and 
acts of Congress, to elevate the 
negroes to political and _ social 
equality with the white race, it 
might be as well if they would ask 
themselves whether, if, unhappily 
for Great Britain and Ireland, there 
were four millions of negroes within 
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the compass of their isles, they 
too might not be less willing to 


confess than they are now that the’ 


negro is a full brother, fit to take a 
seat in Parliament or on the bench 
of justice, to be made a bishop, 
& peer, or an ambassador, or to 
intermarry with the fair daughters 
of our landed or commercial aris- 
tocracy. 

The introduction of the Afri- 
can race into America seems to 
have been a great calamity to all 
concerned — to white as well as 
to black. America profited for 
a while by the importation; but 
the penalty she paid during the 
late civil war, and which she 
will yet have to pay before the 
account, either in blood or money, 
is settled, is far more than enough 
to overbalance all the gains by the 
rice, cotton, and sugar trade which 
negro labour develops, were they 
trebled or quadrupled. The war 
is supposed to have freed the ne- 
groes. Will peace, when restored, 
in fact as well as in name, enable 
the freedmen to live in happiness, 
to increase and multiply, and per- 
form those proper functions of the 
good citizen which are expected 
of the whites—the functions of 
steady labour, of thrift, of prudent 
forethought—all of which are ne- 
cessary, not alone for the advance- 
ment in civilisation of any race of 
men, but for the prevention of its 
relapse into partial or complete 
barbarism? This is the question 
which weighs heavily upon the 
minds of all the true statesmen in 
America at this moment, though it 
may be lightly estigated by women 
and preachers, and¥,have no terrors 
for rabid theorists who act and 
speak as if they would rather that 
the heavens should crack, and chaos 
come again, than that their private 
notions of abstract justice should 
not become the law both of man 
and nature. 

In answering this and other de- 
pendent questions, we have to con- 
sider what the negro is in his native 
Africa; what he was in bondage 
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prior to his enforced emancipation 
in the Southern States of the Union; 
what he is in freedom when left to 
himself, as in Hayti; what he is in 
freedom shared with the whites, as 
in Jamaica; and what he is in the 
Northern States of America and 
in Oanada, where he suffers under 
social ban and political exclusion. 
Fair, impartial, and unprejudiced 
answers to these questions may 
have no weight with the theorists, 
either of the press, the debating 
club, or the pulpit; but they can- 
not but have an influence upon the 
minds of statesmen and men of 
sense and business, who are content 
to live under natural conditions, 
and make the best of them, with- 
out grieving that neither Great 
Britain nor America is Utopia or 
Barataria; or imagining, in their 
insolent and blasphemous conceit, 
that they are wiser than the Al- 
mighty, and able to eradicate evils 
and contradictions from a world in 
which He has permitted them to 
exist. 

It will be admitted, that in his 
native Africa the negro has never 
emerged out of primitive barbarism. 
He is not, it is true, of the fiercest 
order of savages who delight in 
bloodshed and the chase, but a pas- 
toral and agricultural savage of a 
milder type, though addicted to 
wild and gloomy superstitions, and 
having no idea of a God, though 
strong ideas of a devil. He wor- 
ships a Fetish or Mumbo Jumbo, 
offers human sacrifices, sells his 
own race into slavery, and makes 
the females of his family, who are 
very superior to the males, do all 
the drudgery of the little agricul- 
ture he understands or desires, 
while he delivers himself up to 
sloth and such base animal indul- 
gences as his nature prompts. Civ- 
ilisation has never been promoted 
or understood by him in the slight- 
est degree. There have been vari- 
ous forms of high civilisation in 
China, Japan, India, Persia, and 
. Arabia. There have been Pheni- 
cian, Assyrian, and Egyptian states 
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and monarchies, in which art, science, 
and literature have been cultivated, 
and in which philosopby—not to 
be shamed by that of modern times 
—has shed its beneficent light upon 
the darkness of the ages. Greece, 
Carthage, Rome, have shown what 
civilising energy and intellect they 
possessed ; and that if they origin- 
ated in barbarism, they grew rapidly 
out of it by the innate virtue of 
their blood. The great Caucasian 
stock, spreading from Asia west- 
wards and southwards, has peopled 
Europe, America, and Australia 
with bold enterprising and progres- 
sive men, and founded states and 
empires that, by their superior 
brilliancy, cast into shadow the 
most splendid achievements of the 
monarchies and people of old. But 
during this time the negro has done 
nothing. In all the record of his- 
tory, from Moses downwards, the 
negro has been the same. He has 
remained in Africa, fastened like a 
limpet to his rock, and given no 
sign of improvement in the long 
interval, or shown the least capa- 
city for self-advancement. He is 
as unchanged as the beaver, the 
bee, and the monkey. As he was 
four thousand years ago, so he is 
now. - Had he not been discovered 
by the European races, and for- 
cibly removed from his own habitat, 
like the horse, to be made available 
as a labourer in a country which 
knew him not, he never of his own 
accord would have sought his for- 
tune, or been impressed with the 
remotest desire of seeking it else- 
where than in his own tropical 
fields and jungles. 

But when transplanted into the 
New World, and subjected to the 
control of white men, and to the 
influences of their civilisation, the 
negro race develops many useful 
qualities. If a native of Africa, 
and taken violently from his home 
to be sold into slavery, the negro 
reconciles himself to his fate, be- 
cause slavery is an African institu- 
tion, and his own chiefs and kings 
are slave-dealers and slave-owners, 
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and treat their human chattels with 
far greater barbarity than the whites 
were ever known to be guilty of. 
When born in America, al scarcely 
knowing anything of Africa, he 
takes his condition as a matter of 
course ; and in the second or third 
generation at farthest, becomes not 
only a valuable but a contented 
member of society. The experience 
of the Southern States showed for 
two hundred years, under British 
rule, and afterwards under the Re- 
publican Government, that, so far 
from being miserable, morose, and 
dangerous in slavery, the negro en- 
joyed all the pleasures that his easy 
and docile nature placed within his 
reach, If he received kind treat- 
ment, which he generally did, he 
loved his master, and would have 
done anything in his power to 
serve him. As regards his physical 
condition, he was far better provid- 
ed for than the agricultural labourer 
of Russia, Poland, Germany, and 
some parts of the south of England. 
He lived in a good hut or cottage, 
received medical treatment in in- 
fancy, old age, and ill health, at the 
expense of his master; saw his 
children provided for, without an 
extra tax on his own exertions, or 
any diminution of his usual com- 
forts, and was enabled to provide 
for the supply of the luxuries which 
negroes as well as white men crave, 
by many little indulgences and per- 
quisites which are not placed in 
the way of his free white compeer 
in Europe. He was allowed to keep 
poultry, to feed them on his mas- 
ter’s corn, and sell the eggs and the 
chickens for his own advantage. 
With the money he purchased to- 
bacco for himself and ribbons for 
his wife. He was permitted to 
hunt in the drains, gulleys, and 
shallow waters ‘for terrapin and the 
other varieties of land turtle and 
tortoise, which he himself would 
not eat on any condition, but which 
were a great luxury and dainty to 
his master, to whom he sold them 
at an established price. The whole 
of this was gain to the negro. In 
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old age he was provided for more 
abundantly than any white pauper 
in England; for slavery, it should 
be remembered, contained a Poor 
Law within itself. Society in this 
respect, as in others, despotic upon 
all matters within the sphere of its 
influence, frowned down the slave- 
owner who allowed his worn-out 
labourers in their senility or sick- 
ness to be otherwise than tenderly 
and liberally provided for. In this 
condition, with all its disadvant- 
ages—and, it may be conceded, with 
all its outrages against the rights of 
a man to be his own proprietor— 
though the negro may have been 
made a slave, he ceased to be a 
savage. If the fears of his master 

fears which the late war in Ame- 
rica proved to have been singularly 
unfounded—denied him the privi- 
lege of education, and the use of 
those admirable tools of education 
too commonly considered to be edu- 
cation in themselves—namely, read- 
ing, writing, and arithmetic—he 
was, at all events, instructed in the 


‘religion of Christ; his only chance, 


according to some, of that heavenly 
beatitude, which others believe to 
be the inheritance of the whole 
human race. Those who are ultra- 
Christian in this respect, will doubt- 
less acknowledge, however much 
they abhor slavery, that the Chris- 
tian slave in the South was in 
a better condition, with all the 
wrongs and hardships attendant 
upon his lot, than the free savage, 
who possesses his own huts and his 
own labour, but does not possess 
his own soul, But the question 
need not be placed upon this 
basis. It may be made to rest 
upon a lower and more worldly 
platform. In slavery, up to the 
outbreak of the great civil war, the 
negro race multiplied exceedingly. 
In many States their numbers were 
fast encroaching upon those of the 
whites; and in South Carolina they 
actually, from small beginnings, had 
become the majority. Had they 
suffered from want, from ill-treat- 
ment, from neglect, from disease, or 
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from uncongenial circumstances— 
had the iron of oppression, to use a 
current phrase, ‘entered into their 
souls”—had the keen competition 
for existence, and the cares and 
sorrows attendant upon it, among 
more responsible and in some re- 
spects more unhappy human beings, 
weighed heavily upon their minds 
and bodies,—it is not probable that 
their numbers would have increas- 
ed so steadily and so rapidly, but 
highly probable that they would 
have as steadily diminished. 

If we turn from the condition of 
the negro in slavery to his condi- 
tion in freedom, and estimate his 
physical, his moral, his social, and 
religious advantages, a very differ- 
ent picture presents itself. The 
state of Hayti, in which he as 
jealously excludes the white man 
from political power as the white 
man excluded him in South Caro- 
lina, is well known. From being 
one of the richest, it bas become one 
of the poorest islands of that teem- 
ing climate. Production has de- 
creased; the lands are relapsing in- 
to aboriginal wilderness; the negro, 
content with little, basks in the 
sun, as careless and about as nude 
as the hog; and what little Chris- 
tianity he once understood is re- 
placed by the frightful superstition 
of Obeah, which the race brought 
with them from their native Africa, 
and which no Christian teaching 
suffices to eradicate. He is not 
quite so bad in Jamaica, where a 
leaven of white men purifies the 
black mass, and keeps it from total 
putrefaction. But even in this 
lovely island, where he lives side 
by side with a white minority, able 
to deny him social privilege and 
companionship, but unable to de- 
prive him of political rights and 
legal equality, we find that, al- 
though his numbers increase, his 
usefulness to himself and to society 
diminishes. His wants are few, 
the climate suits him, and he dis- 
likes labour. The land either goes 
untilled, or is so partially cultivated 
as to give him only the pumpkin, 
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which is the prime necessity of his 
life. The ruin of Jamaica as a 
colony that added largely to the 
wealth of the world, is too old and 
familiar a story to need repetition. 
The facts are known, and so dis- 
tasteful to the great bulk of the 
thinking people of England, that if 
the United States desired to buy 
the island outright, it is likely that 
most of us would think a hundred 
pounds a liberal offer for so barren 
an acquisition. And although there 
is much religion (so called) among 
the negroes in Jamaica—though 
they believe the Saviour of the 
world to have been a black man, 
and though they sing Christian 
hymns with a fervour that springs 
more from musical imitativeness 
and love of melody than from piety 
or comprehension of the sentiments 
inculeated—their religion has so 
little root in their nature, that 
“Obeahism ” lives in their hearts, 
while Christianity only dwells on 
their lips. This frightfyl supersti- 
tion of- their African ancestors, with 
its cruel, disgusting, and obscene 
rites, defies all the vigilance of the 
magistracy and all the efforts of 
the clergy to root it out. It would 
be easy to expatiate upon this sub- 
ject, and to pile proof upon proof 
of the degeneracy of the negro 
when left to his own governance, 
or, as in Jamaica, when his num- 
bers are such, compared with the 
whites, as to give him the prepon- 
derance. The world has rung with 
the fearful story of his doings in 
St. Domingo, and might have rung 
once more, with a story even more 
hideous, four months ago, in this 
very island of Jamaica, had it not 
been for the severity and prompti- 
tude—technically illegal perhaps in 
the case of Gordon, but in its general 
results highly beneficial to blacks 
and whites—which were displayed 
by Governor Eyre in the suppression 
ot a war of races, and the condign 
and speedy punishment of the ag- 
gressors. .And here it may be 
observed, en passant, that our Eng- 
lish philanthropists of the malig- 
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nant type were grossly deceived by 
the “sensation” headings of the 
‘New York Herald,’ which was one 
of the first journals in America to 
record the circumstances, ‘Tue 
GROUND OUMBERED WITH THE 
SLAIN,” “EIGHT MILES OF DEAD 
BODIES,’ were captions designed 
for American, not for European pur- 
poses—prepense exaggerations after 
the true American manner, and in- 
tended by the pro-slavery and anti- 
negro party to alarm the abolition- 
ists and black republicans, lest the 
gift of too much freedom to a semi- 
barbarous race in the South should 
cause a black Jacquerie in the cot- 
ton districts, and perhaps extend 
its ravages to the border and north- 
ern States. “ Behold,” it was said, 
“the baleful effects of abolition! 
England, that first set the perni- 
cious example of setting the negro 
free, and that sent its emissaries to 
stir up civil war in our own happy 
land on behalf of the ‘nigger,’ be- 
gins to see the error of her ways, 
and makes short, sharp, and decisive 
work of her black protégé as soon 
as he becomes troublesome. We 
too perhaps may have to imitate 
her example at no distant day, if 
we are stupid enough to pamper 
the ‘nigger’ and give him a vote.” 
But our English black republicans, 
unaware either of the exaggeration 
or its motives, were deluded, as 
they usually are when a negro is 
concerned, and made ample use of 
the fabulous “eight miles of dead 
bodies” in their denunciations of 
Mr. Eyre. Even to this day the 
phrase does good service in their 
cowardly cause, and gives force to 
the invective which they never 
weary in directing against a man 
who, in the service of any other 
government than that of England, 
would have received the thanks and 
the encouragement of his superiors, 
if not reward and promotion. 
Philosophy may talk as it will of 
the natural equality of the whole 
human race; but there is an in- 
stinct in man as well as in animals 
—an instinct which, if it cannot 


argue, can act—and in the long-run 
often proves itself stronger than the 
most faultless reasoning. There 
is an antipathy of race, against 
which all argument is power- 
less. Even in our own little isles, 
where we are all white, there is a 
repugnance between the Irish and 
the Anglo-Saxon, and vice versa, 
which defies analysis and logic, 
and which prevails among the same 
races when transplanted to Amer- 
ica, The antipathy of the Anglo- 
Saxon against people of a different 
colour from his own springs, in the 
first place, from a desire to rule and to 
possess. The savage aborigines of 
every continent and island which he 
has invaded in order to colonise and 
retain the land, have been invariably 
persecuted with relentless ferocity. 
The Red man has all byt disap- 
peared from the United States. At 
the census of 1860 it was found 
that no more than 300,000 of the 
race that once possessed the con- 
tinent, remained on Federal terri- 
tory between the Atlantic and the 
Pacific—about as large a popula- 
tion, if all collected together in 
one spot, as would about equal 
that of the city of Baltimore. The 
race was too proud, too wild, too 
independent, too lazy, and in all 
respects too worthless, to be enslay- 
ed. As the Red man could not be 
made to work, the Anglo-Saxons 
resolved to exterminate him, and 
they have all but accomplished 
their purpose. Similar results have 
grown out of similar causes in South 
Africa, Australia, and New Zealand. 
Philosophy, humanity, Christianity, 
all are alike impotent to stay the 
inevitable catastrophe. The infe- 
rior race provokes aggression, even 
when the superior would gladly do 
no more than banish it beyond the 
boundaries of civilisation; and at 
every provocation the aggressors 
suffer infinitely more than the supe- 
rior race which repels and punishes 
them. The Anglo-Saxon farmer 
and the Anglo-Saxon missionary 
have different ideas upon the sub- 
ject; but it is the ideas of the 
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farmer and not of the missionary 
which ultimately prevail; and the 
rifle of the one settles a question, 
which all the piety and all the logic 
of the other is unable to take out 
of the Court of Brute Force into 
the higher Oourt of Reason. In 
the Northern States of America, in 
which slavery was unprofitable, and 
in many of which, Massachusetts 
among the number, care was taken 
to sell the slaves to Southern plant- 
ers before the formal abolition of 
slavery within their territories, the 
antagonism and antipathy to the 
negro has never been so strong as 
against the Red man. At alli 
events, the free negro in the cold 
North, where he could find no un- 
occupied land on which he could 
squat and grow pumpkins, was 
compelled either to work, to die, 
or to go South, with the certainty of 
slavery if he took the last alterna- 
tive. A few chose to turn their faces 
southwards and take all the risks 
of slavery. The great bulk of them, 
however, remained in the North; 
and while population was scanty, 
and was not continually reinforced 
by such swarms of Irishmen and 
Germans as have poured into the 
country from European ports for 
the last sixteen years, found oc- 
cupations as coachmen, barbers, 
and waiters. Twenty years ago 
the negroes all but monopolised 
these avocations in the Northern 
and Middle States. But the copi- 
ous immigration of Irish and Ger- 
mans has wrought a change in these 
respects. Five millions of white 
labourers having come into the 
country, the weaker and Jess intel- 
ligent race, unable to compete with 
them, has as usual gone to the 
wall, The Irish have all but driven 
the negroes out of the position of 
waiters and coachmen ; and the Ger- 
mans have rapidly superseded them 
as barbers. Year by year the ne- 
groes have been squeezed out of their 
former place; and all avocations 
have been closed against them, except 
those of the porter, the night-man, 
the whitewasher, and the chimney- 
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sweep. In the first business—where 
nothing is wanted but strong arms 
and a strong back—the Irishman, 
in all the great cities and ports of 
the Atlantic, is fast taking the lead; 
and the poor negro has no resource 
but the lowest paid and most offen- 
sive avocations, like those of the 
sweep and the dustman. And even 
from these he bids fair to be driven 
by white competition, when there 
will be nothing left for him but 
pauperism, the grave, or emigration. 
Black pauperism neither the Yan- 
kees nor the men of the South will 
tolerate, so that the choice left for 
the poor negro is but a dreary one. 
In the meanwhile death is coming 
to the relief of his unhappy race. 
In 1860, prior to the civil war, it 
was proved by the decennial returns 
of the census that, notwithstanding 
all the accessions to the free negro 
population of the North derived 
from the influx of runaway slaves, 
and the operation of what it was 
then the fashion to call the Under- 
ground Railway, the births did not 
equal the deaths, nor the influx of 
Southern negroes keep up the num- 
bers of the race. The cold of the 
climate, poverty, disease, dejection 
—all combined to thin their num- 
bers, and point to the day, distant 
perhaps, but certain to come, when 
the negro would be as rare in the 
Northern States of America as he 
is in Europe. ‘ 

It is constantly urged by those 
who have much zeal and little know- 
ledge that, low as may be the men- 
tal condition of the negro in his 
natural state, it may be greatly im- 
proved by education. There’ is no 
doubt that negroes can be educated, 
if by education be meant that they 
can be taught to read, to write, and 
to master the fundamental rules of 
arithmetic. There is no doubt also 
that they are highly imitative, and 
after going to church or chapel 
learn to preach after a fashion, de- 
lightful to black men and women, 
but to noone else. But if by edu- 
cation be meant the use of reading, 
writing, and arithmetic as tools of 
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knowledge, as instruments of pro- 
gress, and the development of truth ; 
and that by any amount of education 
a Plato, a Socrates, a Bacon, a New- 
ton, a Shakespeare, a Mendelssohn, 
a Rubens, a Watt, a Humboldt, or a 
Canova, can arise among the black 
race,—it is incumbent upon those 
who make such a claim on the 
negro’s behalf to give some little 
proof of the faith that is in them. 
Did anybody ever hear of a negro 
mathematician, of a negro engineer, 
of a negro architect, of a negro 
painter, of a negro political econo- 
mist, of a negro poet, or even of 
@ negro musician—using the word 
in the sense of a creator of me- 
lody and harmony? It is no more 
possible, by means of education, 
to confer upon the negro the men- 
tal vigor of the white man, than 
it is, by means of education, to 
elevate the white man into angelic 
perfection. Nature, which fixed the 
limits of the white man’s mind, fixed 
those also of the black; and no 
training, no example, can cultivate 
the lower animal into the higher. 
It is true that to a certain extent 
the negro can be improved by ad- 
mixture of blood with the white 
race. The mulatto is generally more 
intelligent than the full-blooded 
negro, and the quadroon and octo- 
roon make still further advances in 
the scale of humanity; but even 
this intermixture of blood can only 
be’ carried to a definable limit. 
Nature is inexorable in punishing 
infractions of her laws. The white 
and the black may intermarry, but 
the decree of ultimate barrenness 
is the penalty pronounced upon 
the hybrid race—a penalty that 
is certain to be exacted in the 
fourth generation. After that time 
the unnatural plant dies out, and 
nature vindicates her own intention 
to suffer no permanent amalgama- 
tion. As a pure black the negro 
may live and multiply, but not 
otherwise. And as a pure black 
his history is the same in all ages. 
Left to himself, and without white 
control and guidance, he forgets 
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the lessons he has learnt, and slides 
rapidly back to his original barbar- 
ism. 

The faction in the North that, 
for a political purpose, and the re- 
tention of power in its own hands, 
desire to neutralise or swamp the 
votes of the Southern whites by 
conferring the fullest political fran- 
chise upon the ignorant blacks, has 
no real love for the race it professes 
a desire to elevate. Its policy is 
inspired not by affection for the 
negro, but by democratic hatred for 
the former master of slaves, whom 
it considers—and perhaps not alto- 
gether erroneously—to be of neces- 
sity an aristocrat. But the great 
bulk of the American people, even 
in Massachusetts, treat the negro 
with aversion. Ultra-democratic in 
political theory, they become social 
aristocrats whenever it becomes a 
question of race and colour. The 
white man in New England, guoad 
the black man, is as much of an 
aristocrat in heart and feeling as 
any Duke of Broadacres is in Eng- 
land, guoad his footman or his shoe- 
black. The negro is in no State of 
the Union a full citizen, in right of 
his manhood, as the white man is, 
In some States he is absolutely ex- 
cluded from all political right and 
privilege, simply and solely because 
he is black. In others he is allowed 
a vote if he have a certain money 
qualification not necessary in the 
white man’s case. In most, if not 
all, of what were once called the 
“free States,” he is excluded from 
the jury-box. In none of the States 
has a black man ever been elected 
to a judgeship, a governorship, or a 
senatorship, or been chosen a re- 
presentative of the people in Con- 
gress or the local legislature. There 
was never a black clerk in the Cus- 
tom-House or the Post-Office, or 
even a black keeper of a lighthouse, 
of all which appointments the Gov- 
ernment of the day possess the 
patronage. Black men in New Eng- 
land, New York, the Middle States, 
and the Far West, must not show 
themselves in boxes at the theatres, 
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and in some cities they must not ride 
in the omnibuses, It has been found 
impossible to prohibit them from 
travelling on the rail, but on many 
lines there is a negro-car, reserved 
exclusively for the use of these 
coloured pariahs. A recent case— 
that of a very respectable and worthy 
negro, who keeps a restaurant and 
ice-cream saloon at New Brighton, 
in Staten Island—shows a. still 
more unworthy mode of oppression 
against the race. This “coloured 
gentleman,” one of the aristocracy of 
his people, was travelling, during 
the heats of last summer, in a car 
on one of the New York railways, 
when he had occasion, as his white 
companions had, to go to the ice- 
pitcher for a drink of water. The 
conductor in charge of the train 
forbade his drinking. The water 
was for white people, not for blacks. 
It was thought apparently that the 
touch of a negro’s lips would be 
pollution to the tin can from which 
others drank, and that the stain 
could not be washed out, any more 
than that on Lady Macbeth’s hand, 
by all the water of the ocean. This 
negro, though unable to read or 
write, had influence enough with 
some one who could, to procure the 
publication of a statement of the case 
in some of the newspapers: but 
all the satisfaction he got from the 
railway officials whose conduct he 
impugned was the assertion, that he 
he had been generously | treated 
in being allowed a seat in the 
car; and that the next time he at- 
tempted to travel on that line, he 
would either be excluded altogether, 
put into the cattle-truck, or locked 
up by himself. In some of the 
Western States, Indiana among the 
number, a negro is not allowed to 
settle, or even to enter without 
satisfactory proof to the proper au- 
thorities at the frontier, or the 
nearest town to it, that he only in- 
tends to pass through, and that he 
has money enough to pay his way 
while he remains in the prohibited 
territory. In all menial offices, the 
negro is not only tolerated but ap- 
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proved of; but if he presume to step 
out of his sphere and claim either 
social or political fellowship with 
the dominant race, he speedily finds 
to his sorrow that he has made a mis- 
take. The ‘Tribune,’ edited very 
ably, zealously, and honestly by Mr. 
Horace Greeley, and the ‘Indepen- 
dent,’ a religious paper lately edited 
by the Rev. Henry Ward Beecher, 
and now by the Rev. Theodore 
Tilton, may each, to the full scope 
of their will, knowledge, and ear- 
nestness, advocate the cause of the 
negro—assert his complete social 
and political, as well as legal equal- 
ity with the white man—and main- 
tain, as the latter once did, that the 
blood of the white race would be 
greatly improved by the admixture 
with that of the black; but if 
either of these influential editors 
ventured to carry his preaching into 
practice so far as to employ a black 
compositor in his composing-rooms, 
or a black pressman at- his printing- 
presses, the whole of his white 
workmen would immediately strike 
work and leave the premises, even 
though the ruin of their employers 
might be the result. The same 
principles that lead workmen in 
England and Scotland to establish 
trades-unions, lead the working 
classes in America to combine 
against the negro. They not only 
despise and Jook down upon him as 
an inferior, on account of his colour, 
but they dread his competition in 
the labour-market; for they know 
that his necessities—and, it may 
be added, the smaller number of 
his wants—render him willing to 
work for smaller wages than the 
whites. The newly-arrived Irish— 
as well as those of older standing, 
who have no means of living but 
by the comparatively unskilled la- 
bour of their hands, and with whom, 
in consequence, the negroes come 
into more intimate competition than 
with any other class—are for this 
reason particularly hostile to the 
“niggers,” or, as they mostly pro- 
nounce the word, the “ naygurs.” 
During the anti-conscription riots 








in New York in the summer of 
1863, this animosity of the Irish 
against the negro was frightfully 
exhibited. Poor inoffensive black 
men, unaware of the commotion, 
and quietly passing along the streets 
in the exercise of their ordinary 
business, were bruised and ‘beaten 
to death, stoned tv death, shot, 
stabbed, and hung to lamp-posts, 
amid the exultations of a fiendish 
multitude, uine-tenths of whom 
were Irishmen and _ Irishwomen. 
If the rioters had had a leader— 
which they fortunately had not— 
or had such leader possessed the 
art of directing and organising the 
populace, there is much reason to 
believe that the antagonism of race 
—of which cool philosophers in 
their closets, and hot preachers in 
their pulpits, sometimes deny the 
- existence—would have received 
another proof of its vitality as hor- 
rible as that of St. Domingo, and 
with the added shame, that the 
aggressors were the stronger, and 
not the weaker race. So ineradic- 
able is the feeling, that many emi- 
nent native-born Americans, who 
hate the Irish politically as much 
as they dislike the negroes socially, 
were sorry that the riots did not 
extend all over the country, in 
order, as they said, that every 
Irishman in America might have 
killed a nigger, and be hung for 
it 


There have been slave-owners in 
the South as conscientiously con- 
vinced as any abolitionist or black- 
republican in the North that slav- 
ery was a crime; and who proved 
their faith by their works, and 
emancipated their slaves, either 
during their own lives, or by ex- 
press testamentary order after their 
death. Among others, the cele- 
brated Virginian, John Randolph 
of Roanoke, by his will freed his 
four hundred slaves, and left- suffi- 
cient money to purchase a tract of 
sixteen thousand acres of fine arable 
land in Ohio, to be divided among 
the four hundred in farms of forty 
acres each. The well-meant experi- 
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ment ended in failure and disaster. 
The white farmers of the district 
disapproved of the importation of 
so many black men into their neigh- 
bourhood ; and the negroes, left to 
their own guidance, became very bad 
agriculturists. They found it plea- 
santer to smoke than to plough, to 
snooze than to dig. Idle, thriftless, 
improvident, and careless of the 
morrow, they speedily reduced them- 
selves to poverty. They did not 
even see the necessity, or at all 
events they did not act upon it, 
of saving from the harvest of one 
year the seed necessary for that of 
the next. In less than three years 
more than one-half of them were 
sold out by the foreclosures of the 
mortgages they had effected on their 
farms, and within ten years not a 
single negro proprietor remained out 
of the four hundred. The benevo- 
lence of John Randolph was wasted, 
and his great scheme of practical 
charity came to nought, partly on ac- 
count of the antagonism of the non- 
slaveholding whites, and partly on 
account of the natural incapacity of 
the negro to till the soil except upon 
compulsion. 

A more recent instance that oc- 
curred within a year in Philadelphia 
—the City of Brotherly Love, the 
home and hotbed of American hu- 
manitarianism, and of many other 
‘“‘isms” that have charms for people 
who think they are immeasurably 
wiser and better than all the rest 
of the human race—will show how 
deeply rooted are the prejudices 
entertained against the black race 
by those who would on no account 
enslave, or suffer others to enslave, 
a negro. A _ respectable mulatto, 
possessing some of the virtues of 
thrift, prudence, and industry, in- 
herited along with his white blood, 
was owner of a lot of two acres in 
the close vicinity of the city. He 
turned his ground into a market- 
garden; and, from the produce of 
potatoes, cabbages, tomatoes, and 
other vegetables, managed to sup- 
port himself and family. By degrees 
the city grew up around his garden, 
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and in process of time the munici- 
pality found it necessary to cut a 
street directly through the property. 
Houses sprang up on every side; 
his garden was: destroyed, and he 
was no longer able to make the 
produce of the severed portions pay 
for his time and labour. Under 
the circumstances, he was advised, 
as the ground was valuable for 
building purposes, to borrow money 
upon it, and erect houses, In an 
evil hour he acted upon the sugges- 
tion, and borrowed money at the 
current rate of 7 per cent. But 
when his houses were completed, 
he found that no one would tenant 
them. It was too degrading for any 
respectable white man to have a 
black man for his landlord. As a 
last resource, to find means to pay 
the interest on his loan, he reduced 
the rents below the usual average, 
and succeeded in letting a few of 
them to the lowest order of Irish 
emigrants. These very speedily 
gave the place a disreputable char- 
acter; and, what perhaps was quite 
as bad, they obstinately refused to 
pay any rent. The result was, after 
a short time, that the mortgagees 
entered into possession, cleared out 
the bad Irish tenants, and handed 
over to the poor mulatto the value 
of the property, after settlement of 
the mortgage bonds, to begin the 
world afresh. 

Were it necessary, scores, if not 
hundreds, of instances as strong as 
these could be cited to show the 
social ban and excommunication 
under which the free negro labours 
whenever he attempts to enter into 
competition or close companionship 
with the whites, but from which 
the negro did not suffer when in 
bondage to his master. ‘I am very 
much attached to my horse,” said 
an ex-slave-ewner, “ but if the ani- 
mal could speak, and insisted upon 
sleeping in my parlour or library, 
instead of in the stable, I am very 
certain that my attachment would 
speedily change into aversion. So 
it is with the negro. Europeans 
do not understand him: we of the 
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South do. In his place, and under 
control, we respect, and often have 
a sincere regard for him. He is 
useful, faithful, and affectionate. 
He lies and steals,it is true, and 
would be lazy if he durst; but a 
kindly despotism corrects some of 
his evil, and brings out all his good, 
qualities. But in freedom he is, 
with rare exceptions, as useless to 
himself as to society, and will end 
by becoming a public nuisance.” 
These opinions may be due to 
prejudice, but American statesmen 
and British philanthropists — the 
one interested practically, and the 
other theoretically, in the subject— 
will do well to study the facts of 
daily occurrence in the United 
States which bear on the condition of 
the freed negroes, Will these men, 
so lately slaves, and still so igno- 
rant of the responsibilities and the 
duties of freedom, consent, as white 
men do, to work for wages? and 
will they conscientiously and faith- 
fully earn the wages for which they 
work? Upon the answer which 
Time shall give to these questions 
depends not alone the status, but 
the fate of the negro in America. 
If Time reply in the affirmative, 
the political rights which spiteful 
abolitionists would bestow upon 
him in the South, and withhold from 
him in the North, will follow in 
due course. The honest, hard-work- 
ing man will enjoy the privilege 
of a vote, irrespective of his col- 
our; though whether the black 
man will ever achieve his social 
equality with the white, which bit- 
ter Northern clergymen and philo- 
sophers, and silly spinsters, talk so 
much about, but never vindicate 
by their practice or example, is a 
matter of much less importance, 
and on which it is scarcely worth 
while even to speculate. At pres- 
ent the aspect of the negro labour 
question is not favourable. The 
freed slaves look, for the most part, 
upon field-labour with distaste, and 
associate it with the task-master 
from whose clutches they have 
been delivered. They flock into 








the great cities, which they seem 
greatly to prefer to the rice-swamp, 
the cotton-field, and the.sugar-press, 
by their labour in which they added 
to the wealth of the world, and 
seek employment as coach-drivers, 
lockmen and waiters—all very use- 
ful avocations, no doubt, but the 
exercise of which adds nothing to 
the national resources. Washington 
swarms with them, Baltimore is 
encumbered with them, Richmond 
brims over with them, Charleston 
and New Orleans are at their wit’s 
end to know what to do with them. 
Were it only the young and able- 
bodied of both sexes who pressed up- 
on the resources of these cities, the 
evil, though flagrant, might admit 
of alleviation, if not of thorough 
remedy; but when the aged and 
infirm, and the helpless children of 
this unhappy race, deprived by the 
course of war of the protection on 
which they relied, and in the ab- 
sence of which they have nothing 
to depend upon but the charity of 
white people, who know them not, 
and who, themselves ruined by the 
sword and the torch of an unholy 
conflict, have too little left for their 
own support to have anything to 
bestow upon the race whose status 
was the pretext of strife, the case 
becomes one of all but hopeless 
difficulty, perplexity, and misery. 
To these people liberty and the 
grave speedily become one and the 
same blessing. Typhus and smalli- 
pox, aggravated by filth and fa- 
mine, make short work of the 
black man, and relieve overbur- 
dened charity of a task, which 
charity may have the will, but has 
not the means or the power, to 
perform. It has been calculated 
that at least five hundred thousand 
white men lost their lives in the 
late war for the preservation of a 
Union, that is not worth a straw 
if it be not a union of heart, inte- 
rest and mutual respect; and that 
at least twice, if not three times, that 
number of black men, women, and 
children, have been sacrificed, not 
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in the battle-field and the trenches 
merely, but in the swamp, the 
jungle, the hospital, and the back 
slums of crowded cities, where they 
have miserably perished—in free- 
dom, it is true, but in the freedom 
of kindly death and the hospitable 
grave. 

One thing is clear, slavery is 
gone—gone at one great blow, gone 
for ever, not to be revived, either in 
form or in spirit, banished from 
the minds of all English-speaking 
people—and restricted to Spain and 
Brazil, among Christian nations, 
where it exists with diminished vit- 
ality, and is sentenced, there can be 
no reasonable doubt, to be destroy- 
ed, when the hour is ripe for the 
consummation. But if the fact of 
the death of slavery in the South 
be clear, it is equally clear, in view 
of the necessities both of the South- 
ern and the Northern people, and 
of the interests of the whole civil- 
ised world, that the free negro 
must conform himself to the great 
and paramount law of civilisation. 
Like the white man, he must work 
or die. He cannot be allowed to 
lounge about great cities, doing 
nothing but beg. He cannot 
be: permitted to possess Southern 
lands, and suffer them to go out of 
profitable cultivation. He cannot 
be suffered to breed up a race of 
paupers to prey on the industry of 
better men. He cannot be tolerat- 
ed to form hotbeds of filth and 
fever in the great cities, nor to be- 
come either a moral or a physical 
burden upon the community. Those 
who know most of the negro, who 
understand his character best, and 
who have the greatest liking for him, 
as the only agricultural labourer 
who can thrive amid the malaria 
of the rice-fields, or the heats of 
the cotton plantations, declare that 
his wants are so few that he will 
not work systematically for wages, 
but that he will cultivate a little 
patch for bare subsistence, squatting 
upon other men’s lands. It is not 
probable that the Southern land- 
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owners will consent to be thus 
overrun and dispossessed by a pro- 
lific race of black paupers, or that 
if the negroes, not being purchas- 
ers of land, shall take forcible pos- 
session of it, a new war between 
white and black in the South will 
not be the result. If a system of 
apprenticeship to labour, or some 
modified form of serfdom, such 
as that recommended by General 
Banks for Louisiana, be not estab- 
lished, there will only be two 
modes left to settle the stupen- 
dous difficulty. The first is that 
which has been adopted with re- 
gard to the aborigines of America— 
EXTERMINATION, gradual, but sure. 
The second is the establishment of 
& POOR-LAW that shall act upon the 
fundamental and essential axiom, 
that no strong able-bodied man is 
entitled to live upon the charity of 
the community, that he who would 
eat must work, that labour is a sa- 
cred duty ; and that any man, what- 
ever his race or colour, unable or un- 
willing to support himself except by 
beggary and vagrancy, or by breach 
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of the eighth commandment, shall 
be held to labour, whether he like it 
or not; and that if the nature of the 
negro is such that many thousands, 
or hundreds of thousands, of them 
be found throughout the South 
in this condition, unable to ap- 
preciate or turn to account the 
freedom too suddenly thrown upon 
them, such thousands, or hundreds 
of thousands, or millions, whatever 
their number may be, shall in their 
several parishes and townships, and 
by the strong arm of the recognised 
authorities—civil, if the refractory 
paupers be few; military, if they 
are many—be organised into labour 
companies, and compelled to earn 
their subsistence. The question 
under any aspect is one that threat- 
ens to try men’s souls before it re- 
ceives a final and satisfactory solu- 
tion. In the meanwhile the indi- 
cations are but too palpable, that the 
sudden abolition of slavery is no 
boon to the slave, but a disruption 
of old ties, fraught with evil conse- 
quences to all concerned, and most of 
all to the unhappy negroes. 
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PART XII, 


CHAPTER XLY.—THE TIDELESS SHORES. 


Taney who only know the shores 
of the Mediterranean in the winter 
months, and have but enjoyed the 
contrast—and what a contrast !— 
between our inky skies and rain- 
charged atmosphere with that glori- 
ous expanse of blue heaven and that 
air of exciting elasticity—they, I 
say, can still have no conception of 
the real ecstasy of life in a southern 
climate till they have experienced a 
summer beside the tideless sea. 

Nothing is more striking in these 
regions than the completeness of the 
change from day to night. It is 
not alone the rapidity with which 
darkness succeeds—and in this our 
delicious twilight is ever to be re- 
gretted ; what I speak of is the mar- 
vellous transition from the world 
of sights and sounds to the world 
of unbroken silence and dimness. 
In the day the whole air rings with 
life. The flowers flaunt out their 
gorgeous petals, not timidly or re- 
luctantly, but with the bold confi- 
dence of admitted beauty. The 
buds unfold beneath your very 
eyes, the rivulets sing in the clear 
air, and myriads of insects chirp 
till the atmosphere seems to be 
charged with vitality. This in- 
tense vitality is the striking char- 
acteristic of the scene; and it is to 
this that night succeeds, grand, sol- 
emn, and silent, at first to all seem- 
ing in unrelieved blackness, but 
soon to be displayed in a glorious ex- 
panse of darkest, deepest blue, with 
stars of surpassing size. To make 
this change more effective, too, it is 
instantaneous. It was but a mo- 
ment back, and you were gazing on 
the mountain peaks bathed in an 
opal lustre, the cicala making the air 
vibrate with his song; a soft sea- 
breeze was blowing, and stirring the 
oranges amongst the leaves: and 


now all is dim and silent and 
breathless, as suddenly as though 
an enchanter’s wand had waved and 
worked the miracle. 

In a little bay—rather a cleft in 
the shore than a bay—bounded by 
rocks and backed by a steep moun- 
tain overgrown with stunted olives, 
stood a small cottage—so very small 
that it looked rather like a toy house 
than a human dwelling, a resem- 
blance added to now as the win- 
dows lay wide open, and all the in- 
terior was a blaze of light from two 
lamps. All was still and silent with- 
in; no human being was to be seen, 
nor was there a sign of life about 
the place: for it was the only 
dwelling on the eastern shore of 
the island, and that island was Mad- 
alena, off Sardinia. 

In a little nook among the rocks 
close to the sea, sat Tom and Lucy 
Lendrick. They held hands, but 
were silent; for they had come 
down into the darkness to muse 
and ponder, and drink in the deli- 
cious tranquillity of that calm hour. 
Lucy had now been above a week 
on the island, and every day Tom 
made progress towards recovery. 
She knew exactly, and as none 
other knew, what amount of care 
and nursing he would accept of 
without resistance—where compan- 
ionship would gratify and where 
oppress him; she knew, besides, 
when to leave him to the full swing 
of his own wild discursive talk, and 
never to break in upon his moods of 
silent reflection. 

For upwards of half an hour they 
had sat thus without a word, when 
Tom, suddenly turning round, and 
looking towards the cottage, said, 
*“*Isn’t this the very sort of thing we 
used to imagine and wish for long 
ago, Lucy?” : 
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“Tt was just what was passing 
through my mind. I was thinking 
how often we longed to have one 
of the islands on Lough Dergh, and 
to go and live there all by our- 
selves.” 

“We never dreamed of anything 
so luxurious as this, though. We 
knew nothing of limes and oranges, 
Lucy. We never fancied such a 
starry sky, or an air so loaded with 
perfume. I declare,” cried he, with 
more energy, “it repays one for all 
the disappointment, to come and 
taste the luxury of such a night as 
this.” 

“ And what is the disappointment 
you speak of, Tom? ” 

“T mean about our project—that 
blessed mine, by which we were to 
have amassed a fortune, and which 
has only yielded lead enough to 
shoot ourselves with.” ; 

“T never suspected that,” said she, 
with a sigh. 

“Of course you never did; nor 
am I in a great hurry to tell it 
even now. Id not whisper it 
if Sir Brook were on the same 
island with us. Do you know, girl, 
that he resents a word against the 
mine as if it was a stain upon his 
own honour. For a while I used 
to catch up his enthusiasm, and 
think if we only go on steadily, if 
we simply persist, we are sure to 
succeed in the end. But when 
week after week rolled over, and 
not a trace of a mineral appeared— 
when the very workmen said we 
were toiling in vain—when I felt 
half ashamed to meet the jeering 
questions of the neighbours, and 
used to skulk up to the shaft by a 
backway,—he remarked it, and said 
to me one morning, ‘I am afraid, 
Tom, it is your sense of loyalty to 
me that keeps you here, and not 
your hope of success. Be frank, 
and tell me if this be so.’ I blun- 
dered out something about my de- 
termination to share his fate, what- 
ever it might be, and would have 
been lucky if I had stopped there; 
but I went onto say that I thought 
the mine was an arrant delusion, 
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and that the sooner we turned our 
backs on it, and addressed our en- 
ergies to another quarter, the better. 
‘You think so?’ said he, looking 
almost fiercely at me. ‘I am cer- 
tain of it,’ said I, decisively ; for I 
thought the moment had come when 
a word of truth could do him good 
service. He went out without 
speaking, and instead of going to 
Lavanna, where the mine is, he 
went over to Oagliari, and only 
came home late at night. The next 
morning, while we were taking our 
coffee before setting out, he said to 
me, ‘Don’t strap on your knapsack 
to-day. I don’t mean you should 
come down into the shaft again.’ 
‘How so?’ asked I; ‘what have I 
said or done that could offend 
you? ‘Nothing, my dear boy,’ 
said he, laying his hand on my 
shoulder; ‘but I cannot bear you 
should meet this dreary life of toil 
without the one thing that can 
lighten its gloom—Hope. I have 
managed, therefore, to raise a small 
sum on the mine; for,’ said he, 
with a sly laugh, ‘there are men in 
Cagliari who don’t take the des- 
pondent view you have taken of it; 
and I have written to my old friend 
at the Horse Guards to give you a 
commission, and you shall go and 
be a soldier.” ‘And leave you 
here, sir, all alone?’ ‘Far from 
alone, lad. I have that compan- 
ion which you tell me never joined 
you. I have Hope with me.’ 
‘Then I'll stay too, sir, and try 
if he'll not give me his company 
yet. At all events, I shall have 
yours; and there is nothing I 
know that could recompense me 
for the loss of it.’ It was not very 
easy to turn him from his plan, but 
I insisted so heartily—for I'd have 
stayed on now, if it were to have 
entailed a whole life of poverty— 
that he gave in at last; and from 
that hour to this, not a word of 
other than agreement has passed 
between us. For my own part, I 
began to work with a will, and a 
determination that I never felt be- 
fore; and perhaps I overtaxed my 








strength, for I caught this fever by 
remaining till the heavy dews began 
to fall, and in this climate it is al- 
ways a danger.” 

“ And the mine, Tom—did it grow 
better ? ” 

“Not a bit. I verily believe 
we never saw ore from that day. 
We got upon yellow clay, and lower 
down upon limestone rock, and then 
upon water; and we are pump- 
ing away yet, and old Sir Brook is 
just as much interested by the de- 
crease of the water as if he saw a 
silver flood beneath it. ‘We've 
got eight inches less this morning, 
Tom; we are doing famously now.’ 
I declare to you, Lucy, when I 
saw his fine cheery look and bright 
honest eye, I thought how far 
better this man’s fancies are than 
the hard facts of other people; 
and I’d rather have his great nature 
than all the wealth suecess could 
bring us.” 

“*My own dear brother!” was all 
she could say, as she grasped his 
hand, and held it with both her own, 

“The worst of allis, that in the 
infatuation he feels about this min- 
ing project he forgets everything 
else. Letters. come to him from 
agents and men of business asking 
for speedy answers; some occasion- 
ally come to tell that funds upon 
which he had reckoned to meet 
certain payments have been with- 
drawn from his banker long since. 
When he reads these, he ponders a 
moment, and mutters, ‘ The old story, 
I suppose. It is so easy to write 
Brook Fossbrooke;’ and then the 
whole seems to pass out of his 
mind, and he'll say, ‘Come along, 
Tom, we must push matters a little; 
T’ll want some coin by the end of the 
month.’ 

“When I grew so weak that I 
couldn’t go to the mine, the accounts 
he used to give me daily made me 
think we must be prospering. He 
would come back every night so 
cheery and so hopeful, and his eyes 
would sparkle as he’d tell of a bright 
vein that they’d just ‘struck.’ He 
owned that the men were less san- 
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guine, but what could they know? 
they had no other teaching than the 
the poor experiences of daily la- 
bour. If they saw lead or silver, 
they believed in it. To him, how- 
ever, the signs of the coming ore 
were enough; and then he would 
open a paper full of dark earth in 
which a few shining particles might 
be detected, and point them out to 
me as the germs of untold riches, 
‘These are silver, Tom, every one of 
them; they are oxydised, but still 
perfectly pure. I’ve seen the na- 
tives in Ceylon washing earth not 
richer than this;’ and the poor 
fellow would make this hopeful 
tidings the reason for treating me 
to champagne, which in an unlucky 
moment the Doctor said would be 
good for me, and which Sir Brook 
declared always disagreed with him. 
But I don’t believe it, Lucy—I don’t 
believe it! I am certain that he 
suffered many a privation to give 
me luxuries that he wouldn’t share. 
Shall I tell you the breakfast I saw 
him eating one morning? I had 
gone to his room to speak to him 
before he started to the mine, and 
opening the door gently I surprised 
him at his breakfast—a piece of 
brown bread and a cup of coffee 
without milk was his meal, to sup- 
port him till he came home at night- 
fall. I knew if he were aware that 
Thad seen him that it would have 
given him great distress, so I crept 
quietly back to my bed, and lay down 
to think of this once pampered, flat- 
tered gentleman, and how grand 
the nature must be that could hold 
up uncomplaining and unshaken 
under such poverty as this. Nor is 
it that he ignores the past, Lucy, or 
strives to forget it—far from that. 
He is full of memories of bygone 
events and people, but he talks 
of his own part in the grand 
world he once lived in, as one 
might talk of another individual ; 
nor is there the semblance of a 
regret that all this splendour has 
passed away never to return. He 
will be here on Sunday to pay us & 
visit, Lucy; and though perhaps 
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you'll find him sadly changed in 
appearance, you’ll see that his fine 
nature is the same as ever.” 

“ And will he persist in this pro- 
ject, Tom, in spite of all failure, 
and in defiance of hope?” 

“That’s the very point I’m 
puzzled about. If he decide to go 
on, so must I. I'll not leave him, 
whatever come of it.” 

“No, no, Tom; that I know you 
will not do.” 

“His confidence of success is 
unshaken. It was only t’other 
night, as we sat at a very frugal 
supper, he said, ‘ You'll remember 
all this, Tom, one of these days; 
and as you sip your burgundy, 
you'll tell your friends how jolly 
we thought ourselves over our little 
acid wine and an onion.’ I did not 
dare to say what was uppermost in 
my thoughts, that I disbelieved in 
the burgundy era.” 

“Tt would have been cruel to 
have done it.” 

“He had the habit, he tells me, 
in his days of palmiest prosperity, 
of going off by himself on foot, 
and wandering about for weeks, 
roughing it amongst all sorts of 
people—gipsies, miners, charcoal- 
burners in the German forests, 
and suchlike. He said, without 
something of this sort, he would 
have grown to believe that all the 
luxuries he lived amongst were 
bona fide necessities of life. He 
was afraid, too, he said, they would 
become part of him; for his theory 
is, never let your belongings master 
your own nature.” 

“There is great romance in such 
& man.” 

“Ah! there you have it, Lucy; 
that’s the key to his whole tempera- 
ment; and I’d not be surprised if 
he had been crossed in some early 
love.” 

“Would that account for all his 
capricious ways?” said she, smiling. 

“My own experiences can tell 
me nothing; but I have a sister 
who could perhaps help me to an 
explanation. Eh, Lucy? What 
think you?” 


She tried to laugh off the theme, 
but the attempt only half succeed- 
ed, and she turned away her head 
to hide her confusion. 

Tom took her hand between his 
own, and patted it affectionately. 

“T want no confessions, my own 
dear Lucy,” said he, gently; “ but 
if there is anything which, for your 
own happiness or for my honour, 
I ought to know, you will tell me of 
it, I am certain.” 

“ There is nothing,” said she, with 
a faint gasp. 

“And you would tell me if there 
had been ?” 

She nodded her head, but did not 
trust herself to speak. 

“And grandpapa, Lucy? ” said he, 
trying to divert her thoughts from 
what he saw was oppressing her; 
‘has he forgiven me yet? or does he 
still harp on about my presumption 
and self-sufficiency ? ” 

“He is more forgiving than you 
think, Tom,” said she, smiling. 

“T am not so sure of that. He 
wrote me a long letter some time 
back—a sort of lecture on the faults 
and shortcomings of my disposition, 
in which he clearly showed, that if 
I had all the gifts which my own 
self-confidence ascribed to me, and 
ascore more that I never dreamed 
of, they would go for nothing— 
absolutely nothing, so long as they 
were allied with my unparalleled 
—no, he didn’t call it impudence, 
but something very near it. He 
told me that men of my stamp were 
like the people who traded on credit, 
and always cut a sorry figure when 
their accounts came to be audited, 
and, perhaps to stave off the hour of 
my bankruptcy, he enclosed me fifty 
pounds.” 

“So like him!” said she, proudly. 

““T suppose it was. Indeed, as I 
read his note, I thought I heard him 
talking it. There was an acrid flip- 
pancy about it that smacked of his 
very voice.” 

“Oh Tom, I will not let you say 
that.” 

“Tl think it all the same, Lucy. 
His letter brought him back to my 








mind so palpably, that I thought I 
stood there before him on that morn- 
ing when he delivered that memor- 
able discourse on my character after 
luncheon.” 

“Did you reply to him?” 

“Yes, I replied,” said he, with a 
dry sententiousness that sounded 
as though he wished the subject to 
drop. 

** Do tell me what you said. I hope 
you took it in good part. I am sure 
you could not have shown any resent- 
ment at his remarks,” 

“No; I rather think I showed 
great forbearance. I simply said, 
‘My dear Lord Chief Baron, I have 
to acknowledge the receipt of your 
letter, of which I accept everything 
but the enclosure.—I am, faithfully 
yours.” 

“ And refused his gift?” 

“Of course I did. The good 
counsel without the money, or the 
last without the counsel, would 
have been all very well; but com- 
ing together, in what a false posi- 
tion the offer placed me! I re- 
member that same day we hap- 
pened to have an unusually meagre 
dinner, but I drank the old man’s 
health after it in some precious bad 
wine; and Sir Brook, who knew 
nothing about the letter, joined in 
the toast, and pronounced a very 
pretty little eulogium on his vigour 
and energy; and thus ended the 
whole incident.” 

“If you only knew him better, 
Tom! if you knew him asI know 
him! ” 

Tom shrugged his shoulders, and 
merely said, “It was nicely done, 
though, not to tell you about this. 
There was delicacy in that.” 

Lucy went on now to relate all his 
kind intentions towards Tom when 
the news of his illness arrived— 
how he had conferred with Beattie 
about sending out a doctor, and 
how, at such a sacrifice to his own 
daily habits, he had agreed that 
she should come out to Cagliari. 
“And you don’t know how much 
this cost him, Master Tom,” said 
she, laughing; “for however little 
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store you may lay by my company, 
he prizes it, and prizes it highly, 
too, I promise you; and then 
there was another reason which 
weighed against his. letting me 
come out here—he has got some 
absurd prejudice against Sir Brook. 
I call it absurd, because I have 
tried to find out to what to trace 
it, and could not; but a chance 
expression or two that fell from 
Mrs. Sewell leads me to suppose 
the impression was derived from 
them.” 

“T don’t believe he knows the 
Sewells. I never heard him speak of 
them. I'll ask when he comes over 
here. By the way, how do you like 
them yourself?” 

“T scarcely know. I liked her at 
first ; that is, I thought I should like 
her, and I fancied, too, it was her 
wish that I might—but——” 

“But what? What does this ‘ but’ 
mean? ” 

‘Tt means that she has puzzled me, 
and my hope of liking her depends 
on my discovering that I have mis- 
understood her.” 

“ That’s a riddle, if ever there was 
one! but J suppose it comes to this, 
that if you have read her aright you 
do not like her.” 

“*T wish I could show you a letter 
she wrote me.” 

“And why can’t you?” 

“T don’t think I can tell you even 
that, Tom.” 

“What a mysterious damsel you 
have grown! Does this come of 
your living with that great law lord, 
Lucy? If so, tell him from me he 
has spoiled you sadly. How frank 
you were long ago!” 

“That is true,” said she, sigh- 

ing. 
“How I wish we could go back 
to that time, with all its dreami- 
ness and all its castle-building. 
Do you remember, Lu, when we 
used to set off of a morning in the 
boat on a voyage of discovery as 
we called it, and find out new 
islands and new creeks, and give 
them names?” 

“Do I not! Oh, Tom, were we 
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not a thousand times happier then 
than we knew we were?” 

“That’s a bit of a bull, Lucy, 
but it’s true all the same. I know 
all you mean, and I agree with 
ou.” 

“Tf we had troubles, what light 
ones they were! ” 

“Ay, that’s true. We were not 
grubbing for lead in those days, 
and finding only quartz; and our 
poor hearts, Lucy, were whole 
enough then.” He gave a half 
malicious laugh as he said this; 
but, correcting himself quickly, he 
drew her towards him and said, 
“Don’t be angry with me, dear 
Lu; you know of old what a reck- 
less tongue I’ve got.” 

“Was that thunder, Tom? 
There it is again. What is it?” 

“That’s a storm getting up. It’s 
coming from the south’ard. See 
how the drift is flying overhead, 
and all the while the sea beneath 
is like a mill-pond! Watch ‘the 
stars now, and you'll see how, one 
by one, they will drop out, as if 
extinguished ; «and mark the little 
plash—it is barely audible—that 
begins upon the beach. There! 
did you hear that—that rushing 
sound like wind through the 
trees? That’s the sea getting up. 
How I wish I was strong engugh 
to stay out here. I'd like to show 
you a ‘ Levanter, ’ girl—a regular bit 
of Southern passion, not increasing 
slowly, like our Northern wrath, 
but bursting out in its full fary in 
an instant. Here it comes!” and 
as he spoke, two claps of thunder 
shook the air, followed by a long 
clattering roll like musketry, and 
the sea, upheaving, surged heavily 
hither and thither, while the air 
was still and calm; and then, as 
though let loose from their caverns, 
the winds swept past with a wild 
shrill whistle that swelled into a 
perfect roar. The whole surface 
of the sea became at once white, 
and the wind, sweeping across the 
crests of the waves, carried away a 
blinding drift that added to the 
darkness. The thunder, too, rolled 
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on unceasingly, and great flashes of 
lightning broke through the black- 
ness, and displayed tall masts and 
spars of ships far out to sea, rock- 
ing fearfully, and in the next in- 
stant lost to sight in the dense 
darkness, 

“ Here comes the rain, and we 
must run for it,” said Tom, as a 
few heavy drops fell. A solemn 
pause in the storm ensued, and 
then, as though the very sky was 
rent, the water poured down in 
cataracts. Laughing merrily, they 
made for the cottage, and though 
but a few yards off, were drenched 
thoroughly ere they reached it. 

“It’s going to be a terrific night,” 
said Tom, as he passed from win- 
dow to window, looking to the bars 
and fastenings. “The great heat 
always brings one of the Levant 
storms, and the fishermen ‘here 
know it so well, that on seeing 
certain signs at sunset they draw 
up all their boats on shore, and 
even secure the roofs of their cabins 
with strong spars and stones. 

“T hope poor old Nicholas is 
safe by this time. Could he have 
reached Cagliari by this?” said 
Lucy. 

“Yes, he is snug enough. The 
old rogue is sitting at his supper 
this minute, cursing the climate, 
and the wine, and the place, and 
the day he came to it.” 

“Come, Tom! I think he bears 
everything better than I expect- 
ed.” 

“ Bears everything better! Why, 
child, what has he to bear that you 
and I have not to bear? Is there 
one privation here that falls to his 
share without coming to us?” 

“And what would be the value 
of that good blood you are so 
proud of, Tom, if it would not 
make us as proof against petty 
annoyances as against big dan- 
gers?” 

“JT declare time aud place make 
no change on you. You are the 
same disputatious damsel here that 
you used to be beside the Shannon. 
Have I not told you scores of times 
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you must never quote what one 
has once said, when it comes in 
Opposition to a present opinion?” 

“But if I cease to quote you, 
Tom, whence am I to derive those 
maxims of wisdom I rely upon so 
implicitly ?” 

“Take care, young lady—take 
care,” said he, shaking his finger 
at her. - “Every fort has its weak 
side. If you assail me by the 
brain, I may attack you at the 
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heart! How will it be then, eh?” 
Colouring till her face and neck 
were crimson, she tried to laugh; 
but though her lips parted, no 
sound came forth, and after a 


second or two of struggle, she 
* Good-night!” and rushed 


said, 
away. 

“*Good-night, Lu,” cried he after 
her. ‘Look well to your window- 
fastenings, or you'll be blown away 
before morning.” 


CHAPTER XLVI.—A LEVANTER,. 


The storm raged fearfully during 
the night, and the sea rose to a 
height that made many believe 
some earthquake had occurred in 
one of the islands near. Old trees 
that resisted the gales of former 
hurricanes were uprooted, and the 
swollen streams tore down amongst 
the fallen timber, adding to the 
clamour of the elements and increas- 
ing the signs of desolation and ruin 
that abounded. 

It was, as Tom called it, a “ reg- 
ular Levanter,” one of those storms 
which in a brief twenty-four hours 
can do the work of years in de- 
struction and change. 

Amongst the group of fishermen 
who crouched under a rock on the 
shore, sad predictions were uttered 
as to the fate of such as were at sea 
that night, and the disasters of by- 
gone years were recalled, and the 
story of a Russian liner that was 
lost off Spartivento, and the Spanish 
admiral who was wrecked on the 
rocks of Melissa, were told with 
all the details eyewitnesses could 
impart to them. 

“ Those fellows have driven me 
half distracted, Lucy,” said Tom, 
as he came in wet and dripping, 
“with their tales of shipwreck; and 
one of them declares that he saw a 
large paddle-wheel steamer under 
English colours drifting to the 
south’ard this morning, perfectly 
helpless and unmanageable. I wish 
I could get over to Cagliari, and hear 
tidings of lier.” 


“Of course that is impossible,” 
said she, with a shudder. 

“So they tell me. They say 
there’s not a boat in the island 
would live five minutes in that sea.” 

“* And the gale seems increasing 
too.” 

“So it does. They say, just be- 
fore the storm ends it blows its 
very hardest at the finish, and then 
stops as suddenly as it burst forth.” 

By noon the gale began to de- 
cline, the sun burst out, and the sea 
gradually subsided, and in a few 
hours the swollen torrents changed 
to tiny rivulets, clear as crystal. 
The birds were singing in the trees, 
and the whole landscape, like a 
newly washed picture, came out in 
fresher and brighter colour than’ 
ever. Nor was it easy to believe 
that the late hurgjcane had ever ex- 
isted, so little trace of it could be 
seen on that rocky island. 

A little before sunset a small 
“Jatiner” rounded the point and 
stood in towards the little bay. She 
had barely wind enough to carry 
her along, and was fully an hour in 
sight before she anchored. As it 
was evident she was a Cagliari boat, 
Tom was all impatient for her news, 
and went on board of her at once. 
The skipper handed him a letter 
from Sir Brook, saying, “I was to 
give you this, sir, and say I was at 
your orders.” Tom broke the seal, 
but before he had read half-a-dozen 
lines, he cried out, “ Allright! shove 
me on shore, and come in to me in 
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an hour. By that time I'll tell you 
what I decide on.” 

‘“‘Here’s great news, Lucy,” cried 
he. “The Cadmus troop-ship has 
put into Cagliari disabled, foremast 
lost, one paddle-wheel carried away, 
all the boats smashed, but her 
Majesty’s -—th safe and _ sound, 
Colonel Cave very jolly, and Major 
Trafford, if you have heard of such 
a person, wild with joy at the dis- 
aster of being shipwrecked.” 

“Oh, Tom, do be serious. What 
is it at all?” said she, as, pale with 
anxiety, she caught his arm to 
steady herself. 

“Here’s the despatch—read it 
yourself if you won’t believe me. 
This part here is all about the storm 
and the other wrecks; but here, 
this is the important part, in your 
eyes at least.” 

“Oave is now with me up 
here, and Trafford is to join us to- 
night. The ship cannot possibly 
be fit for sea before ten days to 
come, and the question is, Shall 
we go over and visit you, or will 
you and Lucy come here? One or 
other of these courses it must be, 


and it is for you to decide which 


suits you best. You know as well 
as myself what a sorry place this is 
to ask dear Lucy to come to, but on 
the other hand I know nothing as 
to the accommodation your cottage 
offers. For my own part it does not 
signify; I can sleep on board any 
craft that takes me over; but have 
you room for the soldiers ?—I 
mean, Cave and Trafford. I have 
no doubt they will be easily put 
up; and if they could be consulted, 
would rather bivouac under the 
olives than not come. At all events, 
let the boat bring yourselves, or the 
invitation for us,—and at once, for 
the impatience of one here (I am 
too discreet to particularise) is 
pushing my own endurance to its 
limits.” 

“Now, Lucy, what’s it to be? De- 
cide quickly, for the skipper will be 
here soon for his answer.” 

“T declare I don’t know, Tom,” 
said she, faltering at every word; 
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“the cottage is very small, the way 
we live here very simple: I scarce- 
ly think it possible we can ask any 
one to bea guest-———” 

“So that you opine we ought to 
go over to Cagliari?” burst he in. 

“T think you ought, Tom, cer- 
tainly,” said she, still more 
faintly. 

“T see,” said he, dryly, “ you'll 
not be afraid of being left alone 
here?” 

“No, not in the least,” said she, 
and her voice was now a mere 
whisper, and she swayed slightly 
back and forward like one about to 
faint. 

“Such being the case,” resumed 
Tom, “what you advise strikes me 
as admirable. I can make your 
apologies to old Sir Brook. I can 
tell him, besides, that you had 
scruples on the propriety—there 
may be Mrs. Grundys at Cagliari, 
who would be shocked, you know; 
and then, if you should get on here 
comfortably, and not feel it too 
lonely, why, perhaps, I might be 
able to stay with them till they 
sail.” 

She tried to mutter a Yes, but 
her lips moved without a sound. 

“So that is settled, eh?” cried 
he, looking full at her. 

She nodded, and then turned 
away her head. 

“* What an arrant little hypocrite 
it is!” said he, drawing his arm 
around her waist; “and with all 
the will in the world to deceive, 
what a poor actress! My child, 
I know your heart is breaking this 
very moment at my cruelty, my 
utter barbarity, and if you had 
only the courage you'd tell me I 
was a beast!” 

“Oh! Tom—oh! dear Tom,” 
said she, hiding her face on his 
shoulder. 

“Dear Tom, of course, when 
there’s no help for it. And this 
is a specimen of the candour and 
frankness you promised me! ” 

“But, Tom,” said she, faltering 
at every word, “‘it is not—as you 
think ; it is not as you believe.” 
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“What is not as I believe?” said 
he, quickly. 

‘*T mean,” added she, trembling 
with shame and confusion, “ there is 
no more—that it’s over—all over!” 
And, unable to endure longer, she 
burst into tears, and buried her 
face between her hands. 

“My own dear, dear sister,” 
said he, pressing her to his side, 
“why have you not told me of this 
before?” 

“IT could not, I could not,” sob- 
bed she. 

“One word more, Lu, and only 
one. Who was in fault? I mean, 
darling, was this your doing or his? ” 

“Neither, Tom; at least I think 
so. I believe that some deceit was 
practised—some treachery; but I 
don’t know what, nor how. In 
fact, it is all a mystery to me; 
and my misery makes it none the 
clearer.” 

“Tell me, at least, whatever you 
know.” 

“JT will bring you the letter,” 
said she, disengaging herself from 
him. 

“And did he write to youn?” 
asked he, fiercely. 

“No; he did not write—from him 
I have heard nothing.” 

She rushed out of the room as 
she spoke, leaving Tom in a state 
of wild bewilderment. Few as were 
the minutes of her absence, the in- 
terval to him seemed like an age 
of torture and doubt. Weak, and 
broken by illness, his fierce spirit 
was nothing the less bold and de- 
fiant; and over and over, as he 
waited there, he swore to himself 
to bring Trafford to a a severe reck- 
oning if he found that he had 
wronged his sister. 

‘How noble of her to hide all 
this sorrow from me, because she 
saw my suffering! What a fine na- 
ture! And it is with hearts like 
these fellows trifle and tamper, till 
they end by breaking them! Poor 
thing! might it not be better to 
leave her in the delusion of think- 
ing him not a scoundrel, than to 
denounce and brand him?” 
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As he thus doubted and debat- 
ed with himself, she entered the 
room. Her look was now calm and 
composed, but her face was lividly 
pale, and her very lips bloodless, 
“Tom,” said she, gravely, “I don’t 
think I would let you see this let- 
ter but for one reason, which is, 
that it will convince you that you 
have no cause of quarrel whatever 
with him.” 

“Give it to me—let me read it,” 
burst he in impatiently; “I have 
neither taste nor temper for any 
more riddles—leave me to find my 
own road through this labyrinth.” 

‘*Shall I leave you alone, Tom?” 
said she, timidly, as she banded him 
the letter. 

“Yes, do so. I think all the 
quicker when there’s none by me.” 
He turned his back to the light as 
he sat down, and began the letter. 

*“T believe I ought to tell you 
first,” said she, as she stood with 
her hand on the lock of the door, 
“the circumstances under which 
that was written.” 

“Tell me nothing whatever—let 
me grope out my own road;” and 
now she moved away and left him. 

He read the letter from beginning 
to end, and then re-read it. He saw 
there were many allusions to which 
he had no clue; but there was a 
tone in it which there was no mis- 
taking, and that tone was treachery. 
The way in which the writer depre- 
cated all possible criticism of her 
life, at the outset showed how sen- 
sitive she was to such remark, and 
how conscious of being open to it. 
Tom knew enough of life to be 
aware that the people who affect to 
brave the world are those who are 
past defying it. So far at least he 
felt he had read her truly; but he 
had to confess to himself that be- 
yond this it was not easy to ad- 
vance, 

On the second reading, however, 
all appeared more clear and simple. 
It was the perfidious apology of a 
treacherous woman for a wrong 
which she had hoped, but had not 
been able, to inflict. “I see it all,” 
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cried Tom: “her jealousy has been 
stimulated by discovering Trafford’s 
love for Lucy, and this is her re- 
venge. It is just possible, too, she 
may haveentangled him. There are 
meshes that men can scarcely keep 
free of. Trafford may have wit- 
nessed the hardship of her daily 
life—seen the indignities to which 
she submits—and possibly pitied 
her; if he has gone no further than 
this, there is no seat mischief. 
What a clever creature she must 
be!” thought he again—“ how easy 
it ought to be for a woman like 
that to make a husband adore her, 
and yet these women will not be 
content with that. Like the cheats 
at cards, they don’t care to win by 
fair play.” He went to the door, 
aad called out “ Lucy!” 

The tone of his voice sounded 
cheerily, and she came on the in- 
stant. 

“How did you meet after this?” 
asked he, as she entered. 

“We have not met since that. I 
left the Priory, and came abroad 
three days after I received it.” 

“So then that was the secret of 
the zeal to come out and nurse poor 
brother Tom, eh?” said he, laugh- 
ing. 

“You know well if it was,” said 
she, as her eyes swam in tears. 

“No, no, my poor dear Lu, I 
never thought so; and right glad 
am I to know that you are not to 
live in companionship with the wo- 
man who wrote that letter.” 

“You think ill of her?” 

“T will not tell you half how 
badly I think of her; but Trafford 
is as much wronged here as any 
one, or else I am but a sorry de- 
cipherer of mysterious signs.” 

“Oh, Tom!” cried she, clasping 
his hand and looking at him as 
though she yearned for one gleam 
of hope. 

“Tt is so that I read it; but I 
do not like to rely upon my own 
sole judgment in such a case. Will 
you trust me with this letter, and 
will you let me show it to Sir 
Brook? He is wonderfully acute 
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in tracing people’s real meaning 
through all the misty surroundings 
of expression. I will go over to 
Cagliari at once, and see him. If 
all be as I suspect, I will bring 
them back with me. If Sir Brook’s 
opinion be against mine, I will be- 
lieve him to be the wiser man, and 
come back alone.” 

“T consent to everything, Tom, 
if you will give me but one pledge 
—you must give it seriouSly, so- 
lemnly.” 

“T guess what you mean, Lucy; 
your anxious face has told the story 
without words. You are afraid of 
my hot temper. You think I will 
force a quarrel on Trafford—yes, I 
knew what was in your thoughts. 
Well, on my honour, I will not. 
This I promise you faithfully.” 

She threw herself into his arms 
and kissed him, muttering ina low 
voice, “My own dear brother” in 
his ear. 

“Tt is just as likely you may see 
me back again to-morrow, Lucy, and 
alone too. Mind that, girl! The 
version I have taken of this letter 
may turn out to be all wrong. Sir 
Brook may show me how, and where, 
and why I have mistaken it; and if 
so, Lu, I must have a pledge from 
you—you know what I mean.” 

“ You need none, Tom,” said she, 
proudly; “you shall not be ashamed 
of your sister.” 

“That was said like yourself, and 
I have no fears about you now. 
You will be anxious—you can’t help 
being anxious, my poor child—abonut 
all this; but your uncertainty shall 
be as short as I can make it. Look 
out for me, at all events, with the 
evening breeze. I’ll try and catch 
the land-wind to take me up. If I 
fly no ensign, Lucy, I am alone; if 
you see the ‘Jack,’ it will mean I 
have company with me. Do you 
understand me?” 

She nodded, but did not speak. 

“Now, Lu, Pll just get my 
traps together, and be off; that 
light Tra-montana wind will last 
till daybreak, and by that time the 
sea-breeze will carry me along plea- 
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santly. How I'd like to have you 
with me!” 

“Tt is best as it is, Tom,” said 
she, trying to smile. 

“ And if all goes wrong—I mean 
if all does not go right, Lucy, I have 
got a plan, and I am sure Sir Brook 
won’t oppose it. We'll just pack 
up, wish the lead and the cobalt 
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and the rest of it a good-bye, and 
start for the Oape and join father. 
There’s a project after your own 
heart, girl.” 

*“ Oh, Tom, dearest, if we could 
do that!” 
« “Think over it till we meet again, 
and it will at least keep away darker 
thoughts.” 


CHAPTER XLVII.~-BY THE MINE AT LAVANNA. 


The mine of Lavanna, on which 
Sir Brook had placed all his hopes 
of future fortune, was distant from 
the town of Cagliari about eighteen 
miles. It was an old, a very old 
shaft; Livy had mentioned it, and 
Pliny, in one of his letters, com- 
pares people of sanguine and hope- 
ful temperament with men who 
believe in the silver ore of Lavanna. 
There had therefore been a tradi- 
tionary character of failure attached 
to the spot, and not impossibly this 
very circumstance had given it a 
greater value in Fossbrooke’s esti- 
mation ; for he loved a tough contest 
with fortune, and his experiences 
had given him many such. 

Popular opinion certainly set 
down the mine as a disastrous en- 
terprise, and the list of those who 
had been ruined by the speculation 
was a long one. Nothing daunted 
by all he had heard, and fully con- 
vinced in his own mind that his pre- 
decessors had earned their failures 
by their own mistakes, Fossbrooke 
had purchased the property many 
years before, and there it had re- 
mained, like many of his other acqui- 
sitions, uncared for and unthougbt 
of, till the sudden idea had struck 
him that he wanted to be rich, and 
to be rich instantaneously. 

He had coffee-plantations some- 
where in Ceylon, and he had pur- 
chased largely of land in Canada; 
but to utilise either of these would 
be a work of time, whereas the 
mine would yield its metal bright 
and ready for the market. It was 
so much actual available money at 
once. 


His first care was to restore so 
far as to make it habitable a 
dreary old ruinous barrack of a 
house, which a former speculator 
had built to hold all his officials 
and dependants. A few rooms that 
opened on a tumble-down terrace— 
of which some marble urns yet re- 
mained to bear witness of former 
splendour—were all that Sir Brook 
could manage to make habitable, 
and even these would have seemed 
miserable and uncomfortable to 
any one less bent on “roughing 
it” than himself. 

Some guns and fishing-gear cov- 
ered one wall of the room that 
served as dinner-room; and a few 
rude shelves on the opposite side 
contained such specimens of ore as 
were yet discovered, and the three 
or four books which formed their 
library; the space over the chim- 
ney displaying a sort of trophy of 
pipes of every sort and shape, from 
the well-browned meerschaum to 
the ignoble ‘“dudeen” of Irish 
origin. 

These were the only attempts at 
decoration they had made, but it 
was astonishing with what pleasure 
the old man regarded them, and 
with what pride he showed the 
place to such as accidentally came 
to see him. 

“Tl have a room yet, just ar- 
rayed in this fashion, Tom,” would 
he say, ““ when we have made our 
fortune, and go back to live in 
England. I'll have a sort of snug- 
gery, a correct copy of this; all the 
old beams in the ceiling, and those 
great massive architraves round the 
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doors, shall be exactly followed, and 
the massive stone mantlepiece ; and 
it will remind us, as we sit there of 
a winter’s night, of the jolly even- 
ings we have had here after a hard 
day’s work in the shaft. Won't I 
have the laugh at you, Tom, too, 
as I tell you of the wry faces you 
used to make over our prospects, 
the hang-dog look you’d give when 
the water was gaining on us, and our 
new pump got choked! ” 

Tom would smile at all this, 
though secretly nourishing no such 
thoughts for the future. Indeed, 
he had for many a day given up all 
hope of making his fortune as a 
miner, and merely worked on with 
the dogged determination not to 
desert his friend. 

On one of the large white walls 
of their sitting-room, Sir Brook had 
sketched in charcoal a picture of 
the mine, in all the dreariest aspect 
of its poverty, and two sad-looking 
men, Tom and himself, working at 
the windlass over the shafi; and at 
the other extremity of the space 
there stood a picturesque mansion. 
surrounded with great forest trees, 
under which deer were grouped, 
and two men—the same—were rid- 
ing up the approach on mettlesome 
horses, the elder of the two, with 
outstretched arm and hand, evi- 
dently directing his companion’s 
attention to the rich scenes through 
which they passed. These were the 
“now” and “then” of the old man’s 
vision, and he believed in them, as 
only those believe who draw belief 
from their own hearts, unshaken by 
all without. 

It was at the close of a summer 
day just in that brief moment 
when the last flicker of light tinges 
the earth at first with crimson and 
then with deep blue, to give way a 
moment later to black night that 
Sir Brook sat with Colonel Cave 
after dinner, explaining to his vis- 
itor the fresco on the wall, and 
giving, so far as he might, his rea- 
sons to believe it a truthful fore- 
shadowing of the future. 

“But you tell me,” said Cave, 
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“that the speculation has proved 
the ruin of a score of fellows.” 

“So it has. Did you ever hear 
of the enterprise, at least of one 
worth the name, that had not its 
failures? or is success anything 
more in reality than the powér of 
reasoning out how and why others 
have succumbed, and how to avoid 
the errors that have beset them? 
The men who embarked in this 
scheme were alike ceficient in know- 
ledge and in capital.” 

“Ah, indeed!” muttered Cave, 
who did not exactly say what his 
looks implied. “ Are you their su- 
perior in these requirements? ” 

Sir Brook was quick enough to 
note the expression, and hastily 
said, “I have not much to boast of 
myself in these respects, but I pos- 
sess that which they never had— 
that without which men accom- 
plish nothing in life, going through 
the world mere desultory ramblers, 
and not like sturdy pilgrims, ever 
footing onward to the goal of their 
ambition. I have Faith!” 

“ And young Lendrick, what says 
he to it?” 

‘“‘He scarcely shares my hopes, 


‘but he shows no signs of backward- 


ness.” 

“ He is not sanguine, then?” 

“Nature did not make him so, 
and a man can no more alter his 
temperament than his stature. I 
began life with such a capital of 
confidence that, though I have been 
an arrant spendthrift, I have still a 
strong store by me. The cunning 
fellows laugh at us and call us 
dupes; but let me tell you, Cave, 
if accounts were squared, it might 
turn out that even as a matter of 
policy incredulity has not much to 
boast of, and were it not so, this 
world would be simply intoler- 
able.” 

“T’d like, however, to hear that 
your mine was not all outlay,” said 
Cave, bringing back the theme to 
its starting-point. 

*So should I,” said Fossbrooke, 
dryly. 

* And I'd like to learn that some 














one more conversant—more profes- 
sional in these matters——” 

“Less ignorant than myself, in a 
word,” said Fossbrooke, laughing. 
“You mean you'd like to hear a 
more trustworthy prophet predict 
as favourably; and with all that I 
agree heartily.” 

““There’s no one would be better 
pleased to be certain that the fine 
palace on the wall there was not a 
castle in Spain. I think you know 
that.” 

“T do, Cave—I know it well; 
but bear in mind, ‘your best runs in 
the hunting-field have not always 
been when you have killed your 
fox. The pursuit, when it is well 
sustained, with its fair share of 
perils met, dared, and overcome— 
this is success. Whatever keeps a 
man’s heart up and his courage 
high to the end, is no mean thing. 
I own to you I hope to win, and I 
don’t know that there is any such 
failure possible as would quench 
this hope.” 

“Just what Trafford said of you 
when he came back from that 
fishing excursion,” cried Cave, as 
though carried away by a sudden 
burst of thought. 

“What a good fellow he is! 
Shall we have him up here to- 
night?” 

“No; some of our men have 
been getting into scrapes at Oag- 
liari, and I bave been obliged to 
ask him to stay there and keep 
things in order.” 

“Ts his quarrel with his family 
final, or is there still an opening to 
reconciliation ?” 

“Tm afraid not. Some old pre- 
ference of his mother’s for the 
youngest son has helped on the 
difference; and then ccrtain stories 
she brought back from Ireland of 
Lionel’s doings there, or, at least, 
imputed doings, have, I suspect, 
steeled his father’s heart completely 
against him.” 

“Tl stake my life on it there is 
nothing dishonourable to attach to 
him. What do they allege?” 

“Thave but a garbled version of 
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the story, for from Trafford himself 
I have heard nothing; but I know, 
for I have seen the bills, he has lost 
largely at play to a very dangerous 
creditor, who also accuses him of 
designs on his wife; and the worst 
of this is, that the latter suspicion 
originated with Lady Trafford.” 

“T could have sworn it. It was 
a& woman’s quarrel, and she would 
sacrifice her own son for vengeance. 
Tll be able to pay her a very re- 
fined compliment when I next see 
her, Cave, and tell her that she is 
not in the least altered from the 
day I first met her. And has 
Lionel been passed over in the en- 
tail?” 

‘So he believes, and I think with 
too good reason.” 

** And all because he loved a girl 
whose alliance would confer honour 
on the proudest house in the land. 
I think [ll go over and pay Holt a 
visit. It is upwards of forty years 
since’I saw Sir Hugh, and I havea 
notion I could bring him to reason.” 

Cave shook his head doubtingly. 

““ Ay, to be sure,” sighed Foss- 
brooke, “it does make a precious 
difference whether one remons- 
trates at the head of a fine fortune 
or pleads for justice in a miner’s 
jacket. I was forgetting that, Cave. 
Indeed, I am always forgetting it. 
And have they made no sort of 
settlement on Lionel? nothing to 
compensate him for the loss of his 
just expectations?” 

“T suspect not. He has told me 
nothing beyond the fact that he is 
to have the purchase-money for the 
lieutenant-coloneley, which I was 
ready and willing to vacate in his 
favour, but which we are unable to 
negotiate, because he owes a heavy 
sum, to the payment of which this 
must go.” 

“ Oan nothing be done with his cre- 
ditor ?—can we not manage to secure 
the debt, and pay the interest ?” 

“This same creditor is one not 
easily dealt with,” said Cave, slowly. 

‘** A money-lender ?” 

‘““No. He’s the man I just told 
you wanted to involve Trafford 
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with his own wife. As dangerous 
a fellow as ever lived. I take 
shame to myself to own that, though 
acquainted with him for years, I 
never really knew his character till 
lately.” 

“* Don’t think the worse of your- 
self for that, Cave. The faculty to 
read bad men at sight argues too 
much familiarity with badness, I 
like to hear a fellow say, ‘I never so 
much as suspected it.’ Is this man’s 
name a secret ?” 

“No. Nothing of the kind. I 
don’t suppose you ever met him, but 
he is well known in the service— 
better perhaps in India than at home 
—he served on Rolffe’s staff in Ben- 
gal. His name is Sewell. 

* What! Walter Sewell?” 

“Yes; that’s his name. 
know him ?” 

“Do I know him!” muttered the 
old man, as he bent down and sup- 
ported his head upon his hand. 

“And dol wrong him in think- 
ing him a dangerous fellow?” asked 
Cave. But Fossbrooke made no 
answer; indeed, he never heard the 
question, so absorbed was he in his 
own thoughts. 

“What do you know of him?” 
asked Cave, in a louder voice. 

“Everything — everything? I 
know all that he has done, and 
scores of things he would have 
done if he could. By what ill-luck 
was it that Trafford came to know 
this man?” 

“They met at the Cape, and Traf- 
ford went to visit him. When they 
came over to Ireland—I suspect—I 
do net know it—but I suspect that 
there was some flirtation in the case. 
She is extremely pretty, and a co- 
quette.” 

“T declare,” said Fossbrooke, as 
he arose and paced the room, totally 
unattentive to all the other said— 
“T declare I begin sometimes to 
think thatthe only real activity in 
life is on the part of the scoundrels. 
Half the honest people in the world 
pass their lives in forming good in- 
tentions, while the rogues go straight 
at their work and do it. Do you 
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think, Cave, that Trafford would tell 
me frankly what has passed between 
this man and himself?” 

“T’m not sure. I mean, he might 
have some reserve on one point, and 
that is the very point on which his 
candour would be most important. 
There have been letters, it would 
seem, that Sewell has got hold of, 
and threatens exposure, if some 
enormous demand be not complied 
with.” 

‘* What! Is the scoundrel so de- 
void of devices that he has to go 
back on an old exploded villany? 
Why, he played that game at Ran- 
goon, and got five thousand pounds 
out of Kit Beresford.” 

“T have heard something of that.” 

‘“* Have heard of it! Who that ever 
served in India is not familiar with 
the story? Whatdoes Trafford mean 
by not coming up here, and telling 
me the whole story ?” 

“Tl tell you what he means, 
Fossbrooke: he is heartily ashamed 
of himself; he is in love with 
another, and he knows that you know 
it; but he believes you may have 
heard stories to his detriment, and, 
tied as he is—or fancies he is—by a 
certain delicate reserve, he cannot 
go into his exculpation. There, 
in oné word, is the reason that he 
is not here to-night; he asked me 
to put him on special duty, and 
save him from all the awkwardness 
of meeting you with a_half-confi- 
dence.” 

* And I, meanwhile, have written 
over to Tom Lendrick to come over 
here with his sister, or to let us go 
and pay them a visit at the island.” 

“You never told me of this.” 

“Why should I? I was using the 
rights I possess over you as my guests, 
doing for you what I deemed best for 
your amusement.” 

“ What answer have they given 
you?” 

“None up to this; indeed, there 
has been scarcely time; and now, 
from what you tell, I do not well 
know what answer I'd like to have 
from them.” 

For several 


minutes neither 
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uttered a word; at last Fossbraoke 
said, “Trafford was right not to 
meet me. It has saved him some 
prevarication, and me some pas- 
sion; write, and tell him I said 
80.” 
“T can scarcely do that, without 
avowing that I have revealed to you 
more than I am willing to own.” 

“When you told me in whose 
hands he was, you told me more 
than all the rest. Few men can 
live in Wat Sewell’s intimacy, and 
come unscathed out of the compan- 
ionship.” 

“ That would tell ill for myself, for 
I have been of late on terms of much 
intimacy with him.” 

“You haven’t played with 
him ?” 

“Ay, but I have; and what’s 
more, won of him,” said Cave, laugh- 
ing. 
“You profited little by that turn 
of fortune,” said Fossbrooke, sarcas- 
tically. 

“You imply that he did not pay 
his debt; but you are wrong; he 
came to me the morning after we 
had played, and acquitted the sum 
lost.” 

“Why, I am entangling myself in 
the miracles I hear! That Sewell 
should lose is strange enough: 
that he should pay his losses is simply 
incredible.” 

‘Your opinion of him would seem 
to be a very indifferent one.” 

“Far from it, Cave. It is without 
any qualification whatever. I deem 
him the worst fellow I ever knew; 
nor am I aware of any greater mis- 
fortune to a young fellow entering on 
life than to have become his asso- 
ciate.” 

“You astonish me! I was pre- 
pared to hear things of him that one 
could not justify, nor would have 
willingly done themselves, but not to 
learn that he was beyond the pale of 
honour.” 

“Tt is exactly where he stands, 
sir—beyond the pale of honour. I 
wish we had not spoken of him,” 
said the old man, rising, and pac- 
ing the room. “The memory of 
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that fellow is the bitterest draught 
I ever put to my lips; he has 
dashed my mind with more un- 
worthy doubts and mean suspicions 
of other men than all my experience 
of life has ever taught me. I de- 
clare, I believe if I had never known 
him my heart would have been as 
hopeful to-day as it was fifty years 
ago.” 

“How came it that I never heard 
you speak of him?” 

“Ts it my wont, Cave, to talk of 
my disasters to my friends? You 
surely have known me long enough 
to say whether I dwell upon the re- 
verses and disappointments of my 
life. It isa sorry choice of topics, 
perhaps, that is left to men old as 
myself when they must either be 
croakers or boasters. At all events, 
I have chosen the latter; and people 
bear with it the better, because they 
can smile at it.” 

“T wish with all my heart I had 
never played with Sewell, and still 
more that I had net won of him.” 

“ Was it a heavy sum ?” 

“For a man like myself, a very 
‘heavy sum. I was led on—giving 
him his revenge, as it is called—till 
I found myself playing for a stake 
which, had I lost, would have cost 
me the selling my commission.” 

Fossbrooke nodded, as though to 
say he had known of such incidents 
in the course of his life. 

“When he appeared at my quar- 
ters the next morning to settle 
the debt, I was so overcome with 
shame, that I pledge you my word 
of honour, [ believe I’d rather have 
been the loser, and taken all the ruin 
the loss would have brought down 
upon me.” 

“How your friend must have 
appreciated your difficulty!” said 
Fossbrooke, sarcastically. 

“He was frank enough, at all 
events, to own that he could not 
share my sense of embarrassment. 
He jeered a little at my pretension 
to be an example to my young offi- 
cers, as well he might. I had se- 
lected an unlucky moment to ad- 
vance such a claim; and then he 
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handed me over my winnings, with 
all the ease and indifference in 
life.” 

“T declare, Cave, I was expect- 
ing, to the very last moment, a 
ditferent ending to your story. I 
waited to hear that he had handed 
you a bond of his wife's guardian, 
which, for prudential reasons, should 
not be pressed for prompt pay- 
ment.” 

“Good heavens! what do you 
mean?” cried Cave, leaning over 
the table in intense eagerness. 
““ Who could have told you this?” 

“Beresford told me: he brought 
me the very document once to my 
house, with my own signature an- 
nexed to it—an admirable for- 
gery as ever was done. My seal, 
too, was there. By bad luck, how- 
ever, the paper was stolen from me 
that very night—taken out of a 
locked portfolio. And when Beres- 
ford charged the fellow with the 
fraud, Sewell called "him out, and 
shot him.” 

Cave sat for several minutes like 
one stunned and overcome. He 
looked vacantly before him, but 
gave no sign of hearing or marking 
what was said to him. At last he 
arose, and, walking over to a table, 
unlocked his writing-desk, and took 
out a large packet, of which he 
broke the seal, and, without examin- 
ing the contents, handed it to Foss- 
brooke, saying— 

“Ts that like it?” 

“Tt is the very bond. itself: 
there’s my signature. I wish I 
wrote as good a hand now,” said he, 
laughing. “It is as I always said, 
Cave,” cried he in a louder, faller 
voice. ‘The world persists in call- 
ing this swindler a clever fellow, 
and there never was a greater mis- 
take. The devices of the scoundrel 
are the very fewest imaginable; and 
he repeats his three or four tricks, 
with scarcely a change, throughout 
a lifelong.” 

‘“* And this is a forgery!” mutter- 
ed Cave, as he bent over the docu- 
ment and scanned it closely. 

“You shall see me prove it such. 
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You'll intrust me with it., I'll pro- 
mise to take better care of it this 
time.” 

““ Of course. 
to do?” 

“‘ Nothing by course of law, Cave. 
So far I promise you, and I know 
it is of that you are most afraid. 
No, my good friend. If you never 
figure in a witness-box till brought 
there by me, you may snap your fin- 
gers for many a day at cross-examin- 
ations.” 

“This cannot be made the subject 
of a personal altercation,” said Cave, 
hesitatingly. 

“Tf you mean a challenge, cer- 
tainly not; but it may be made the 
means of extricating Trafford from 
his difficulties with this man, and I 
can already see where and what these 
difficulties are.” 

“You allude to the wife?” 

“We will not speak of that, 
Cave,” said Fossbrooke, colouring 
deeply. ‘Mrs. Sewell has claims on 
my regard, that nothing her husband 
could do, nothing that he might 
become, could efface. She was the 
daughter of the best and truest 
friend, and the most noble-hearted 
fellow I ever knew. I have long 
ceased to occupy any place in her 
affections, but I shall never cease 
to remember whose child she was 
—how he loved her, and how, in the 
last words he ever spoke, he asked 
me to befriend her. In those days 
I was a rich man, and had the in- 
fluence that wealth confers. I had 
access to great people too, and, 
wanting nothing for myself, could 
easily be of use to others; but, 
where am I wandering to? I only 
intended to say, that her name is not 
to be involved in any discussion 
those things may occasion. What 
are these voices I hear outside in 
the court? Surely that must be 
Tom Lendrick I hear.” He arose 
and flung open the window, and at 
the same instant a merry voice cried 
out, ‘Here we are, Sir Brook; 
Trafford and myself. I met him in 
the Piazza at Cagliari, and carried 
him off with me.” 


What do you mean 








**Have you brought anything to 
eat with you?” asked Fossbrooke.” 

‘‘ That I have—half a sheep and a 
turkey,” said Tom. 

“Then you are thrice welcome,” 
said Fossbrooke, laughing; “for 
Cave and I are reduced to fluids. 
Come up at once; the fellows will 
take care of your horses. We’ll 
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make a night of it, Cave,” said the 
old man, as he proceeded to cover 
the table with bottles. ‘“ We'll drink 
success to the Mine! We'll drink 
to the day when, as_lieutenant- 
general, you'll come and pay me a 
visit in that great house yonder; 
and here come the boys to help 
us.” 





BURIDAN’S ASS; OR, LIBERTY AND NECESSITY.” 


A NEW SONG. 


Air—“ Dear Tom, this brown jug.” 


How pleasant to find we have subjects in store, 

Where we cut what we like, and can come back for more! 
Such a plentiful treat is our friend Stuart Mill: 

Mind and Matter came first; now we’ll try his Free-will. 
While his views we discuss let us toss off our glass, 

And begin with the story of Buridan’s Ass. 


Many readers are new to that quadruped’s fame, 

Or at least may have never yet heard of the name: 

But the question’s well known—To two bundles of hay, 
Equidistantly placed, would he e’er make his way ? 

I believe that he would, were he brought to that pass, 
And that all would be eaten by Buridan’s Ass. 


But according to Mill I am here in the wrong ; 

For, when opposite motives are equally strong, 

Then both Asses and Men their inaction retain, 

And, like Mohammed’s coffin, suspended remain. - 

They can’t stir for their lives, and ’twould thus come to pass, 
That he’d starve amidst plenty, poor Buridan’s Ass! 


All effects come from causes—-or what we so call, 
For Mill don’t believe in Causation at all :— 
Some motive precedes, and decides, what we do, 
As the billiard-ball always is ruled by the cue. 

If Physics and Ethics are in the same class, 

A mechanical law guides the man and the ass. 


If the mind is more moved by the feast that we see, 
Than by fear of what next morning’s headache will be; 
If the sin more attracts than the danger repels, 

Then the course we shall take—any simpleton tells. 





* Buridan was a French schoolman of the fourteenth century, who debated 
strenuously the question of Free-will, and who used, or had used against him, the 
illustration referred to in the text. The expression of ‘‘ Buridan’s Ass” became 
proverbial; and though Buridan is now forgotten, the Ass between two bundles of 
hay is still remembered. See Bayle and Chambers, vo. Buridan. 
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But when force equals force, why, we’re in a morass, 
_ And must stick in the mud, like poor Buridan’s Ass. 


If two rival desires at an angle combine, 

Then our conduct will be—a diagonal line ; 

If centripetal joins with centrifugal force, 

We pursue, I suppose, an elliptical course: 

All obey the same laws, fixed as iron or brass, 
Suns, systems, balls, bubbles, the Man, and the ass. 


Objectors to Mill here may show off their wit ; 

“Then we ne’er should be punished, whate’er we commit.” 
“That you shouldn’t be punished,” says Mill, “I deny, 

For the jail or the gallows will motives supply. 

When I wish that in speed he should others surpass, 

A good cudgel’s the motive I use with my ass.” 


But at least, if Mill’s theory squares with the facts, 
Neither censure nor praise can be due to our acts. 

If we’re led by the nose, like a bull with a ring, 
Then our noblest achievements no credit can bring. 
When too fond of our coffers, or bottle, or lass, 

We need never feel shame, or look down like an ass. 


Who butchers his children, or poisons his wife, 

Should be pitied, not blamed, though he forfeits his life ; 

For he no more could help doing what he has done, 

Than the train can hang back when the engine moves on. 

We don’t mould our own minds,—as some make their own gas; 
But the motive and mind make the villain or ass. 


Can a pundit like Mill the poor Fallacy use, 

That we're able to make ourselves good if we choose ? 

Ay, perhaps, if we choose ; but what causes our choice ? 

For the Will, if not free, has no vote and no voice. 

How he’d elsewhere have trounced such a snake in the grass, 
And called him who thus argued a sophist or ass! 


Though you do what you can to drive Nature away, 
She will ever return till she carries the day. 

Though you seek your first instincts to cure or to kill, 
You reveal at each step that they master you still. 
Even Mill, unawares, feels and speaks like the mass, 
And thus lands in a puzzle, jike Buridan’s Ass. 


Mill may rate his own mind at a value so mean, 

But he’ll never persuade me that Man’s a machine. 
Some determining power in our bosom bears sway, 
And inspires us to choose and direct our own way. 
Self-applause, or Remorse, as old scenes we repass, 
Make us feel we are FREE, spite of Mill or the Ass.* 








* A good contribution to the controversy on Free-will, with reference to the views 


of Mill and Hamilton, will be found in Mr. Proctor Alexander’s able and entertain- 
ing volume, ‘ Mill and Carlyle.’ 
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THE LOST TALES OF MILETUS. 


Tue effect which it immediately 
produces is no conclusive indication 
of the merit of any work of litera- 
ture or art. A book may “ take the 
public by storm,” as the saying is, 
without thereby justifying the too 
common tendency of professional 
critics to avenge themselves upon 
the mass of readers whose unani- 
mous judgment forestalls and over- 
bears their own, by ascribing to fri- 
volity, either in the author or the 
public, that popularity which has 
not been prepared by themselves or 
sanctioned by their preliminary per- 
mission. For, indeed, it requires 
no ordinary powers of insight on 
the part of an author to be the first 
to clearly apprehend, and give defi- 
nite expression to, pervading con- 
temporary sentiment or opinion in 
such manner, as must secure imme- 
diate and general assent from those 
whose sentiments or opinions his 
work is designed to express. Nor 
is the merit of this kind of success 
at all disproved, by the subsequent 
indifference with which a succeed- 
ing age will doubtless regard as old- 
fashioned those works in which 
certain sentiments and emotions, 
whereby society is no longer influ- 
enced, have attained their first and 
freshest expression. The merit of 
‘Werther’ is fairly attested by its 
immediate popularity, notwithstand- 
ing the inability of its readers now- 
adays to comprehend the extraor- 
dinary interest once excited, by the 
perusal of that minute diagnosis of 
a moral epidemic as remote from 
our present social experience as the 
Black Death or the Plague of Lon- 
don. It does not follow from this, 
however, that the next new “sen- 
sation novel” will be worth more 
than the paper on which it is print- 
ed because of its rapid sale, and 
the abundant attestations it will 


probably receive from the press 
that it is “the great success of the 
season.” Merit of some kind a book 
must undoubtedly possess which 
affords immediate pleasure to a large 
number of readers; but, as a gene- 
ral rule, we may assume that the 
kind of merit most quickly acknow- 
ledged in literature is that, of which 
the acknowledgment necessitates 
the smallest amount of mental pre- 
paration, and is not therefore of the 
highest order. Any person who has 
seen the Prince of Wales is com- 
petent to say whether the last pop- 
ular portrait of his Royal Highness 
is a striking likeness; but few per- 
sons, though born to the inherit- 
ance of centuries of criticism upon 
art, are competent to distinguish 
at a glance, and authoritatively es- 
timate, the merit of Raffaelle’s pic- 
tures. The sincerity and conse- 
quent originality which distinguish 
literary merit of a high order make 
it distasteful to lazy minds, and 
immediately antagonistic to that 
instinctive reliance upon old asso- 
ciations and ready-made canons of 
taste, by which the first judgment 
of the majority is always influenced. 
The failure of a book, therefore, to 
produce immediate pleasure, is no 
proof of its inability to please; and 
indeed, experience attests that the 
masterpieces of genius in every art 
have often been exceedingly slow 
in educating the public taste to a 
capacity for those pleasurable sen- 
sations which they ultimately pro- 
duce. 

We have been led to these reflec- 
tions by the mixed nature of our 
own first impressions in perusing 
the ‘Lost Tales of Miletus.’ We 
doubt whether this little book, al- 
though it does not come before the 
public with any very high preten- 
sions on the part of its author, is 
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likely to obtain, either from that 
nondescript expression of an un- 
known quantity commonly called 
“the general reader,” or from that 
more sublime impersonation of 
combined authority whom we may 
here designate as “the general cri- 
tic,’ much immediate recognition 
of the order and degree of merit 
which, after careful (and, we are 
free to confess, partly antagonistic) 
perusal of its contents, we are our- 
selves disposed to ascribe to it. 
This book appears to be regarded 
by its anthor as an experiment, 
and the genuis and great reputa- 
tion of Sir Edward Lytton cer- 
tainly demand that any literary ex- 
periment of his should be candidly 
noticed. 

These six short stories in verse, 
called ‘Lost Tales of Miletus,’ and 
purporting to represent more or less 
what we may imagine the “ lost tales 
of Miletus” to have been, are writ- 
ten in various unrhymed metres, of 
which we have no previous exam- 
ple in the English language. It is 
in the novelty of these unrhymed 
metres that the experimental char- 
acter of the book is avowed by Sir 
Edward Lytton; his objeet being 
“to suggest new combinations of 
sound in our native language, with- 
out inviting any comparison with 
rhythms in the dead languages, from 
which hints for measures purely 
English have, indeed, been borrow- 
ed, but of which direct imitation 
has been carefully shunned.” 

The impression produced upon 
ourselves by these “novel com- 
binations of sound” is, we confess, 
neither pleasurable nor satisfactory. 
But novel combinations of sound 
rarely are pleasurable or satisfac- 
tory to an unprepared ear. An 
English audience would probably 
find its teeth set on edge by the 
discords which afford exquisite 
pleasure to the German admirers 
of Dr. Wagner’s ‘ Zukunfts Music.’ 
Mr, Tennyson is considered, by the 
generation whose ear he has at- 
tuned to his verse, to be an un- 
equalled master of melody in versi- 
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fication. On the ear of Coleridge, 
however, his songs “grated” as 
from a “scrannel pipe.” The few 
who are frequent and studious 
readers of Mr. Browning’s verse 
deny the harshness and roughness 
which revolts so many others, and 
even find rich music in what ex- 
coriates ears accustomed to the 
mellifluous flow of Tennysonian ca- 
dences. And certainly, as these 
rhymeless ‘‘ combinations of sound ” 
are entirely “ novel,” the first sen- 
sation produced by them may be 
no fair sample of that which would 
accompany and reward increased 
familiarity with the principles on 
which they are constructed. Such 
familiarity, which is of course pos- 
sessed by the author, in whose mind 
has arisen the tune to which these 
metres are set, can only be gradually 
acquired by the reader; and there- 
fore we are mistrustful of our own 
first sensations. At present our ear 
fails to detect, in these rhymeless 
metres, anything which at all re- 
places the pleasurable sensation 
oceasioned either by the various 
melodies of rhyme, or the weighty 
harmonies of that essentially na- 
tional blank metre, which the 
greatest masters of English verse 
have proved to possess inexhaust- 
ible and unequalled musical ca- 
pabilities. Of the skill and dex- 
terity, the command of language, 
and the mechanical ease and felicity, 
with which Sir Edward Lytton has 
succeeded in managing these restive 
metres of his own invention, we 
have formed a very high opinion; 
but we confess that we are still in 
doubt whether their apparently es- 
sential incongruity with the whole 
genius of our language is not such 
as to render them rather ingenious, 
and, in many respects, admirable, 
tours de force, than serviceable or 
permanent additions to the treasury 
of English verse. It is true, indeed, 
that Sir Edward distinctly disavows 
the construction of these metres 
upon any principle of quantity ; but 
he does not state, and we hardly see 
as yet, upon what other principle 
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they have been constructed. They 
suggest, without satisfying, a sense 
of quantity. They cannot be quite 
satisfactorily read by emphasis 
alone; nor indeed does the English 
language recognise any fixed rule 
of emphasis. <A host of dissyllables 
such as July, moonshine, sunrise, 
starlight, &c., may with equal pro- 
priety and euphony be emphasised 
on the first or last syllable. Many 
trisyllables, such as ocean, union, &c., 
may without vulgarity be sounded 
as dissyllables. Many a line of verse 
which is deficient to the eye in the 
number of syllabic feet as reckoned 
on the fingers, is fully sufficient to 
the ear in the harmonious distri- 
bution of time as measured by the 
emphasis it necessitates. In all 
combinations however novel, and 
all varieties of treatment however 
original, of known English metres, 
a cultivated ear is not liable to be 
misled by the eye; but in metres 
which appeal rather to the eye than 
to the ear—metres without rhyme, 
and without sensible casura or ca- 
dence—the ear is made unduly de- 
pendent (so it seems to us, at least) 
upon a sort of spurious quantity 
which is not the natural product of 
the language. For rhymeless metres 
such as these, the German language 
is much better adapted than our 
own; for the German language 
has a prosody which ours has not. 
The German blank verse, which is 
commonly supposed to be identical 
with our own, is in fact essentially 
different; for it is strictly subser- 
vient to definite laws, by which our 
own is in nowise governed, and 
much more nearly resembles the 
Greek iambic metre than the English 
blank verse. 

Take at haphazard any line of 
German blank verse, and you will 
invariably find that it begins with 
an iamb :— 

“ Dye shdénen tigen in Aranguez.” 
Schiller, ‘ Don Carlos.’ 


“Bédeiike was du thust und was der niizt.” 
“ Vértriat cr Wenigen der Seinen mehr.” 
*« Es ist die shrecklichste von allen mir.” 

Goethe, ‘Iphigenia.’ 
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‘*Mit ihm das Héchste was wir lieben 
kénnen.” 

‘Du hast dir sehr in diese Wissenschaft.” 

id., ‘Tasso.’ 

It is useless to multiply examples 
of a rule which is invariable. The 
two first syllables (composing the 
first foot) of every line of German 
blank verse, must always be (and 
can never be otherwise than) sound- 
ed, the first short and the second 
long. 

Now there is not a single Eng- 
lish metre in which any syllable, in 
any part of a line, need necessarily 
be sounded either short or long, 
And the metre which admits the 
greatest variety of intonation is our 
blank metre :— 


“Of man’s first disobedience, and the 
fruit.” 
‘High dn a throne of royal state, whieh 
far.” 

In short, every known quality 
and characteristic of English verse 
is hostile to the experiment repre- 
sented by these metres. For it is 
obvious that they are not dictated 
solely by the ear, but proceed upon 
a definite metrical system, for which 
the ear is not yet prepared by any 
previous association. The ear must 
ultimately be the sole authoritative 
arbiter of melody in English verse; 
but the ear itself is cultivated by 
novelties, and, as we have said be- 
fore, its first impressions are sel- 
dom final, and not often prophetic. 

Moreover, we think it might be 
shown that poetry (although, in 
common with all art, it is of course 
a sensuous expression of thought 
and feeling) is, on the whole, much 
less dependent for effect upon mat- 
ters of form than the majority of 
its critics are apt to assume. That 
is an opinion which we cannot stop 
to justify here. But, anyhow, it is 
obvious that the form of a poet, or 
indeed of any truly original writer 
whether of prose or verse, is that 

art of his genius which must be 
ast, and always least, amenable to 
final criticism; for the merit of it 
will, in the long-run, be invariably 
found to be in proportion to its 
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jntrinsic correspondence with the 
character of the author’s genius and 
the special requirement of his con- 
ceptions. And as even the few re- 
marks, indeed, which we have made 
in passing as to the character of 
Sir Edward Lytton’s unrhymed 
metres, should have been more prop- 
erly preceded by some notice of the 
character of the conceptions to 
which they are applied in these 
narrative poems, and in connection 
with which they ought to be con- 
sidered, we shall not now linger any 
longer by the way. 

The idea of the imaginary ‘ Lost 
Tales of Miletus’ appears to us a 
very felicitous one. And Sir E. 
Lytton, in selecting his subjects 
from a period of Greek fiction asso- 
ciated with a condition of society 
in some respects similar to and ap- 
preciable by our own, has wisely 
avoided the danger with which we 
are at present menaced by some 
young poets, and a host of clever 
translators, of what is the greatest 
curse of any living literature—a 
conventional classicism. The neo- 
platonic period, with its lingering 
susceptibility to sensuous beauty 
refined by a prevading metaphysical 
sentiment, and somewhat “ sicklied 
o’er with the pale cast of thought,” 
—placed, too, as it was, under the 
twofold influence of old associations 
not thoroughly extinct and new 
ideas not thoroughly realised, and 
separated quite as distinctly, if not 
so remotely, as our own time from 
the simply sensuous still life of the 
pure antique,—furnishes, from its 
ingenious idealisations of old myths, 
excellent subjects for modern verse ; 
subjects sufficiently classical in char- 
acter and association to afford ample 
scope to the exercise of a cultivated 
taste, yet withal of a kind to satisfy, 
without anachronism (asSir E. 
Lytton has justly pointed out in a 
very modest preface to these poems), 
all the conditions of modern senti- 
ment far better than any subject 
taken from the earlier Greek myth- 
ology. We may add that Sir Ed- 
ward Lytton appears to us to have 
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evinced a fine artistic instinct no 
less in the treatment than in the 
selection of the subjects. These 
he has taken from occasional frag- 
mentary indications of narrative 
among the later Greek writers—so 
faint and fugitive that it is only 
by reference to his original sources 
that we can fully appreciate the 
high order of creative art with 
which the modern writer has trans- 
formed and vivified his very meagre 
materials. The first poem in the 
volume, called ‘The Secret Way,’ 
and suggested by a fragment of 
Athenseus, though by no means the 
best in the book, will enable us as 
well as any other to justify this 
opinion, Nothing could be more 
lean or less attractive than the 
story as told by Atheneus. In the 
first place, the main incident of the 
modern poem,—that incident which, 
implying and developing the moral 
significance of the whole narrative, 
connects every detail of it both 
with the evolution of the characters 
and the necessity of the catastrophe 
—the incident, in short, from which 
the poem takes its title, viz., 
the construction of the “secret 
way,”—has no existence whatever 
in the original legend as told by 
Athensus, or rather by Chares of 
Mytilene, from whom Athensus 
quotes it. In the next place, ac- 
cording to the Greek writer, it is 
not Omartes who sends an embassy 
to Zariades, offering his danghter in 
marriage to that prince; but, on 
the contrary, it is Zariades himself, 
who, having beheld her in a dream 
or vision, and being, as it would 
appear, perfectly cognisant of her 
name, asks her in marriage of 
Omartes, and is refused by the 
father, on the ground of his wish 
to perpetutate his dynasty by wed- 
ding her to some native chief, 
Again, when commanded by her 
father at the banquet to select a 
husband, by pouring from the gol- 
den cup to one of the assembled 
guests, Argiope (the Odatis of 
Chares) appears to have already 
been in clandestine correspondence 
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with Zariades, and anxiously ex- 
pecting the opportune arrival of her 
lover. Finally, the Persian prince, 
who, we are told by the Greek fabu- 
list, was well informed of all that 
was going on, leaving his encamp- 
ment on the Tanais, accompanied 
only by his charioteer, passes by 
night through the city, and, reach- 
ing the village where the nuptials 
were about to be celebrated, at- 
tends the banquet disguised as a 
Scythian, snatches the cup from the 
hand of the princess, and succeeds 
in escaping with her, decause the 
attendants, who were pricy to their 
love, connived at the escape of the 
Sugitives.* 

Now, we beg the readers of these 
poems to notice, not only the great 
skill with which this slim and meagre 
thread of narrative has been woven 
by Sir Bulwer Lytton into a sin- 
gularly ingenious and _ interesting 
plot, but also the higher creative 
faculty evinced in the firm and 
delicate delineation of the charac- 
ters provided by the Greek fabulist, 
the judicious complementary intro- 
duction of some others, and the 
artistic development of a dramatic 
interest throughout the poem of 
‘The Secret Way.’ The variety of 
emotions which the mere love-story 
is so arranged as to influence and 
involve in its own catastrophe is 
very noticeable. Omartes, a king 
of Scythian nomads, is the first to 
forsake “the simple ways of his 
uuconquered fathers,” and, “in the 
fashion of the neighbouring Medes,” 
he builds a great city, with moat 
and wall, gates of triple brass, and 
a regal palace. One day, accom- 
panied by “his high priest, Teleu- 
tias,” he looks upon this splendid 
palace and fortified city of his own 
building, “in the pride of his 
heart ;”’ 

‘‘ And, chilled by frigid looks 

When counting on warm praise,” 


asks, “What is wanting” to the 
worth of halls that are rich with 
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the woof of Phrygian looms, the 
gold of Colchis, the pearls of Or- 
mus, 
‘‘Sydonian erystal and Corinthian bronze, 
Loupe s vast symbol gods, 
And those imagined into men by Hellas.” 
The wise old priest remarks that, 
notwithstanding the strength and 
beauty of the building, he feels 
‘an icy wind” piercing through the 
crannies, “more bitter than the 
blasts” to which the tents of the 
king’s rude forefathers were ex- 
posed, 
‘«¢Thou hast forgot to bid thy masons 
close 
The chinks of stone against calamity.’ 
The sage inclined his brow, 
Shivered, and parting, round him wrapt 
his mantle.” 
The king then turns thoughtful 
to “his favourite chief” Seuthes, 
who consoles him by ascribing the 
coldness of the sage to priestly 
jealousy of royal power. Observe 
how firmly yet how lightly the 
foundation of a dramatic interest 
is laid in these first few stanzas, 
and how clearly the keynote is 
struck of a definite moral signifi- 
cance which the poem proceeds to 
develop by rapid incident. As yet 
we have not a hint of the love- 
story ; but we have, sharply defined, 
the most prominent characters and 
interests which are to be indirectly 
and yet closely influenced by the 
leve-story, pending the solution of 
their fate in the catastrophe which 
it brings about. The drama opens 
with true tragic propriety (in the 
construction by the king of a city 
and palace to replace the old tents) by 
a departure from the safety of cus- 
tom—a marked antagonism between 
the motive and attitude of one man 
in the foreground, and what is indi- 
cated as the common sentiment of 
the mass from which he has separat- 
ed himself; and which, dimly placed 
behind him in the background, 
becomes the vague representative 
of dramatic fatality in its opposi- 
tion to individual will. This senti- 





* Athenzus, ‘ Deipnosoph., ’ Ixiii. c. 39. 
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ment of fatality finds appropriate 
utterance in the language of the 
high priest. The pride and secu- 
rity of the king, who has forsaken 
the ways of his fathers, immediately 
impress the reader with that sense 
of his dramatic insecurity which 
awakens interest. By pride Omartes 
has been led to imitate “ the fashion 
of the neighbouring Medes.” To 
the neighbouring Medes, therefore, 
our interest is at once bespoken, 
as the quarter from which we may 
expect that dramatic justice will 
evoke the ultimate punishmenft of 
the king’s pride. Already, too, we 
are enabled to “smell a rat behind 
the arras,” in Seuthes the “favourite 
chief” and flattering courtier, who 
opens up the action by keeping the 
king reassured, in the position where 
he is most obnoxious to fate. Every 
word of these few stanzas is essen- 
tially necessary to the whole machi- 
nery of the action throughout the 
poem; which, opening as it does 
with a noticeable departure from 
“the right line,” followed immedi- 
ately by an unheeded warning of 
the vindictive power of fate, is in 
fact far more Greek in sentiment 
than the original legend. LEvery- 
thing being thus skilfully and 
rapidly prepared for the entrance 
upon the stage of those dramatis 
persone who are to bring on the 
catastrophe, Argiope, the king’s 
daughter and only child, is then 
presented to us— 
“Shamefaced, as blushing to be born so 
fair.” 
A sudden and inexplicable sadness, 
“the shadow of some troubled 
thought,” has fallen upon the 
princess. Her father questions her 
in vain as to the cause of it. 
“The sunny bridge between 
The lip and heart, which childhood builds, 
was broken.” 


The high priest, always a model of 
good sense, wisely suggests that the 
cause of this kind of malady in 
young ladies is usually love, and 
the best practical cure for it mar- 
riage. The king is at first loath 
to act on the suggestion ; for 
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‘- Sharp is a father’s pang when comes the 
hour 

In which his love contents his child no 
more, 

And the sweet wonted smile 

Fades from his hearthstone to rejoice a 
stranger’s.” 


But at length he resolves to offer 
her in marriage to the neighbour- 
ing Persian (or, according to Sir 
Edward, Medic) prince, young Zari- 
ades, in the hope of thereby putting 
an end to a provoking ‘ boundary 
question” between the Medes and 
Scythians, who are always quarrel- 
ling about the navigation of the 
river Tanais. In this plan he is 
again confirmed by Seuthes, who 
counsels him to it, in the ambitious 
hope that this foreign marriage 
with the Mede may be a source of 
disaffection in Scythia which it will 
be in the power of a bold and crafty 
man to foster into that armed revolt 
in which 

‘“ Kings disappear, and none dare call it 

murder. 


The character of Seuthes is here 
painted in stronger colours, and we 
are made to see him, as he 


‘* Stood on the bound between 

Man social and man savage, dark and 
massive : 

So rugged was he that men deemed him 
true, 

So secret was he that men deemed him 
wise.” 


So, while the king is dreaming of 
“peace and marriage rites,” and 
the traitor of “ graves and thrones,” 
the Scythian envoys speed on their 
way to the Medic prince, who has 
“the rare beauty which both charms 
and awes the popular eye ”— 


kal 5 Zapiddpys 5t Fv Kadds. 
Athen. xiii, 39. 


He too, however, has of late been 
possessed by an inexplicable melan- 
choly similar to that which is prey- 
ing upon tie heart of Argiope. 
“In the thick of this, his altered 
mood,” the Scythian envoys find 
him, and deliver their message, 
which is rejected with scorn. The 
prince subsequently confides to a 
Medic priest the secret cause of his 
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melancholy, and describes how he 
has been haunted by the vision of 
a beautiful unknown face, of which 
he has hitherto failed to find any 
earthly counterpart; but which 
was never more vivid or more pas- 
sionate in its visionary appeal to 
his emotions than on the night pre- 
ceding the arrival of the Scythian 
envoys, and to which, therefore, he 
is resolved to remain faithful. 

We pause here to call attention 
to what appears to us the fine 
artistic instinct which has dictated 
this fundamental modification of 
the original legend. How entirely 
is the dramatic interest of the love- 
story dependent on the ignorance 
of Zariades as to the earthly owner- 
ship of the visionary face, in con- 
sequence of which he unconsciously 
rejects with vehemence the oppor- 
tunity offered to him by circum- 
stances of at once embracing that 
felicity, the realisation of which is 
hindered by the imagination of it! 
As in the Niebelungen Lied— 
that model of dramatic construc- 
tion—the whole tragedy flows 
necessarily and naturally from a 
single circumstantial error (the 
marriage of Brunhilde to the wrong 
person, or rather the deceit prac- 
tised upon Brunhilde whereby such 
marriage is rendered possible); so 
here the semi-tragic element is 
evolved with scrupulous nicety, as 
regards Zariades, from a circum- 
stantial mistake occasioned by a 
defect of character—impetuosity ; 
and in the case of Omartes, from a 
similar falsification of circumstance 
occasioned also by a defect of char- 
acter—pride, and overweening se- 
curity. Again, how the interest 
is heightened by the hopelessness 
of Argiope at the critical moment! 
which would be quite incompatible 
with any previous acquaintance or 
communication between her and 
her unknown lover. 

We resume the narrative of this 
poem, which we have selected as a 
fair sample of the constructive genius 
to which the whole volume bears 
witness. From the hour in whichhe 


dismisses the Scythian envoys, the 
vision of Zariades begins to fade, 
till at last it vanishes altogether, 

‘** As a lingering star 


Fades on Cithwron from a Meenad’s eyes, 
Mid cymbal, fife, and horn.” 


War has broken out between 
Scythe and Mede, who are like 
“those winds whose very meéting 
is storm.” Omartes, hemmed round 
by the Medic armies and at bay in 
his citadel, at last says to Teleu- 
tias— 

‘‘Lend me thy mantle now; I feel the 

winds 
Pierce through the crannies of the thick- 
ribbed stone.”’ 

The sage now, however, becomes 
the consoler of the king, to whom 
he imparts the secret of the “ secret 
way” which, during the siege, he 
has caused to be constructed, un- 
derground, from the city to the 
plain. The king replies, however, 
that he will stand to the last by 
the towers he has built: 


wad — to wean my people from the 
wil 


To centre scattered valours, wasted 
thoughts, 
Into one mind—a state ; 
Failing in this, my life as king has per- 
ished.” 

The priest, on his part, resolves to 
remain by the altar, as the king by 
the throne. And the only question 
then left for discussion is, how to 
save Argiope and perpetuate the 
dynasty. By the advice of the 
priest, Omartes resolves to sum- 
mon all his chiefs to a last banquet, 
at which Argiope shall be instructed 
to select from among the guests 
her future husband, with whom 
she shall be conducted by the rem- 
nant of the Scythian force, down 
“the secret way,” out of the city. 
For this purpose the secret of the 
way is confided to Seuthes, who 
betrays it to Zariades. Zariades, 
having upbraided and secured the 
traitor, avails himself of the secret; 
and thus appears at the banquet 
surrounded by a Persian host, in 
the very nick of time when Argi- 
ope receives the cup. She recog- 
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nises in him, with amazement, the 
counterpart of the vision whereby 
she has herself been haunted: the 
result is, “peace and marriage 
rites;” and thus the story ends 
happily. 

We have followed the plot too 
closely thus far to admit any place 
by the way for examination of the 
characters. But we must notice 
the singularly skilful conception 
and treatment of character in this 
poem. Let the reader for a mo- 
nent conceive to himself any one 
of the characters, otherwise than 
precisely as they are sketched 
in by the author, and he will at 
once perceive what would be the 
disastrous effect of the slightest 
change in the delineation of these 
light but animated outlines, Let 
Zariades, instead of a hardy emula- 
tor of Cyrus, be a poetic dreamer, 
and he will lose the very marrow 
of the dramatic interest with which 
the author has animated the image 
of him. Let Argiope manifest a 
single attribute which may detract 
from the shamefaced modesty with 
which the author has invested her, 
and the whole love-story will im- 
measurably lose not only in purity 
but in depth of conception. 

We regret that our space will not 
allow us to notice at much length 
the best poem in the book, which 
is, beyond all question, that of 
‘Death and Sisyphus.’ Short 
narrative verse is, in fact, a much 
fitter vehicle for humour than for 
sentiment and pathos; and the 
grim grotesque humour of this 
poem, which is of a very high 
order, place it, in our estimation, 
immeasurably above all the others 
in the volume. Here, too, the life- 
giving touches with which the dead 
materials of an old legend have 
been reorganised, and wrought into 
the vivid image of a powerful con- 
ception, are even more apparent 
than in the preceding poem; and 
they certainly deserve unqualified 
commendation. 

The practical effect upon man- 
kind of the temporary suspension 
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of Death’s empire on earth by 
Sisyphus, is finely imagined :— 


“And not a single voice from Man arose, 
No prayer, no accusation, no complaint, 
As if, between the mortals and the 


gods, 
Fate’s golden chain had snapped. 


‘¢¢Ts it since Death rid earth of Sisyphus, 
That men have grown contented with 
their lot, 
And trouble me no more ? the Thunder- 
er said: 
‘Hermes, go down and see.’ 
‘“‘The winged Caducean answered, ‘Sire 
of Gods, 
Death has not rid the earth of Sisyphus, 
But Sisyphus has rid the earth of Death, 
And keeps him safely caged. 
‘¢ ¢Since then these mortals, fearing Death 
no more, 
Live like the brutes who never say a 
prayer, 
Nor dress an altar, nor invoke a god, 
All temples are shut up. 
‘Thy priests would die of hunger, could 
they die; 
As ’tis, they are thinner than Tithonus 


was 
Before he faded intoair” .. . 
‘Tn his vast mind’s abyss, the Thunderer 
mused, 
Then pitying, smiled, and said, 
‘* Alas, for men, if Death has this repose ! 
I could not smite them with a direr 
curse 
Than - id own wishes,—evil without 
end, 
And sorrow without prayer. 


‘© ¢ Think they, poor fools, in worshipping 
no more, 
That ’tis the gods who stand in need of 
men ? 
To men the first necessity is gods ; 
And, if the gods were not, 
“Men would invent them, though they 
godded stones.’ 


“Ships rocked on whitening waves; the 
seamen laughed 


hed ; 
‘Death is bou fast,’ they cried; ‘no 
wave can drown. 
Red lightnings wrapt the felon plunder- 
ing shrines, 
And smote the cradled babe: 
ses oy the felon said, ‘ye cannot 
i 


The mother left the cradle with a smile ; 
‘A pretty toy,’ qo she, ‘The Thun- 
derer’s bolt 
My urchin plays with it. 
‘«¢ Brats do not need a mother; there’s 
no Death,’ 
The adulteress, starting, cried, ‘ Forgive 
me, Zeus { 


27 
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‘Tut!’ quoth the gallant, ‘let the storm 
rave on. 
Kiss me. No death, no Zeus!’ 


* ¢ Laugh; kiss, sin on; ere night I have 
ye all, 
Growled the Unseen.” . . . 


Having cheated both men and 
gods, outwitting with imperturbably 
joyous audacity Death, Hermes, 
Pluto, and Zeus himself, Sisyphus, 
at the end of a long and prosperous 
reign, dies, the admired founder of 
a flourishing civilisation. 


‘And for a while, because his children 
reigned, 
Men praised his fortunes, nor con- 
demned his sins ; 
Wise bards but called him, ‘ Craftiest of 
mankind,’ 
Proud rulers, ‘The most blest.’ 
“But when his line was with the things 
no more 
And to revile the old race pleased the 


new, 
All his misdeeds rose, lifelike, from his 
tomb, 
And spoke from living tongues ; 
“And awful legends of some sentence 
grim, 
Passed on his guilty soul in Tartarus, 
Floated, like vapours, from the nether 
deep, 
And tinged the sunlit air. 
‘* But by a priest in Sais I was told 
A tale, not known in Greece, of this 
man’s doom, 
That when the Thracian Orpheus, in the 
shades, 
Sought his Eurydice, 
“He heard, though in the midst of Ere- 
us 
Song sweet as his Muse-mother made 
his own; 
It broke forth from a solitary ghost, 
Who, up a vaporous hill, 
“ Ficaved a huge stone that came rebound- 


ing back, 

And still the ghost upheaved it, and 
still sang, 

Inthe brief pause from toil, while to- 
wards the height 

Reluctant rolled the stone. 
“The Thracian asked in wonder, ‘Who 

art thou, 

Voieed like Heaven’s lark amid the 
night of Hell?’ 

“My — on earth was Sisyphus,’ re- 


e 
The Phantom, ‘In the Shades 

“tT keep my earthly wit; I have duped 
the Three. ‘ ' 

They gave me work for torture ; work 


is joy. 
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Slaves work in chains, and to the clank 
they sing.’ 
Said Orpheus, ‘Slaves still hope!’ 
*¢ And could I strain to heave up the 
huge stone, 
Did I not hope that it would reach the 
height ? . 
There =“ ends, and dawn Elysian 
fields.’ 
‘ Bat if it never reach ?’ 
“The Thracian sighed, as looming thro’ 
the mist 

The stone came whirling back. ‘Fool,’ 

said the ghost, 

‘Then mine, at worst, is everlasting 

hope.’ 
Again uprose the stone.” 

The author of this remarkable 
poem has proved that he is well 
able to light his torch at the merest 
spark. The merit of ‘Sisyphus,’ 
which is a powerful and thorough- 
ly original conception admirably 
worked out, is greatly increased by 
the exceedingly small compass of 
the poem. An author must be 
gifted with rare and highly trained 
powers for the delineation of char- 
acter, who can succeed, by the help 
of only twenty-four small pages of 
large print, in enabling the reader 
so thoroughly to realise the exist- 
ence of an imaginary personage as 
that is shall thenceforth live, in 
his memory and experience, as an 
actual and intimate acquaintance. 
‘Sisyphus,’ moreover, is a perfect- 
ly typical character, belonging sui 
generis to a very high order of poetic 
creation; and whatever may be’ 
the fate of the rest of the volume 
in which it now appears, we are 
inclined to think that this poem 
will live among the best efforts of 
its author’s genius. 

‘The Wife of Miletus’ is per- 
haps the most purely tragic in 
conception of all the poems con- 
tained in this little book; but we 
have not left to ourselves either 
time or space to speak of it. We 
have to close our remarks with al- 
lusion to one of the ‘Tales’ of 
which we think less highly; but 
we will first strongly express the 
hope that the samples of the book 
which we have already given may 
induce our readers to judge of it 
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and of our criticism for themselves, 
We have too great a respect for the 
well-acquired reputation of a writer 
who has richly and lastingly adorned 
our literature and language, not to 
assume, @ priori, that where we 
object to some parts of his work- 
manship there is every reason why 
we should be scrupulous in sifting, 
and diffident in expressing our ob- 
jection. . 

Sir Edward may certainly be as- 
sured it is with no captious impa- 
tience, and in no hostile mood, that 
we wonderingly inquire what possi- 
ble merit he can attribute to verses 
such as the following :— 

“Many wonders on the ocean 

By the moonlight may be seen. 


Under moonlight on the Euxine 
Rose the blessed silver isle, 


“ As Leonymus of Croton, 
At the Pythian God’s behest, 
Steered among the troubled waters 
To the tranquil spirit-land ; ” 
and so on. We cannot, for the life 
of us, conceive in what these stanzas 
differ from the commonest rhymed 
metre, except in the absence of 
rhyme, nor what is gained by the ab- 
sence of rhyme in an essentially sing- 
song stanza of this kind. Anyhow, the 
metre is not new, and is not even a 
“novel combination of sound.” Nay, 
it belongs to the vulgarest and 
tritest family of English metres. It is 
absolutely identical with that of the 
well-known ballad, beginning :— 
“When near Portobello lyin 
Our triumphant navy rode ; ” 
and with a host of other similar, and 
not very classical, strains. Out of 
many such, one happens to recur to 
our mind just as we write this, re- 
called irresistibly by the kindred tune 
of the stanzas we have just quoted. 
We will venture to print the rhymed 
and unrhymed verses one after the 
other, and ask our readers whether 
they can detect any difference of me- 
tre between the two— 
“Many wonders on the ocean, 
By the moonlight may be seen. 
Under moonlight on the Euxine 


Rose the blessed silver isle.” 
Sir E. B. Lyrron. 
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“¢ Will you walk into my parlour?’ 
Said the spider to the fly; 
“Tis the prettiest little parlour 
That you ever yet did spy.’” 
Mary Howrrr. 


We should, however, be thor- 
oughly ashamed of any desire or 
attempt to taunt a great writer for 
a small fault (if fault it be). We 
conceive that there can be only 
one universally applicable canon of 
criticism, and it is this: that whilst, 
on the one hand, no number or 
perfection of second-rate qualities 
of genius can possibly impress a 
first-rate character upon any work 
of art; so, on the other hand, no 
deficiency of second-rate qualities 
can deprive of its first-rate charac- 
ter a work of art in which a first- 
rate quality of genius is evinced. 
Critics, therefore, who mean well 
by the public should be careful and 
patient in their examination of es- 
sentials, and equally careful not to 
exaggerate in one way or the other 
the importance of minor beauties 
and minor defects. It is to the 
utter neglect of this very simple 
rule that we owe a century of false 
and meretricious criticism about 
the Caraccis, and much more than 
a century of comparative ignorance 
about Perugino. The poem from 
which we have last quoted is the 
only one of the kind in the volume 
of ‘Lost Tales of Miletus,’ and 
we think that the book would lose 
nothing by the omission of it in a 


future edition; for the moral of + 


the poem is not very new, being 
only a development of Dryden’s 
iine— 

“‘None but the brave deserve the fair;” 


and the details are not particularly 
picturesque or striking. But, even 
if our general objection to the un- 
rhymed metres in this book be 
worth more than we are disposed 
to make of it, that is an objection 
which sinks into comparative in- 
significance beside the great creative 
power, the delicate constructive fa- 
culty, the grace and humour, which 
are apparent in almost every page 
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of these poems. For success in 
his peculiar treatment of the sub- 
ject he has chosen, Sir E. Lytton 
is indeed exceptionally well quali- 
fied. These poems are written in 
the full maturity of their author’s 
scholarship and taste, and with a 
highly cultivated command of me- 
chanical faculty. It is impossible 
not to feel that, if in some respects 
the habit of thought and expres- 
sion engendered by long cultivation 
of that kind of art which is the 
special province of the great novelist, 
has been perhaps somewhat preju- 
dicial to his success in verse, in 
many other respects it has enabled 
him to bring to the construction of 
these short narrative poems powers 
quite unrivalled by any other 
writer. 

What may be the ultimate posi- 
tion assigned to this, his last book, 
among the many works of its dis- 
tinguished author, we will not 
venture to prophesy. We think 
that the poem of ‘Sisyphus’ 
must always live as a work of 
great genius. We have no ex- 
pectation that the metres in which 
the book is written will find imi- 
tators; although we certainly think 
that its manifold and undoubted 
merits, taken altogether, ought 
greatly to increase the reputation 


of its author as a poet. With 
scholars, and with all readers of 
verse whose literary appetite is 
delicate and refined rather than 
robust, and better pleased by the 
sort of mental food which soothes 
and satisfies a cultivated taste, than 
by such fare as needs for its diges- 
tion a strong positive hunger for 
poetic nutriment, we cannot but 
think that the ‘Lost Tales of Mil- 
etus,’ with its calm and graceful 
but somewhat scholastic utter- 
ances, must always be a great favour- 
ite. Altogether, the book is one 
well worthy to have occupied the 
learned leisure of one of the great- 
est and most richly cultivated of 
English authors, whose genius, 
having previously found relief for 
its more vehement and passionate 
forces in works of broader compass 
and stronger substance, has worth- 
ily attained that dignified placidity 
which best befits the authorship of 
such a work. It will, in any case, 
add one more to the many admir- 
able evidences which already exist 
of its author’s various faculty and 
large accomplishment. And, this 
being the case, though it may add 
little or nothing to his general 
popularity as a writer, Sir Edward 
Lytton may, we think, be well satis- 
fied to have written it. 
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CHAPTER LI, 


Mr. AsHpurton went away from 
Lucilla’s side, thinking to come 
back again, and clear everything 
up; but he did not come back. 
Though he heard nothing, and saw 
nothing, that could throw any dis- 
tinct light on the state of her mind, 
yet instinct came to his aid, it is 
to be supposed, in the matter. He 
did not return: and Lucilla sat on 
her sofa with her hands clasped 
together to support her, and her 
heart leaping in her very mouth. 
She was in a perfect frenzy of sus- 
pense, listening with her whole 
heart and soul; but that did not 
prevent the same crowd of thoughts 
which had been persecuting her for 
twenty-four hours from keeping up 
their wild career as before. What 
reason had she to suppose that 
“any one” had arrived? Whocould 
arrive in that accidental way, with- 
out a word of warning? And what 
possible excuse had she to offer to 
herself for sending the new mem- 
ber for Carlingford—a man so ex- 
cellent and honourable and eligi- 
ble—away? The minutes, or rather 
the seconds, passed over Miss Mar- 
joribanks like hours, as she sat 
thus waiting, not daring to stir lest 
the slightest movement might keep 
from her ears some sound from be- 
low, till at last the interval seemed 
so long that her heart began to 
sink, and her excitement to fail. It 
could not be any one—if it had 
been any one, something more must 
have come of it before now. It 
must have been Lydia Richmond 
coming to see her sister next door, 
or somebody connected with the 
election, or 

When she got as far as this, Lu- 
cilla’s heart suddenly mounted up 
again with a spring into her ears, 
She heard neither words nor voice, 
but she heard something which had 
as great an effect upon her as either 


could have had. On the landing 
half-way up the stairs, there had 
stood in Dr. Marjoribank’s house 
from time immemorial a little old- 
fashioned table, with a large china 
bowl upon it, in which the cards 
of visitors were placed. - It was a 
great bowl, and it was always full, 
and anybody rushing up-stairs in a 
reckless way might easily upset 
table and cards and all in their 
progress. This was what happened 
while Lucilla sat listening. There 
was a rumble, a crash, and a sound 
as of falling leaves, and it made her 
heart, as we have said, jump into 
her ears. “It is the table and all 
the cards,” said Lucilla—and in that 
moment her composure came back 
to her as by a miracle, She un- 
clasped her hands, which she had 
been holding pressed painfully to- 
gether by way of supporting her- 
self, and she gave a long sigh of 
unutterable relief, and her whirl 
of thought stopped and cleared up 
with an instantaneous rapidity. 
Everything seemed to be explained 
by that sound; and there never 
was a greater change upon the 
looks and feelings of any one in 
this world than that which passed 
upon the looks and feelings of Lu- 
cilla, in the interval between the 
drawing up of that cab and the 
rush of Tom Marjoribanks at the 
drawing-room door. 

For after the commotion on the 
staircase Lucilla had no further 
doubt on the subject. She even 
had the strength to get up to meet 
him, and hold out her hands to 
him by way of welcome—but found 
herself, before she knew how, in 
the arms of a man with a beard, 
who was so much changed in his 
own person that he ventured to 
kiss her, which was a thing Tom 
Marjoribanks, though her cousin, 
had never dared to do before. He 
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kissed her—such was his audacity ; 
and then he held her at arm’s 
length to have a good look at her; 
and then, according to all appear- 
ance, would have repeated his first 
salutation, but that Lucilla had 
come to herself, and took the reins 
at once into her hand. 

“Tom!” she said, “of course it 
is you; nobody else would have 
been so impertinent. When did 
you come? Where did you come 
from? Who could ever have 
thought of your appearing like 
this, in such an altogether unex- 
pected. 7” 

“ Unexpected!” said’ Tom, with 
an astonished air. “But I sup- 
pose you had other things to think 
of. Ah, Lucilla, I could not write 
to you. I felt I ought to be beside 
you, trying if there was not some- 
thing I could do. My mother told 
you, of course; but I could not trust 
myself to write to you.” 

Then Lucilla saw it all, and that 
aunt Jemima had meant to do Mr. 
Ashburton a good turn. And she 
was not grateful to her aunt, how- 
ever kind her intentions might have 
been. But Tom was holding her 
hand, and looking into her face 
while this thought passed through 
her mind, and Miss Marjoribanks 
was not the woman, under any cir- 
cumstances, to make dispeace. 


**T am sure 1 am very glad,” said. 


Lucilla. “I would say you were 
changed, but only of course that 
would make you think how I am 
changed; and though one knows 
one has gone off- e 

“T never saw you look so nice 
all your life,” cried Tom, energeti- 
cally; and he took hold of both 
her hands, and looked into her 
face more and more. To be sure 
he had a kind of right, being a 
cousin, and newly returned after 
so long an absence; but it was em- 
barrassing all the same, 

“Oh, Tom, don’t say so,” cried 
Lucilla; “if you but knew how 
different the house is and every- 
thing so altered—and dear papa!” 

It was natural, and indeed it 
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was only proper, that Miss Marjori- 
banks should cery—which she did 
abundantly, partly for grief, and 
partly because of the flutter of agi- 
tation, and something like joy, in 
which she was, and which, consid- 
ering that she had always frankly 
owned that she was fond of Tom, 
was quite natural too. She cried 
with honest abandonment, and did 
not take much notice what her 
cousin was doing to comfort her, 
though indeed he applied himself 
to that benevolent office in the most 
anxious way. 

“Don’t cry, Lucilla,” he said, 
“T can’t bear it. It don’t look 
natural to see you cry. My poor 
uncle was an old man, and you 
were always the best daughter in the 
world a 

“Oh, Tom! sometimes I don’t 
think so,” sobbed Lucilla; “some- 
times I think if I had sat up that 
last night—— And you don’t know 
how good he was. It was me he 
was thinking of and never himself. 
When he heard the money was lost, 
all that he said was, Poor Lucilla! 
You rang his bell though it is the 
night-bell, and nobody ever touches 
it now; I knew it could be nobody 
but you; and to see you again 
brings up everything so distinctly. 
Oh, Tom! he was always very fond 


» of you.” 


“Lucilla,” said Tom Marjori- 
banks, ‘you know I always had a 
great regard for my uncle. But it 
was not for him I came back. He 
was never half so fond of meas I 
am of you. You know that as 
well as I do. There never was a 
time that I would not have gone 
to the other end of the world if 
you had told me; and I have done 
it as near as possible. I went to 
India because you sent me away. 
And I have come back——” 

“You have not come back only 
for an hour, I hope?” said Miss 
Marjoribanks, with momentary im- 
patience; “you are not obliged to 
talk of everything all in a moment, 
—and when one has not even got 


over one’s surprise at seeing you. 
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When did you come back? When 
did you have anything to eat? You 
want your breakfast or your lunch 
or something; and, Tom! the idea 
of sitting here talking to me, and 
talking nonsense, when you have 
not seen your mother. She is in 
her own room, you unnatural boy— 
the blue room, next to what used to 
be yours. To think aunt Jemima 
should be in the house, and you 
should sit here talking nonsense to 
me! ” 

“This minute,” said Tom, apolo- 
getically; but he drew his chair 
in front of Miss Marjoribanks, so 
that she could not get away. “I 
have come back to s‘ay as long as 
you will let me,” he said; “don’t 
go away yet. Look here, Lucilla— 
if you had married, I would have 
tried to bear it; but as long as 
you are not married, I can’t help 
feeling as if there might be a chance 
forme yet. And that is why I have 
come home. I met somebody com- 


ing down-stairs.” 
“Tom,” said Miss Marjoribanks, 


“it is dreadful to see that you 
have come back just as tiresome as 
ever. I always said, I would not 
marry for ten years. If you mean to 
think I have never had any oppor- 
_tunities——” 

“Lucilla,” said Tom, and there 
was decision in his eye, “some- 
body came down-stairs as I came in. 
I want to know whether it is to be 
him or me!” 

“Him—or you!” said Lucilla, in 
dismay. Blunderer as he was, he 
had gone direct to the very heart 
of the question, and it was impos- 
sible not to tremble a little in the 
presence of such _ straightforward 
clearsightedness. Miss Marjoribanks 
had risen up to make her escape 
as soon as it should be possible, 
but she was so much struck 
by Tom’s unlooked-for perspicuity, 
that she sat down again in her con- 
sternation. ‘‘I think you are going 
out of your mind,” she said. “ What 
do you know about the gentleman 
who went down-stairs? I am not 
such a wonderful beauty, nor sueh 
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a witch, that everybody who sees 
me should want to—to marry me. 
Don’t talk any more nonsense, but 
let me go and get you something to 
eat.” 

“They would if they were of my 
way of thinking,” said the persist- 
ent Tom. ‘Lucilla, you shan’t go. 
This is what I have come home for. 
You may as well know at once, and 
then there can be no mistake about 
it. My poor uncle is gone, and you 
can’t be left by yourself in the world. 
Will you have him or me?” 

“T am not going to be tyrannised 
over like this,” said Lucilla, with 
indignation, again rising, though he 
still held her hands. ‘ You talk as 
if you had just come for a call, and 
had everything to say in a moment. 
When a man comes off a long jour- 
ney it is his breakfast he wants, and 
not a——not anything else that I 
know of. Go up to your mother, 
and let me go.” 

“Will you have him or me?” re- 
peated Tom. It was not wisdom, 
it was instinct, that made him thus 
hold fast by his text; and as for 
Lucilla, nothing but the softened 
state in which she was, nothing but 
the faét that it was Tom Marjori- 
banks who had been ten years away, 
and was always ridiculous, could 
have kept her from putting down 
at once such an attempt to coerce 
her. But the truth was, that Miss 
Marjoribanks did not feel her own 
mistress at that moment, and per- 
haps that was why he had the auda- 
city to repeat, “ Will you have him 
or me?” 

Then Lucilla found herself fair- 
ly driven to bay. “Tom!” she 
said, with a solemnity that over- 
whelmed him for the moment, for 
he thought at first, with natural 
panic, that it was himself who was 
being rejected, “I would not have 
him if he were to go down on his 
knees. I know he is very nice and 
very agreeable, and the best man 
And I am sure I ought to do it,” 
said Miss Marjoribanks, with a 
mournfol sense of her own weak- 
ness; ‘and everybody will expect it 
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of me; but I am not going to have 
him, and I never meant it, whatever 
you or anybody may say.” 

When Lucilla had made this de- 
cisive utterance she turned away 
with a certain melancholy majesty 
to go and see after lunch—for he 
had loosed her hand and fallen back 
in consternation, thinking for the 
moment that it was all over. Miss 
Marjoribanks sighed, and _ turned 
round, not thinking of Tom, who 
was safe enough, but with a natural 
regret for the member for Carling- 
ford, who now, poor man, was as 
much out of the question as if he 
had been dead and buried. But 
before she reached the door Tom 
had recovered himself. He went 
up to her in his ridiculous way 
without the slightest regard either 
for the repast she was so anxi- 
ous to prepare for him, or for his 
mother’s feelings, or indeed for any- 
thing else in the world, except the 
one thing which had brought him, 
as he said, home. 

“Then, Lucilla, after all, it is to 
be me,” he said, taking her to him, 
and arresting her progress as if she 
had been a baby; and though he 
had such a beard, and was twice as 
big and strong as he used to be, 
there were big tears in the great 
fellow’s eyes. ‘It is to be me after 
all,” said Tom, looking at her in a 
way that startled Lucilla. ‘Say it 
is to be me!” 

Miss Marjoribanks had come 
through many a social crisis with 
dignity *and composure. She had 
never yet been known to fail in an 
emergency. She had managed Mr. 
Cavendish, and, up to the last mo- 
ment, Mr. Ashburton, and all the 
intervening candidates for her fa- 
vour, with perfect self-control and 
command of the situation. Per- 
haps it was because, as she had 
herself said, her feelings had never 
been engaged. But now, when 
it was only Tom—he whom, once 
upon a time, she had dismissed 
with affectionate composure, and 
given such excellent advice to, and 
regarded in so motherly a way—all 
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Lucilla’s powers seemed to fail her, 
It is hard to have to wind up with 
such a confession after having so 
long entertained a confidence in Ln- 
cilla which nothing seemed likely 
to impair. She broke down just at 
the moment when she had most 
need to have all her wits about her. 
Perhaps it was her past agitation 
which had been too much for her, 
Perhaps it was the tears in Tom 
Marjoribanks’s eyes. But the fact 
was that Lucilla relinquished her 
superior position for the time being, 
and suffered him to make any as- 
sertion he pleased, and was so weak 
as to cry, for the second time, too, 
which, of all things in the world, 
was surely the last thing to have 
been expected of Miss Marjoribanks 
at the moment which decided her 
fate. 

Lucilla cried, and acquiesced, 
and thought of her father, and of 
the Member for Carlingford, and 
gave to each a tear and a regret; 
and she did not even take the 
trouble to answer any question, or 
to think who it was she was lean- 
ing on. It was to be Tom after all 
—after all the archdeacons, doctors, 
generals, members of parliament— 
after thé ten years and more in 
which she had not gone off—after 
the poor old Doctor’s grudge against 
the nephew whom he did not wish 
to inherit his wealth, and aunt 
Jemima’s quiet wiles, and attempt 
to disappoint her boy. Fate and 
honest love had been waiting all 
the time till their moment came; 
and now it was not even necessary 
to say anything about it. The fact 
was so clear that it did not require 
stating. It was to be Tom after 
all. 

To do him justice, Tom behaved 
at this moment, in which affairs 
were left in his hands, as if he had 
been training for it all his life. 
Perhaps it was the first time in 
which he had done anything abso- 
lutely without a blunder. He had 
wasted no time, and no words, and 
left no room for consideration, or 
for that natural relenting towards 
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his rival which was inevitable as 
soon as Mr. Ashburton was off the 
field. He had insisted, and he had 
perceived that there was but one 
alternative for Lucilla. Now that 
all was over, he took her back to 
her seat, and comforted her, and 
made no offensive demonstrations 
of triumph. “ It is to be me after 
all!” he repeated; and it was 
utterly impossible to add anything 
to the eloquent brevity of this suc- 
cinct statement of the case. 

“Tom,” said Miss Marjoribanks, 
when she had a little recovered, 
“if it is to be you, that is no rea- 
son why you should be so unnatu- 
ral. Go up directly and see your 
mother. What will aunt Jemima 
think of me if she knows I have let 
you stay talking nonsense here ?” 

“Yes, Lucilla—this moment, ” 
said Tom ; but all the same he 
showed not the slightest inclina- 
tion to go away. He did not 
quite believe in it as yet, and could 
not help feeling as if, should he 
venture to leave her, the whole 
fabric of his incredible good for- 
tune must dissolve and melt away. 
As for Lucilla, her self-possession 
gradually came back to her when 
the crisis was over, and she felt 
that her involuntary abdication had 
lasted long enough, and that it was 
full time to take the management 
of affairs back into her own hands. 

“You shall go now,” she said, 
drying her eyes, “or else you can- 
not stay here. I thought of letting 
you stay in the house, as aunt 
Jemima is with me; but if you do 
not mean to go and tell your mo- 
ther, I will tell Nancy to send your 
things up to the Blue Boar. Ring 
the bell, please; if you will not 
ring the bell, I can do it myself, 
Tom. You may say what you like, 
but I know you are famishing; 
and aunt Jemima is in the blue 
room, next door to——oh, here is 
Nancy. It is Mr. Tom, who has 
come home,” said Lucilla, hastily, 
not without a rising colour; for it 
was hard to explain why, when his 
mother was in the blue room all 
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this time, he should have stayed 
here. 

“Yes, Miss Lucilla—so I heard, ” 
said Nancy, dropping a doubtful 
curtsy. And then only Tom was 
persuaded, and bethought himself 
of his natural, duty, and rushed up 
stairs. He séized Nancy’s hand, 
and shook it violently, as he passed 
her, to her great consternation. The 
moment of his supremacy was over. 
It was to be Tom after all; but 
Lucilla had recovered her self- 
possession, and taken the helm in 
her hand again, and Tom was mas- 
ter of the situation no more. 

“Yes, it is Mr. Tom,” said Lu- 
cilla, shaking her head with some- 
thing between a smile and a sigh. 
“Tt could be nobody but him that 
would ring that bell, and upset all 
the cards. I hope he has not bro- 
ken dear papa’s punch-bow] that he 
used to be so fond of. He must 
have something to eat,, Nancy, 
though he is such an awkward 
boy.” 

“T don’t see nothing like a boy 
in him,” said Nancy; “he’s big 
and stout, and one o’ them awful 
beards, There’s been a deal of 
changes since he went away; but 
if he’s new comed off that terrible 
long journey, it is but natural, as 
you say, Miss Lucilia, that he 
should want something to eat.” 

And then Miss Marjoribanks 
made various suggestions, which 
were received still doubtfully by 
her prime-minister. Nancy, to tell 
the truth, did not like the turn 
things were taking. Lucilla’s maid- 
en household had been on the whole 
getting along very comfortably, and 
there was no telling how long it 
might have lasted without any new 
revolution. To be sure Mr. Ash- 
burton had looked dangerous, but 
Nancy had seen a great many 
dangers of that kind blow over, 
and was not easily alarmed. Mr. 
Tom, however, was a very different 
person; and Nancy was sufficiently 
penetrating to see that something 
had happened. Therefore, she re- 
ceived very coldly Lucilla’s sugges- 
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tions about lunch. “It ain’t like 
the old times,” she said at last, 
“when there was always something 
as one could put to the fire in a 
hurry ;” and Nancy stood turning 
round the handle of the door in 
her hand, and contemplating the 
changed state of affairs with a sigh. 

“That would be all very true if 
you were like anybody else,” said 
Lucilla; “but I hope you would 
not like to send Mr. Tom off to the 
Blue Boar. After all, perhaps it is 
better to have a—a gentleman in 
the house. I know you always 
used to think so. They are a great 
deal of trouble; but--for some 
things you know——” said Lucilla ; 
“and then Mr. Tom is not just like 
other people; and whatever hap- 
pens, Nancy, you are an old dear, 
and it shall never make any differ- 
ence between you and me.” 

When she had said these words, 
Lucilla gave her faithful servant a 
hug, and sent her off to look after 
Tom Marjoribanks’s meal; and 
then she herself went half-way 
down stairs and picked up the cards 
that were still scattered about the 
landing, and found with satisfac- 
tion that the Doctor’s old punch- 
bowl was not broken. All Tom’s 
things were lying below in the 
hall—heaps of queer Indian-look- 
ing baggage—tossed down anyhow 
in a corner, as if the owner had 
been in much too great a hurry to 
think of any secondary circumstan- 
ces. ‘And it was there he met 
poor Mr. Ashburton,” said Lucilla 
to herself, with a certain pathos. 
There it was indeed that the en- 
counter had taken place. They 
had seen each other but for a mo- 
ment, but that moment had been 
enough to send the Member for 
Carlingford away dejected, and to 
impress upon Tom’s mind the 
alternative that it was either to be 
“him or me.” Miss Marjoribanks 
contemplated the spot with a cer- 
tain tender sentimental interest, as 
any gentle moralist might look at 
a field of battle. What feelings 
must have been in the minds of 
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the two as they met and looked at 
each other! What a dread sense 
of disappointment on the one side; 
what sharp stimulation on the 
other! Thus Lucilla stood and 
looked down from her own landing 
upon the scene of that encounter, 
full of pensive interest. And now 
it was all over, and Mr. Ashburton 
had passed away as completely as 
Mr. Chiltern, who was in his grave, 
poor man; or Mr. Cavendish, who 
was going to marry Barbara Lake. 
The thought of so sudden a revolu- 
tion made Lucilla giddy as she 
went thoughtfully up stairs. Poor 
Mr. Ashburton! It hardly seemed 
real even to Miss Marjoribanks 
when she sat down again in the 
drawing-room, and _ confessed to 
herself that, after all, it was to be 
Tom. 

But when he came down stairs 
again with his mother, Lucilla was 
quite herself, and had got over all 
her weakness, Aunt Jemima, for 
her part, was in a very agitated 
state of mind. Tom had come too 
soon or Mr. Ashburton too late, and 
all the fruits of her little bit of 
treachery were accordingly lost, and 
at the same time, the treachery it- 
self remained, revealed at least to 
one person in the very ‘clearest 
light. It did not seem possible to 
aunt Jemima that Lucilla would not 
tell. If she had not done it now, 
in the excitement of the moment, 
at least it would come out some 
time when she was least expecting 
it, and her son’s esteem and con- 
fidence would be lost. Therefore 
it was with a very blank counte- 
nance that Mrs. John Marjoribanks 
came down-stairs. She dared not 
say a word, and she had to kiss 
her niece, and take her to her 
maternal bosom, Tom looking on 
all the while; but she gave Lu- 
cilla a look that was pitiful to see. 
And when Tom finally was dis- 
missed to his room, to open his 
trunks, and show the things he 
had brought home, aunt Jemima 
drew near her future daughter with 
wistful guiltiness. There was no 
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comfort to her in the thought of 
the India shaw], which her son had 
gone to find. Any day, any hour, 
Lucilla might tell; and if the un- 
lucky mother were put on her de- 
fence, what could she say ? 

“ Lucilla,” said the guilty woman, 
under her breath, “I am sure you 
think it very strange. I don’t at- 
tempt to deceive you. I can’t tell 
you how thankful and glad I am 
that it has all ended so well; but 
you know, Lucilla, in the first 
place, I did not know what your 
feelings were; and I thought, per- 
haps, that if anything would tell, it 
would be a surprise, and then ” 

“Did you, aunt Jemima?” said 
Miss Marjoribanks, with gentle 
wonder. “I thought you had been 
thinking of Mr. Ashburton, for my 
part.” 

“And so I was, Lucilla,” said 
the poor lady, with great relief 
and eagerness. “I thought he was 
coming forward, and of course he 
would have been a far better match 
than my Tom. I had to think for 
you both, my dear. And then I 
never knew what your feelings 


were, nor if you would care; and 
then it was not as if there had 
been a day fixed——” 

“Dear aunt Jemima,” said Miss 
Marjoribanks, “if you are pleased 
now, what does it matter? but I 
do hope you are pleased now ?” 

And Mrs John took her niece 
into her arms again this time with 
better will, and cried. “I am as 
happy as ever I can be,” said the 
inconsistent mother. “I always 
knew you were fond of each other, 
Lucilla; before you knew it your- 
selves, I saw what would come of 
it. But my poor brother-in-law—— 
And you will make my boy happy, 
and never turn him against his mo- 
ther,” cried the repentant sinner. Lu- 
cilla was not the woman to resist such 
an appeal. Mrs John had meant 
truly enough towards her in other 
ways, if not in this way; and Miss 
Marjoribanks was fond of her aunt, 
and it ended in a kiss of peace freely 
bestowed, and a vow of protection 
and guidance from the strong to 
the weak, though the last was only 
uttered in the protectress’s liberal 
heart. 


CHAPTER LII. 


When Miss Majoribanks had 
time to consider the prospect which 
had thus so suddenly opened be- 
fore her, it also had its difficulties, 
like everything else in the world. 
Her marriage now could not be the 
straightforward business it might 
have been had it been Mr Ashbur- 
ton instead of Tom. In that case 
she would have gone to an estab- 
lished house and life—to take her 
place in the one and her share in 
the other, and to find the greater 
part of her surroundings and duties 
already fixed for her, which was a 
thing that would have very great- 
ly simplified the matter. But Tom, 
who had dashed home from India 
at full speed as soon as he heard of 
his uncle’s death, had left his pro- 
fession behind him at Calcutta, and 
had nothing to do in England, and 


was probably too old to resume his 
(non) practice at the bar, even if he 
had been in the least disposed to 
do so; while, at the same time, an 
idle man—a man to be found ever- 
lastingly at home—would have been 
insupportable to Lucilla. Miss Mar- 
joribanks might feel disposed (for 
everybody’s good) to assume the 
sovereign anthority in her own 
house, but to marry anybody that 
would be merely an appendage to 
her was a thing not to be thought 
of; and as soon as the first pre- 
liminaries were arranged her active 
mind sprang up with redoubled 
vigour from the maze in which it 
had been. Her intelligence had 
suspended, so to speak, all its or- 
dinary operations for twenty-four 
hours at least, while it was busy 
investigating the purely personal 
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question: from the moment when 
the Member for Carlingford was 
finally elected until Tom Marjori- 
banks rang the night-bell at the 
old Doctor’s door, Lucilla’s thoughts 
had been in that state of over- 
stimulation and absorption which 
is almost as bad as having no 
power of thought at all. But as 
soon as the pressure was removed — 
as soon as it was all over, and the 
decision made, and no further ques- 
tion was possible—then Miss Mar- 
joribanks’s active mind sprang up 
with renewed energy. For it was 
not only a new beginning, but 
everything had to be settled and 
arranged. 

Her mind was full of it while 
her hands were busy putting away 
all the Indian presents which Tom 
had brought—presents which were 
chronological in their character, 
and which he had begun to accum- 
ulate from the very beginning of 
his exile. It, could not but be 
touching to Lucilla to see how he 
had thought of her for all these 
years; but her mind being, as 
everybody is aware, of a nobly 
practical kind, her thoughts, in- 
stead of dallying with these tokens 
of the past, went forward with se- 
rious solicitude into the future. 
The marriage could not take place 
until the year was out; and there 
was, accordingly, time to arrange 
everything, and to settle all the 
necessary preliminaries to a point 
as near perfection as is possible 
to merely human details. Tom, 
no doubt, was very urgent and 
pressing, and would have pre- 
cipitated everything, and had the 
whole business concluded to-mor- 
row, if he could have had his way. 
Bat the fact was that, having once 
given in to him in the memorable 
way which we have already recorded, 
Lucilla did not now, so far as the 
final arrangements were concerned, 
make much account of Tom’s wishes, 
Heaven be praised, there was one 
of the two who knew what was 
right and proper, and was not to be 
moved from the correct path by any 
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absurd representations. Miss Mar- 
joribanks was revolving all these 
important questions when she laid 
her hand by chance, as people say, 
upon the ‘Carlingford Gazette,’ all 
damp and inky, which had just 
been laid upon the library table, 
It contained, of course, all the 
news of the election, but Lucilla 
was too well acquainted with that 
beforehand to think of condescend- 
ing to derive her information from 
a newspaper. She looked at the 
advertisements with an eye which 
saw all that was there without pans- 
ing upon anything in particular, 
She saw the usual notice about 
Marmalade oranges, and the an- 
nouncement that young Mr Vin- 
cent, who after that made himself 
so well known in Carlingford, was 
to preach the next Sunday in Salem 
Chapel, and all the other important 
novelties in the place; but naturally 
she took but a moderate amount of 
interest in such details as these. 
Suddenly, however, Lucilla’s eye, 
which, if it could ever be said to be 
vacant, had been regarding vacantly 
the list of advertisements, kindled 
up, and all its usual energy and in- 
telligence came back to it. Her 
thoughtful face woke up as from a 
dream. Her head, which had been 
drooping in pensive meditation, 
grew erect—her whule figure ex- 
panded. She clasped her hands 
together, as if in the fervour of the 
moment, nobody else being present, 
she could not refrain from shaking 
hands with herself, and giving vent 
to a self-congratulation. “It is a 
special providence,” said Lucilla to 
herself, with her usual piety; and 
then she folded up the paper in a 
little square, with the announce- 
ment in the middle which had 
struck her so much, and placed it 
where Tom could not fail to see it 
when he came in, and went up- 
stairs with a new and definite direc- 
tion given to her thoughts. That 
was how it must be! Lucilla, for 
her part, felt no difficulty in dis- 
cerning the leadings of Providence, 
and she could not but appreciate 
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the readiness with which her de- 
sires were attended to, and the 
prompt clearing up of her difficul- 
ties. There are people whose in- 
clinations Providence does not seem 
to superintend with such painstak- 
ing watchfulness; but then, no 
doubt, that must be their own 
fault. 

And when Tom came in, they 
had what aunt Jemima called “ one 
of their discussions” about their 
future life, although the only thing 
in it worthy consideration, so far as 
Tom was concerned, seemed to be 
the time when they should be mar- 
ried, which occupied at present all 
that hero’s faculties. “Everything 
else will arrange itself after, you 
know,” he said, with calm confi- 
dence. ‘“ Time enough for all the 
rest. The thing is, Lucilla, to de- 
cide when you will leave off those 
formalities, and let It be. Why 
shouldn’t it be now? Do you 
think my uncle would wish to keep 
us unhappy all for an idea ?” 

“My dear Tom, I am notin the 
least unhappy,” said Lucilla, inter- 
rupting him sweetly, “nor you 
either, unless you tell dreadful 
stories ; and as for poor dear papa,” 
Miss Marjoribanks added, with a 
sigh, “if we were to do exactly as 
he wished, I don’t think It would 
ever be. If you were not so foolish 
you would not oblige me to say 
such things. Tom, let us leave off 
talking nonsense—the thing that 
we both want is something to do,” 

“That is what J want,” said 
Tom, quickly, “‘ but as for you, Lu- 
cilla, you shall do nothing but en- 
joy yourself and take care of your- 
self. The idea of you wanting 
something to do!” 

Miss Marjoribanks regarded her 
betrothed with mild and affection- 
ate contempt as he thus delivered 
himself of his foolish sentiments, 
“It is of no use trying to make him 
understand,” she said, with an air 
of resignation. ‘‘Do you know 
that I have always been doing some- 
thing, and responsible for something 
all my life ?” 


“Yes, my poor darling,” said 
Tom, “I know; but now you are 
in my hands I mean to take care 
of you, Lucilla; you shall have no 
more anxiety or trouble. What is 
the good of a man if he can’t save 
the woman he is fond of from all 
that?” cried the honest fellow— 
and Lucilla could not but cast a 
despairing glance round her, as if 
appealing to heaven and earth, 
What was to be done with a man 
who had so little understanding of 
her, and of himself, and of the eter- 
nal fitness of things? 

“My dear Tom,” she said once 
more, mildly, “we may have lost 
some money, but are very well 
off, and Providence has been very 
kind tous. And there are a great 
many poor people in the world who 
are not so well off. I have always 
tried to be of some use to my fellow- 
creatures,” said Lucilla, “and I 
don’t mean, whatever you may say, 
to give it up now.” 

“* My dearest Lucilla, if it was the 
poor you were thinking of——! I 
might have known it was something 
different from my stupid notions,” 
cried Tom. This kind of adoration 
was new to Lucilla, notwithstand- 
ing her many experiences. And he 
thought it so good of her to con- 
descend to be good, that she could 
not help thinking a little better of 
herself than ordinary, though .that, 
perhaps, was not absolutely needful ; 
and then she proceeded with the 
elucidation of her views. 

“T have been of some use to my 
fellow-creatures in my way,” said 
Miss Marjoribanks, modestly, “ but 
it has been hard work, and people 
are not always grateful, you know. 
And then things are a good deal 
changed in Carlingford. A woman 
may devote herself to putting some 
life into society, and give up years 
of her time, and—and even her 
opportunities and all that, and do 
a great deal of good ; but yet if she 
is put aside for a moment, there is 
an end of it, I have been doing the 
best I could for Carlingford for ten 
years,” said Lucilla, with a little 
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natural sadness, ‘and if any one 
were to examine into it, where is it 
all now? They have only got into 
the way of looking to me; and I 
do believe if you were to go up 
and down from Elsworthy’s to St. 
Roque’s, though you might find 
people at dinner here and there, 
you would not find a shadow of 
what could really be called society 
in all Grange Lane!” 

Lucilla paused, for naturally her 
feelings were moved, and _ while 
Tom bent over her with tender and 
respectful devotion, it was not to 
be wondered at if Miss Marjori- 
banks, in the emotion of her heart, 
should wipe away a tear. 

“After working at it for ten 
years!” said Lucilla; “and now, 
since poor papa died, who was al- 
ways full of .discrimination—— 
This is what will come of it, Tom,” 
she added solemnly—“ they will go 
back to their old ridiculous parties, 
as if they had never seen anything 
better; and they will all break up 
into little cliques, and make their 
awful morning calls, and freeze one 
another to death. That will be the 
end of it all, after one has slaved 
like a—like a woman in a mill,” 
said the disappointed reformer, 
“ and given up ten years.” 

“My poor darling!” eried Tom, 
who would have liked to go and 
challenge Carlingford for being so 
insensible to his Lucilla’s devotion 
and cherishing maternal care. 

“‘ But if it had been the poor,” 
said Miss Marjoribanks, recovering 
her spirits a little, “they could not 
help being the better for what one 
did for them. They might con- 
tinue to be as stupid as ever, and 
ungrateful, and all that ; but if they 
were warm and comfortable, instead 
of cold and hungry, it would always 
make a difference. Tom, I will 
tell you what you will do if you 
want to please me. You will take 
all our money and realise it, you 
know, whatever that means, and 
go off directly, as fast as the train 
can carry you, and buy an Estate.” 

“An estate!” cried Tom, in con- 
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sternation ; and the magnitude of 
the word was such, and Lucilla 
was so entirely in earnest, that he 
jumped from his chair and gazed at 
her as if constrained, notwithstand- 
ing his amazement, to rush off in- 
stantly and obey. 

“T did not mean just this mo- 
ment,” said Lucilla; “sit down and 
we can talk it all over, Tom. You 
know it would be something for you 
to do; you cannot just go living on 
like this at your age; you could 
improve the land, you know, and 
do all that sort of thing, and the 
people you could leave to me.” 

* But Lucilla,” said Tom, recover- 
ing a little from his consternation, 
“it isnot so easy buying an estate, 
I mean all that I have to be settled 
upon you, in case of anything hap- 
pening. Land may be a safe 
enough investment ; but, you know, 
very often, Lucilla—the fact is, it 
doesn’t pay.” 

“ We could make it pay,” said 
Miss Marjoribanks, with a benevo- 
lent smile, “and besides there are 
estates and estates. I don’t want 
you to go and throw away your 
money. It was in the ‘ Carlingford 
Gazette’ this morning, and I can’t 
help feeling it was a special provi- 
dence. Of course you never leoked 
at it in the paper, though I marked 
it for you. Tom, it is Marchbank 
that I want you to buy. You know 
how papa used to talk of it. He 
used to say it was just a nice little 
property that a gentleman could 
manage. If he had been spared,” 
said Lucilla, putting her handker- 
chief to her eyes, “and these 
wicked dreadful people had not 
failed, nor nothing happened, I 
know he would have bought it him- 
self. Dear papa! and he would 
have given it to me; and most 
likely, so far as one can tell, it would 
have come to you at the last, and 
you would have been Marjoribanks 
of Marchbank, like our great-great- 
grandpapa ; and that is what I want 
you to do.” 

Lucilla’s proposition, as it thus 
unfolded itself, took away Tom 
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Marjoribanks’ breath, for notwith- 
standing that it came from a (young) 
lady, and was confused by some 
slightly unintelligible conditions 
about doing good to one’s fellow- 
creatures, it was not 4 trifling or 
romantic suggestion. Tom, too, 
could remember Marchbank, and 
his uncle’s interest in it, and the 
careful way in which he explained 
to the ignorant that this was the 
correct pronunciation of his own 
name. While Lucilla made her 
concluding address, Tom seemed 
to see himself a little fellow, 
with his eyes and his ears very 
wide open, trotting about with 
small steps after the Doctor, as he 
went over the red brick house and 
neglected gardens at Marchbank : 
it was only to be let then, and had 
passed through many hands, and 
was in miserable case, both lands 
and house. But neither the lands 
nor the house were bad of them- 
selves, and Tom was, like Lucilla, 
perfectly well aware that something 
might be made cf them. 

This idea gave a new direction to 
his thoughts. Though he had been 
brought up to the bar, he had never 
been a Jover of town, and was in 
reality, like so many young Eng- 
lishmen, better qualified ‘to be 
something in the shape of a coun- 
try gentleman than for any other 
profession in the world; and he had 
left his profession behind, and was 
in most urgent want of something 
todo. He did not give in at once 
with a lover’s abject submission, 
but thought it over for twenty-four 
hours at all his spare moments, 
—when he was smoking his even- 
ing cigar in the garden, and study- 
ing the light in his lady’s window, 
and when he ought to have been 
asleep, and again in the morning 
when he sallied forth, before Miss 
Marjoribanks’s blinds were drawn 
up or the house had fairly awoke. 
He was not a man of brilliant ability, 
but he had that sure and steady 
eye for the real secret of a position 
which must have been revealed 
to every competent critic by the 
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wonderful clearsightedness_ with 
which he saw, and the wise persist- 
ence with which he held to the ne- 
cessity of an immediate choice be- 
tween himself and Mr. Ashburton. 
He had seen that there was but 
one alternative, and he had suffered 
no-delay nor divergence from the 
question in hand. And it was this 
same quality which had _ helped 
him to the very pretty addition to 
his small patrimony which he had 
meant to settle on Lucilla, and 
which would now make the acqui- 
sition of Marchbank an easy thing 
enough. And though Tom had 
looked wise on the subject of invest- 
ment in land, it was a kind of in- 
vestment in every way agreeable to 
him. Thus Lucilla’s arrow went 
straight to the mark—straighter 
even than she had expected; for 
besides all the other and more sub- 
stantial considerations, there was 
to Tom’s mind a sweet sense of 
poetic justice in the thought that, 
after his poor uncle’s failure, who 
had never thought him good enough 
for Lucilla, it should be he and no 
other who would give this coveted 
possession to his cousin. Had 
Marchbank been in the market in 
Dr. Marjoribanks’s time, it was, as 
Lucilla herself said, his money that 
would have bonght it; but in such 
a case, so far as the Doctor was con- 
cerned, there would have been little 
chance for Tom. Now all that 
was changed, and it was in Tom’s 
hands that the wealth of the family 
lay. It was he who was the head, 
and could alone carry out what 
Lucilla’s more original genius sug- 
gested. If the Doctor could but 
have seen it, he who had formed 
plans so very different—but per- 
haps by that time Dr. Marjoribanks 
had found out that Providence after 
all had not been so ill-advised as 
he once thought in committing to 
his care such a creative intelligence 
as that of Lucilla, and withholding 
from him ‘the boy.” 

As for Miss Marjoribanks, after 
she had made up her mind and 


‘stated her conviction, she gave her- 
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self no further trouble on the sub- 
ject, but took it for granted, with 
that true wisdom which is unfortu- 
nately so rare among women. She 
did not talk about it overmuch, or 
display any feverish anxiety about 
Marchbank, but left her suggestion 
to work, and had faith in Tom. At 
the same time, the tranquillising 
sense of now knowing, to a certain 
extent, what lay before her came 
into Lucilla’s mind. It would be a 
new sphere, but a sphere in which 
she would find herself at home. 
Still near enough to Carlingford to 
keep a watchful eye upon society 
and give it the benefit of her experi- 
ence, and yet at the same time trans- 
lated into a new world, where her 
influence might be of untold advan- 
tage, as Lucilla modestly said, to 
her fellow-creatures, There was a 
village not far from the gates at 
Marchbank, where every kind of 
village nuisance was to be found. 
There are people who are very tra- 
gical about village nuisances, and 
there are other people who assail 
them with loathing, as a duty forced 
upon their consciences; but Lucilla 
was neither of the one way of think- 
ing nor of the other. It gave her 
the liveliest satisfaction to think of 
all the disorder and disarray of the 
Marchbank village. Her fingers 
itched to be at it—to set all the 
crooked things straight and clean 
away the rubbish, and set every- 
thing, as she said, on a sound foun- 
dation. If it had been a model 
village, with prize flower-gardens 
and clean as Arcadia, the thought 
of it would not have given Miss 
Marjoribanks half so much pleasure. 
The recollection of all the wretched 
hovels and miserable cottages ex- 
hilarated her heart. 

“They may be as stupid and un- 
grateful as they like,” she said to her- 
self, “but to be warm and comfort- 
able instead of cold and hungry al- 
ways makes a difference.” Perhaps 
it was not the highest motive possi- 
ble, and it might be more satisfactory 
to some people to think of Lucilla 
as actuated by lofty sentiments of 
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philanthropy; but to persons ae- 
quainted with Miss Marjoribanks’s 
character, her biographer would 
scorn to make any pretence. What 
would be the good of a spirit full of 
boundless activity and benevolent 
impulses if there was nobody to 
help?—what would be the use of 
self-devotion if the race in general 
stood in no need of charitable minis- 
trations? Lucilla had been of use 
to her fellow-creatures all her life; 
and though she was about to relin- 
quish one branch of usefulness, that 
was not to say that she should be pre- 
vented from entering into another. 
The state of the Marchbank village 
did her good to the very bottom of 
her soul. It justified her to herself 
for her choice of Tom, which, but 
for this chance of doing good, might 
perhaps have had the air of a merely 
selfish personal preference. Now 
she could regard it in a loftier light, 
and the thovght was sweet to Lu- 
cilla; for such a beautiful way of 
helping her neighbour. would no 
doubt have been to a certain ex- 
tent impracticable amid the many 
occupations of the Member's wife. 
Perhaps the most difficult thing 
in Miss Marjoribanks’s way at this 
otherwise satisfactory moment was 
the difficulty she found in persuad- 
ing society, first of the reality, and 
then of the justice, of the step she 
had taken. Most of them, to tell 
the truth, had forgotten all about 
Tom Marjoribanks. It is true that 
when Lucilla’s intentions and pros- 
pects were discussed in Grange Lane, 
as they had been so often, it was 
not uncommon for people to say, 
“There was once a cousin, you 
know ;” but nobody had ever given 
very much heed to the suggestion. 
When Lucilla went to tell Mrs. 


Chiley of what had happened, she 
was but inadequately prepared for 
the surprise with which her intelli- 
gence was received. For it all 
seemed natural enough to Miss 


Marjoribanks. She had gone on 
very steadily for a long time, with- 
out thinking particularly about any- 
body, and disposed to accept the 
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most eligible and satisfactory per- 
son who happened to present him- 
self; but all the time there had 
been a warm corner in her heart 
for Tom. And then the eligible 
person had not come, and she had 
been worried and wearied, and had 
had her losses, like most other 
people. And it had always been 
pleasant to remember that there 
was one man in the world who, 
if she but held out a finger to 
him—— But then the people in 
Grange Lane were not capable of 
discrimination on such a delicate 
subject, and had never, as was to 
be expected, had the smallest in- 
sight into Lucilla’s heart. 

“You have something to tell me, 
Lucilla?” said old Mrs. Chiley. 
“You need not say no, for I can 
see it in your eyes. And how lucky 
it is the Colonel is out, and we can 
have it all to ourselves! Come here 
and sit by me, and tell me all— 
every word.” 

“Dear Mrs. Chiley,” said Lucilla, 
“you can always see what one 
means before one says a word. And 
it has all happened so suddenly; 
but the very first thing I thought 
of doing was to come and tell 
you.” 

Mrs. Chiley gave her young friend, 
who was leaning over her, a hug, 
which was the only answer which 
could be made to so touching a 
speech, and drew Lucilla down 
upon a low chair that had been 
placed by the side of her sofa. 
She kept Miss Marjoribanks’s hand 
in her own, and caressed it, and 
looked at her with satisfaction in 
every line of her face. After wait- 
ing so long, and having so many 
disappointments, everything was 
going to turn out so entirely as it 
ought to do at last. 

“T think I know what you are 
going to tell me, my dear,” said 
Mrs. Chiley ; “‘ and I am so pleased, 
Lucilla. I only wonder you did 
not give me a hint from the very 
first. You remember I asked you 
when you came here that snowy 
evening. I was a hard-hearted old 
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woman, and [ daresay you were 
very vexed; but I am so glad to 
think that the Colonel never stood 
out against him, but gave his con- 
sent that very day.” 

This was the moment, if there 
ever was such a moment, when Lu- 
cilla lost courage. Mrs. Chiley was 
so entirely confident as to what 
was coming, and it was something 
so different that was really coming; 
and it was hard upon Miss Mar- 
joribanks to feel that she was about 
to disappoint everybody’s expecta- 
tions. She had to clear her throat 
before she spoke—she who was 
generally so ready for every emer- 
gency; and she could not help feel- 
ing for the moment as if she was a 
young girl who had run away with 
somebody, and deceived all her 
anxious friends. 

“Dear Mrs. Chiley, I am afraid I 
am not going to say what you ex- 
pected,” said Lucilla. “I am ve 
comfortable and happy, and I thi 
it’s for the best; and I am so 
anxious that you should like him; 
but it is not the person you are 
thinking of. It is——” 

Here the old lady, to Lucilla’s 
surprise, rose up upon her pillows 
and threw her arms round her, and 
kissed her over again, and fell a- 
crying. “I always said how gene- 
rous you were, Lucilla,” cried Mrs. 
Chiley. ‘J knew it from the first. 
I was always fond of him, you 
know; and now that he has been 
beaten, poor dear, and disappointed, 
you’ve gone and made it up to him! 
Lucilla, other people may say what 
they like, but it is just what I al- 
ways expected of you!” 

This unlooked-for burst of en- 
thusiasm took Lucilla entirely by 
surprise. She could not say in 
reply that Mr. Cavendish did not 
want her to make it up to him; but 
the fact that this was the only alter- 
native which occurred to Mrs. Chiley 
filled Miss Marjoribanks with a 
sense of something like positive 
guilt. She had deceived everybody. 
and raised false expectations, and 
how was she to explain herself? It 
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was with humility and embarras- 
ment that she spoke. 

“T don’t know what you will say 
when you hear who it really is,’’ she 
said. ‘He has been fond of me all 
this time, though he has been so 
far away. He went to India be- 
cause I sent him, and he came back 
as soon as ever he heard about— 
what had happened. And what 
could I do? I could not be so un- 
_ grateful, or so hard-hearted again, 
as to send him away ?” 

“Lucilla, who is it?’ said Mrs. 
Chiley, growing pale—for she gen- 
erally had a little wintry bloom on 
her cheek like the China roses she 
was so fond of. ‘Don't keep me 
like this in suspense.” 

“Dear Mrs. Chiley,” said Lucilla, 
with the brevity of excitement, “TI 
don’t see what other person in the 
world it could be but my cousin 
Tom.” 

Poor Mrs. Chiley started, so that 
the sofa and Lucilla’s chair and the 
very room shook. She said herself 
afterwards that she felt as if some- 
body had discharged a pistol into 
her breast. She was so shocked 
and startled that she threw off all 
her coverings and the Affghanistan 
blankets Mrs. Beverly had sent, 
and put her tottering feeble old 
feet to the floor; and then she took 
her young friend solemnly by both 
her hands. 

“Oh, Lucilla, my poor dear!” 
she cried, ‘‘ you have gone and done 
it without thinking what you were 
doing. You have taken it into 
your head that it was all over, and 
that there was nothing more to look 
for. And you are only nine-and- 
twenty, Lucilla; and many a girl 
marries very well—better than com- 
mon—long after she’s nine-and- 
twenty; and I know for a fact—oh! 
my poor dear child, I know for a 
certain fact!—that Mr. Ashburton 
was coming forward. He as good 
as said it to Lady Richmond, Lu- 
cilla. He as good as said, as soon 
as the election was over—and now 
you have gone and got impatient, 
and thrown yourself away!” 


Miss Marjoribanks was quite car- 
ried away for the moment by this 
flood of sorrowful eloquence. She 
was silenced and had nothing to 
answer, and accepted it as in some 
respect the just penalty for the dis- 
appointment she was causing to 
everybody. She let Mrs. Chiley say 
out her say, and then she restored 
the old lady to her sofa, and made 
her comfortable, and covered her 
up with all her wraps and blankets, 
Though she ran on in a feeble 
strain all the time weeping and 
lamenting, Lucilla took no notice, 
She wrapped her old friend up, and 
put her pillows just as she liked 
them, and sat down again on the 
low chair; and by that time the poor 
old lady had sunk into a faint sob of 
vexation and disappointment, and 
had given her remonstrances up. 

“Now, I will tell you all about 
it,” said Miss Marjoribanks. “I 
knew you would be surprised; and 
if it would be any comfort to you, 
dear Mrs. Chiley, to know that Mr. 
Ashburton did » 

*“And you refused him, Lucilla?” 
Mrs. Chiley asked with horror in 
her face. 

“Ought I to have accepted him 
when there was somebody {I liked 
better?’ said Lucilla, with the force 
of conscious virtue, ‘‘and you used 
always to say just the contrary. 
One great thing that supported me 
was, that you would be sure to un- 
derstand. I did not know it at the 
time,” said Miss Marjoribanks, with 
sweet confidence and_ simplicity, 
“but I see it all now. Why it 
never came to anything before, 
you know, was, that I never could 
in my heart have accepted anybody 
but Tom.” 

Mrs. Chiley turned round with an 
unaffected surprise, which was not 
unmingled with awe. Up to this 
moment she had been under the 
impression that it was the blindness, 
and folly, and stupidity of the gen- 
tleman which had kept it from ever 
coming to anything. It was alto- 
gether a new light that broke upon 
her now, confusing, though on the 
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whole satisfactory ; but for the mo- 
ment she was struck dumb, and had 
no answer to make. 

“T never knew it myself until 
—quite lately,” said Miss Marjo- 
ribanks, with confidential tender- 
ness, “and I don’t think I could 
tell it to any one but you. Dear 
Mrs. Chiley, you have always taken 
such an interest in me! I sent 
him away, you know, and thought 
I was only fond of him because he 
was my cousin. And then there 
were all the others, and some of 
them were very nice; but always 
when it came to the point —— 
And it never came into my head 
that Tom was at the bottom of it 
all—never till the other day.” 

Mrs. Chiley was still so much 
confounded by this unexpected re- 
velation that it was some time be- 
fore she could find her voice; and 
even now the light penetrated slow- 
ly into her mind, and it was only by 
degrees that she accepted the new 
fact thus presented to her faith— 
that it was not the gentlemen who 
were to blame—that it was all Lu- 
cilla’s, or rather Tom Marjoribanks’s, 
fault. 

“And Mr. Ashburton, Lucilla ?” 
she asked, faintly. 

“T am very sorry,” said Miss 
Marjoribanks, ‘‘ very, very sorry ; 
but I don’t think I can blame my- 
self that I gave him encouragement, 
you know. I may have been fool- 
ish at other times, but I am sure I 
was very careful with him. It was 
all the election that was to blame. 
I spoke very frankly to him,” Lu- 
cilla added, “for I knew he was a 
man to do me justice; and it will 
always be a comfort to me to think 
that we had our—our explanation, 
you know, before I knew it was 
Tom.” 

“Well, Lucilla, it is a great 
change,” said Mrs. Chiley, who 
could not reconcile herself to the 
new condition of affairs. “I don’t 
mean to pretend that I can make 
up my mind to it all at once. It 
seems so strange that you should 
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have been setting your heart on 
some one else these ten years, and 
never saying a word; I wonder how 
you could do it. And when people 
were always in the hopes that you 
would marry at home, as it were, 
and settle in Carlingford. I am 
sure your poor dear papa would 
be as much astonished as anybody. 
And I suppose now he will take 
you away to Devonshire, where his 
mother lives, and we shall never 
see you any more.” And once more 
Mrs. Chiley gave a little sob. ‘The 
Firs would almost have been as 
good as Grange Lane,”’ she said, 
‘and the Member for Carlingford, 
Lucilla!” 

As for Miss Marjoribanks, she 
knelt down by the side of the sofa 
and topk her old friend, as well as 
the blankets and pillows would per- 
mit, into her arms. 

“Dear Mrs. Chiley, we are going 
to buy Marchbank and settle,” said 
Lucilla, weeping a little for com- 
pany. ‘You could not think I 
would ever go far away from you. 
And as for being Member for Car- 
lingford, there are Members for 
counties too,” Miss Marjoribanks 
said in her excitement. It was a 
revelation which came out un- 
awares, and which she never in- 
tended to utter; but it threw a 
gleam of light over the new world 
of ambition and progress which was 
opened to Lucilla’s far-seeing vision ; 
and Mrs. Chiley could not but yield 
to the spell of mingled awe and 
sympathy which thrilled through 
her as she listened. It was not to 
be supposed that what Lucilla did 
was done upon mere unthinking 
impulse ; and when she thought of 
Marchbank, there arose in Mrs. 
Chiley’s mind “the slow beginnings 
of content.” 

“ But, Lucilla,” the old lady said 
with solemnity, as she gave her a 
last kiss of reconciliation and peace, 
“if all Grange Lane had taken their 
oaths to it, I never could have be- 
lieved, had you not told me that, 
after all, it was to be Tom!” 
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This was the hardest personal 
encounter which Miss Marjoribanks 
was subjected to; but when the 
news circulated in Grange Lane 
there was first a dead pause of in- 
credulity and amazement, and then 
such a commotion as could be com- 
pared to nothing except a sudden 
squall at sea. People who had been 
going peaceably on their way at one 
moment, thinking of nothing, were 
to be seen the next buffeted by the 
wind of Rumour and tossed about 
on the waves of Astonishment. To 
speak less metaphorically (but there 
are moments of emotion so over- 
whelming and unprecedented that 
they can be dealt with only in the 
language of metaphor), every house- 
hold in Grange Lane, and at least 
half of the humbler houses in Grove 
Street, and a large proportion of 
the other dwellings in Carling- 


ford, were nearly as much agitated 


about Lucilla’s marriage as if it 
had been a daughter of their own. 
Now that he was recalled to their 
minds in such a startling way, 
people began to recollect with 
greater and greater distinctness 
that “‘ there was once a cousin, you 
know,” and to remember him in 
his youth, and even in his boyhood, 
when he had been much in Carling- 
ford. And by degrees the Grange 
Lane people came to see that they 
knew a great deal about Tom, and 
to remind each other of the abrupt 
end of his last visit, and of his 
going to India immediately after, 
and of many a little circumstance 
in Lucilla’s looks and general de- 
meanour which this dénouement 
seemed to make plain. 

Lady Richmond, though she was 
a little annoyed about Mr. Ashbur- 
ton’s disappointment, decided at once 
that it was best to ignore that alto- 
gether, and was quite glad to think 
that she had always said there must 
be somebody. ‘She bore up a great 
deal too well against all her little 
disappointments,” she said, when 


discussing the matter. ‘When a 
girl does that one may be always 
sure there is somebody behind — 
and you know I always said, when 
she was not just talking or busy, 
that there was a preoccupation in 
Lucilla’s eye.” .This was a speech 
which Mrs. Woodburn, as might 
have been expected, made a great 
deal of—but, notwithstanding, it had 
its effect in Grange Lane. Going 
back upon their recollections, most 
people were able to verify the fact 
that Miss Marjoribanks had borne 
her little disappointments very well, 
and that there was sometimes a pre- 
occupation in her eye. The first 
was beyond dispute ; and as for the 
second, it was a thing which did 
not require a very great stretch 
of imagination to suppose — and 
the unexpected sensation of find- 
ing «at last a_ distinct bit of 
romance to round off Lucilla’s 
history, was pleasant to most 
people. If she had married Mr. 
Ashburton, it would have been (so 
far as anything .connected with 
Miss Marjoribanks could be) a 
commonplace conclusion. But now 
she had upset everybody’s theories, 
and made an altogether original 
and unlooked-for ending for her- 
self, which was a thing to have 
been expected from Lucilla, though 
nobody could have foreseen the spe- 
cial turn which her originality 
would take. 

And nothing could have come 
in more appropriately after the 
election, when people felt the 
blank of ordinary existence just 
beginning to settle down upon 
them again. It kept all Carling- 
ford in conversation for a longer 
time than might be supposed in 
these busy days; for there was not 
only the fact itself, but what they 
were to do, and where they were 
to go, to be discussed. And then 
Tom himself began to. be visible 
about Grange Lane; and he had 
heaps of Indian things among his 
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baggage, and recollected so affec- 
tionately the people he used to 
know, and dispensed his curiosities 
with such a liberal hand, that the 
heart of Carlingford was touched. 
He had a way of miscalculating 
distances, as has been said, and exer- 
cised some kind of magnetic influ- 
ence upon all the little tables and 
unsteady articles of furniture, which 
somehow seemed to fall if he but 
looked at them. But, on the other 
hand, John Brown, who had in 
hand the sale of Marchbank, found 
him the most straightforward and 
clear-headed of ciients. The two 
had all the preliminaries arranged 
before any other intending pur- 
chaser had time to turn the matter 
over in his mind. And Tom had 
the old brick house full of workmen 
before anybody knew it was his. 
When the summer had fairly com- 
menced he went over and lived 
there, and saw to everything, and 
went so far as to fit up the drawing- 
room with the same well-remem- 
bered tint of pale green which had 
been found ten years ago to suit so 
well with Lucilla’s complexion. It 
was perhaps a little hazardous to 
repeat the experiment, for green, as 
everybody knows, is a very trying 
colour; but it was a most touching 
and triumphant proof that to Tom, 
at least, Lucilla was as young as 
ever, and had not even begun to go 
off, It was Mr. Holden who sup- 
plied everything, and he was natur- 
ally proud of the trust thus reposed 
in him, and formed the very highest 
opinion of his customer; and it was 
probably from his enthusiasm on 
this subject that might be traced 
the commencement of that singular 
revolution of sentiment in Grange 
Lane, which suddenly woke up all 
in an instant without knowing how, 
to recognise the existence of Mr. 
Marjoribanks, and to forget the 
undue familiarity which had ven- 
tured upon the name of Tom. 

When Lucilla went over in the 
most proper and decorous way, 
under the charge of aunt Jemima, 
to see her future home, the sight of 
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the village at Marchbank was sweet 
to her eyes. That it was not by 
any means sweet to any other sense 
did but enhance Miss Marjoribanks’s. 
satisfaction. “A year after this!” 
she said to herself, and her bosom 
swelled; for to realise clearly how 
much she had it in her power to do 
for her fellow-creatures was indeed 
a pleasure. It occupied her a great 
deal more than the gardens did, 
which Tom was arranging so care- 
fully, or even than the kitchen, 
which she inspected for the infor- 
mation of Nancy; for at that time 
the drawing-room was not fitted 
up. Lucilla’s eyes went over the 
moral wilderness with the practical 
glance of a statesman, and, at the 
same time, the sanguine enthusi- 
asm of a philanthropist. She saw 
of what it was capable, and already, 
in imagination, the desert blossom- 
ed like a rose before her beneficent 
steps, and the sweet sense of well- 
doing rose in her breast. And 
then to see Tom at Marchbank was 
to see his qualities. He was not a 
man of original mind, nor one who 
would be likely to take a bold ini- 
tiative. Considering all the cir- 
cumstances, that was a gift which 
was scarcely to be wished for; but 
he had a perfect genius for carrying 
out a suggestion, which, it need 
scarcely be added, was a faculty 
that, considering the good fortune 
which Providence had so long re- 
served for him, made his character 
as near perfect as humanity permits. 
Lucilla felt, indeed, as she drove 
away, that approbation of Provi- 
dence which a well-regulated mind, 
in possession of most things which 
it desires, might be expected to feel. 
Other delusive fancies had one 
time and another swept across her 
horizon ; but after all there could 
be no doubt that only thus could 
she have been fitly mated, and full 
development afforded to all the 
resources of her spirit. As the car- 
riage passed The Firs she sighed 
and put down her veil with a natu- 
ral sentiment; but still she felt it 
was for the best. The Member for 
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Carlingford must be a busy man, 
occupied about his own affairs, and 
with little leisure for doing good 
to his fellow-creatures except in a 
parliamentary way. ‘And there 
are members for counties as well,” 
Lucilla, in the depths of her soul, 
said to herself. Then there rose 
up before her a vision of a parish 
saved, a village reformed, a county 
reorganised, and a triumphant elec- 
tion at the end, the recompense 
and crown of all, which should put 
the government of the country it- 
self, to a certain extent, into com- 
petent hands. This was the celes- 
tial vision which floated before 


‘. Miss Marjoribanks’s eyes as_ she 


drove into Carlingford, and _ recol- 
lected, notwithstanding occasional 
moments of discouragement, the 
successful work she had done, and 
the good she had achieved in her 
native town. It was but the natu- 
ral culmination of her career that 
transferred her from the town to 
the county, and held out to her 
the glorious task of serving her 
generation in a twofold way, among 
the poor and among the rich. If 
a momentary sigh for Grange Lane, 
‘ which was about to.ose her, breath- 
ed from her lips, it was sweetened 
by a smile of satisfaction for the 
county which was about to gain 
her. The lighter preface of life 
was past, and Lucilla had the com- 
fort of feeling that its course had 
been full of benefit to her fellow- 
creatures ; and now a larger sphere 
opened before her feet, and Miss 
Marjoribanks felt that the arrange- 
ments of Providence were on the 
whole full of discrimination, and 
that all was for the best, and she 
had not lived in vain. 

This being the case, perhaps it is 
not necessary to go much further 
into detail. Mr. Ashburton never 
said anything about his disappoint- 
ment, as might have been expected. 
When he did mention that eventful 
day at all, he said that he had hap- 
— accidentally to be calling on 

iss Marjoribanks the day her cou- 
sin came home, and saw at once 


the state of affairs; and he sent her 
@ very nice present when she was 
married. After all, it was not her 
fault. If Providence had ordained 
that it was to be Tom, how could 
Lucilla fly in the face of such an 
ordinance? and, at the same time, 
there was to both parties the con- 
soling reflection, that whatever 
might happen to them as indivi- 
duals, the best man had been 
chosen for Carlingford, which was 
an abiding benefit to all concerned. 
Under all the circumstances, it 
was to be looked for that Miss Mar- 
joribanks’s spirits should improve 
even in her mourning, and that the 
tenacity with which she clung to her 
father’s house should yield to the 
changed state of affairs. This was 
so much the case, that Lucilla took 
heart to show Mrs. Rider all over 
it, and to point out all the con- 
veniences to her, and even, with a 
sigh, to call her attention to the 
bell which hung over the Doctor's 
bedroom door. “It breaks my 
heart to hear it,” Miss Marjoribanks 
said; “ but still Dr. Rider will find 
it a great convenience.” It was a 
very nice house; and so the new 
Doctor’s wife, who had not been used 
to anything so spacious, was very 
willmg to say; and instead of feel- 
ing any grudge against the man 
who was thus in every respect to 
take her father’s place, so sweet 
are the softening influences of time 
and personal wellbeing, that Lucilla, 
who was always so good-natured, 
made many little arrangements for 
their comfort, and even left the car- 
pets, which was a thing nobody 
could have expected of her, and 
which aunt Jemima did not scruple 
to condemn. ‘They are all fitted,” 
Lucilla said, “‘and if they were 
taken up they would be spoiled; 
and besides, we could have no use 
for them at Marchbank.” It was a 
very kind thing to do, and simpli- 
fied matters very much for the 
Riders, who were not rich. But 
aunt Jemima, in the background, 
could not but pull Lucilla’s sleeve, 
and mutter indistinct remarks about 
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a valuation, which nobody paid any 
particular attention to at the mo- 
ment, as there were so many things 
much more important to think of 
and to do. 

And the presents that came pour- 
ing in from every quarter were 
enough to have made up for twenty 
carpets. Lucilla got testimonials, 
so to speak, from every side, and all 
Carlingford interested itself, as has 
been said, in all the details of the 
marriage, as if it had been a daugh- 
ter of its own. “And yet it is odd 
to think that, after all, I never shall 
be anything but Lucilla Marjori- 
banks!” she said, in the midst of 
all her triumphs, with a certain 
pensiveness. If there could be any 
name that would have suited her 
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better, or is surrounded by more 
touching associations, we leave it 
to her other friends to find out; 
for at the moment of taking leave 
of her, there is something consoling 
to our own mind in the thought 
that Lucilla can now suffer no 
change of name. As she was in 
the first freshness of her youthful 
daring, when she rose like the sun 
upon the chaos of society in Car- 
lingford, so is she now as,she goes 
forth into the County to carry 
light and progress there, And in 
this reflection there is surely com- 
fort for the few remaining malcon- 
tents, whom not even his own ex- 
cellent qualities, and Lucilla’s hap- 
piness, can reconcile to the fact, 
that after all it was Tom. 





SCRAPS OF VERSE FROM A TOURIST’S JOURNAL. 


Into the wood! into the wood! 
From blinding snow, and rocks that pierce 
With sharpest edge the cloudless sky— 
From a beauty, like the tiger’s, fierce. 
Into the wood! into the wood! 


Where the brightest light is the tenderest green, 
Where leaf illuminates the leaf, 
And the ray of the flower in the shade is seen. 


Out of the wood! out of the wood! 
I am imprisoned, foot and eye; 

Give back the mountains vast that filled— 
Filled not, did but expand—my sky! 

Out of the wood! out of the wood! 
Where the dead leaf that fell the last 

Lies on the foul and blackening leaf, 
My steps disturb, of many an autumn past. 


It. 


The lightest, brightest cloud that floats 
In the azure, can but throw 

Some kind of shadow, dark or faint, 
On whatever lies below. 


For me, thank God! although I lowly lie, 

I lie where earth looks straightway to the sky ; 
On me, remote alike from king and clown, 

No fellow-atom flings his shadow down. 
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No shadow?—none? Think, look again! 
An hour ago, that huge and rocky hill 
Stood bare, unsightly ; all in vain 
Did mid-day light each rent and chasm fill. 
It waited for the cloud. The shadow came, 
Rested, or moved upon its brow ; 
And lo! it softens into beauty now— 
Blooms like a flower. With us ’tis much the same. 
From man to man as the deep shadows roll, 
Breaks forth the beauty of the human soul. 


II. 


High rise the mountains, higher rise 
The clouds ; the mimic mountain still, 
The cloud, the cloud, say what we will, 
Keeps full possession of our skies. 
Let cloud be cloud, my friend; we know the wind 
Shapes, and reshapes, and floats the glory on; 
Glory or gloom it floats, but leaves behind 
The stable mountain, open to the sun. 
Let cloud be cloud—unreal as the space 
It traverses; earth can be earth, yet rise 
Into the region of God’s dwelling-place, 
If light and love are what we call His skies. 


IV. 


The stream flows on, it wearies never, 
Whilst I, who do but watch it flow, 
I weary oft. ‘‘ Ah, not for ever! 
Soon other eyes” —— I know, I know, 
I too repeat my “not for ever,” 
And, waking to that thought, I start, 
And find my weariness depart. 


v. 
i. 


Too much of beauty! we may break the laws 
Ev’n here of temperance. I reel, I sink, 
The eye is blind with seeing. Oh, for pause 
Of sober desk-work! Oh, that I could shrink 
Back suddenly to some old haunt or den, 
And the old habit of the idly-busy pen! 


2. 


Ah me! that little desk, whose presence made 
Of four bare walls a cherished solitude, 
Where, leaning museful, with the ink I played 
In what seemed solemn philosophic mood ; 
Will it again exert its magic power, 
And fill with quiet joy the solitary hour ? 
3. 
No! I shall tire of woods and waterfalls, 
Shall tire of grandest mountains under heaven, 
But not again will solitary walls 
Reflect on me that subtle transport given 
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By the old desk. No, Ihave learnt since then 
I did but play with the now joyless pen. 


VI. 


My foot slipped; for an instant o’er the abyss 

I hung, grappling the rock. Had that grasp failed, 
Down, headlong down the dizzy precipice, 

And down that other precipice of death, 

I must have fallen! 


Well, and could I choose 
A better time or place for that dread leap, 
Which must one day be taken? Could I live 
For ages, and be ages dying, Death 
Would still, would always, find me unprepared. 
‘“*T have a truth to learn; I cannot quit 
This wondrous world, and this more wondrous self, 
The secret of their authorship unknown.” 
Perhaps ’tis a secret you can never learn ; 
Or, if at all, through this same death you shun. 
*“*T have a thing to say.”-——Oh, vanity, 
Thy plea is heard the last. How many times 
You’ve said your say, and found it still to say! 
Go to your execution quietly, 
Mute to the land of mystery, nor ask 
For pen and paper to record your thoughts ; 
If a reprieve should come, trust me, ere night 
That paper would be scattered to the winds, 
Your great “last word’’ would be again revoked. 
W. S. 





THE ABACUS POLITICUS; OR, UNIVERSAL SUFFRAGE 
MADE SAFE AND EASY. 


A NEW SONG. 


[Professor Lorimer, who, although a Conservative in politics, proclaims 
himself in political philosophy a general adherent, if not a disciple, of Mr. 
Stuart Mill, has, in his ‘Constitutionalism of the Future,’ promulgated 
a theory by which Universal Suffrage, or the next thing to it, is sought to 
be rendered innocuous by a graduated system of voting on arithmetical prin- 
ciples. Assuming the humblest voter,—‘‘the ordinary rough,’’ pure and 
simple,—as the unit in the scale, and so having one vote, the addition of 
various qualifications and advantages, educational and patrimonial, are 
allowed to raise the voter by successive steps toa total of 25 votes. By thus 
reckoning individual votes at varying values, the superior weight of the bet- 
ter voters is meant to overbalance the mere numbers of those who count at 
a lower figure. We think, however, it would be neater, and in full accord- 
ance with the theory, to take the existing Ten-pounder as the unit or integer, 
and have a diverging series of voters above and below him, according to the 
condition of the respective claimants to political power. As the men below 
the salt might, in these sensitive times, feel indignant at being called vulgar 
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fractions, it seems equally convenient, and less offensive, to take the decimal 
mode of subdivision. Professor Lorimer’s book, though it may not carry 
general conviction, and may raise a smile at some of its details, contains 
many just and good observations, and many suggestions that point to im- 
portant practical truths, particularly with reference to Mr. Mill’s crotchets 
of having Working-men themselves in Parliament, and of educating the 
masses in politics by allowing them to practise on the Constitution.] 


REFORMERS sage some novel schemes 
Have lately set afloat; 

But one to me superior seems, 
That gives each man a vote. 

Give every man a vote, it says, 
Give every man a vote: 

What takes in all—can’t further fall, 
So give each man a vote. 


These Christians of our flesh and blood 
(Which doesn’t Jews denote), 

Have claims that ne’er can be withstood: 
Then give them all a vote. 

Yes, give them all a vote, I say, 
A universal vote : 

But something new I fain would do, 
To qualify that vote. 


We can’t discern the good and bad, 
Or part the sheep and goat ; 

But some distinction must be had, 
Where all will have a vote. 

Then give them all a vote, my friends, 
A varied kind of vote; 

And e’er you count the net amount, 
Weigh wisely every vote. 


Our Unit if you’d have me show, 
The Ten-pound man I note; 

And those above and those below 
Shall have a varying vote. 

They all shall have a vote, my friends, 
A corresponding vote ; 

No swamping here we need to fear, 
Though all shall have a vote. 


The Squire, Professor, Ex-M.P., 
At higher rates we'll quote; 

While humbler men shall fractions be, 
But all shall have a vote. 

They all shall have a vote, my friends, 
Or fraction of a vote ; 

Our labouring bands, and skilful hands, 
Shall have a proper vote. 


Nine tailors used to make a man 
(Though fewer make a coat) ; 
But ten’s the number in our plan: 

Ten tailors make a vote. 
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We give them all a vote, my friends, 
We clip them out a vote ; 

But only when—their quorum’s ten, 
It counts a perfect vote. 


As down from Unit we descend 
To him who ha’n’t a groat, 
Still less must grow the dividend 
Of value for the vote. 
But yet they’ll have a vote, my friends, 
A fragment of a vote; 
We ope the door to rich and poor, 
And all will have a vote. 


Whoe’er the three great R’s can do, 
And does them not by rote, 
We'll add a decimal or two 
To magnify his vote. 
We'll magnify his vote, my friends, 
Or multiply his vote : 
Who these can learn, some prize should earn, 
And fitter is to vote. 


If Stuart Mill could have his will, 
He’d add the Petticoat : 

But that good day is far away, 
When women are to vote. 

Yet though they have no vote, my friends, 
No plain, straightforward vote, 

By ways and means the cunning queans 
Can bias many a vote. 


There still may be, as now we see, 
Some men with venal throat, 

Who hold the faith that trade is free, 
And traffic in their vote. 

To such as thus may vote, my friends, 
Who swop or sell their vote, 

The rights of man look pale and wan 
Beside a Five-Pound note. 


To this, perhaps, no scheme can e’er 
Provide an antidote ; 

But all, at least, the spoil can share, 
When all shall have a vote. 

They all shall have a vote, my friends, 
A merchantable vote : 

How cheap or dear, will then appear, 
When all shall have a vote. 


And thus at last in History’s page, 
Unless I dream or dote, 

You'll see a truly Golden Age, 
When all shall have a vote. 

For Freedom or Free-trade, my friends, 
They’ll give or sell their vote, 

And high and low will learn to know 
The Value of a vote. 
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THE REFORM BILL. 


BeroreE these pages meet the eyes 
of our readers, the fate of the Bright- 
Russell Reform Bill will have been 
decided. How the decision is to 
go, we, at this moment of writing, 
are necessarily ignorant. The more 
sanguine among the members of Op- 
position assure us that the Govern- 
ment will be defeated. The least de- 
sponding of the supporters of the 
Government say that they will carry 
their second reading by a very small 
majority. We will assume, for ar- 
gument’s sake, that the Liberals are 
right, and that the measure will be 
carried by eight, ten, or even by a 
dozen votes. Will her Majesty’s 
Ministers find in that contingency 
any cause of permanent rejoicing ? 
We trow not. Their triumph, if 
they achieve it, will be over their 
political supporters far more than 
over their political rivals. It will 
have been accomplished, too, by a 
process of browbeating and bully- 
ing which, though endured for the 
nonce — we are at a loss to con- 
ceive why—is very little likely 
to be either forgotten or for- 
given. The spirit of party may 
be strong both in the House of 
Commons and among the consti- 
tuencies ; indeed, it is most de- 
sirable that the case should be 
so, for no constitutional govern- 
ment can long hold together which 
is not based upon the principle of 
fidelity to party: but there is a 
point beyond which men of honour 
find it difficult to put up with the 
demands made upon them by their 
political leaders, and the yoke be- 
comes intolerable when these de- 
mands are pressed, not with unrea- 
soning obstinacy alone, but with 
insolence. Again, however ready 
they may be to condone offences 
against good taste, and even against 
good manners, committed in the 
heat of a debate, any body of gen- 
tlemen, whether they call them- 
selves Liberals or Tories, are intoler- 


ant of foul play wilfully and with 
due deliberation adopted. They 
have no objection to hard hitting, 
provided the blows be fairly de- 
livered ; but calumnious misrepre- 
sentations, attacks upon character 
and upon motives, under circum- 
stances which preclude the indi- 
viduals assailed from offering a 
word in their own defence,—these 
are methods of carrying on the war 
of politics which no English gentle- 
man can approve. And, lastly, if 
the leaders of a party, whether they 
be a Government or the chiefs of 
an Opposition, cast aside all the 
traditions of their party in order to 
conciliate outsiders — still more, if, 
being the Government, they so far 
abrogate their functions as to take 
counsel with independent members 
of Parliament, and to adopt their 
opinions — then, though their pro- 
per adherents may, under pressure, 
sacrifice honest convictions to a 
mistaken sense of loyalty, such sac- 
rifice is never made without a strug- 
gle; and the struggle and its conse- 
quences put such a strain upon self- 
respect as must inevitably lead to 
the disruption, sooner or later, of 
the tie which binds leader and fol- 
lowers together. We have no hesi- 
tation in saying that to this state 
of mind a majority of the members 
of the great Liberal party are now 
reduced. They have made one great 
sacrifice in ‘order to keep Govern- 
ment in office, though it has abused 
their confidence and outraged their 
most cherished principles; but we 
venture to predicate that they will 
never make another. They are 
thoroughly ashamed of themselves, 
indignant with the Cabinet, and 
filled with disgust as they contem- 
plate the course of action into 
which, partly through inadvertence, 
partly by moral constraint, they 
have been drawn. For by little 
and little the truth has dawned 
upon them; and they now dis- 
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cover to their dismay that they 
are the victims of a conspiracy as 
“dirty ” as the “ dirtiest” which 
the history of political cabal has 
placed upon record. These are 
strong expressions, which we must 
endeavour to justify by a plain 
statement of facts. 

It was perhaps a necessity in 
Earl Russell’s case that, on suc+ 
ceeding to the Premiership, he 
should consider himself bound, on 
the earliest convenient opportunity, 
to inaugurate a fresh measure of 
Parliamentary Reform. He had 
given so many pledges to this effect, 
that to escape from them was im- 
possible ; and the country and the 
House of Commons were equally 
prepared to receive respectfully, and 
give due attention to, any scheme 
which he might bring forward. But 
the country and the House of Com- 
mons had a right to expect that 
the scheme, whatever it might be, 
should be his own scheme—that it 
should be submitted to the consid- 
eration of the Cabinet, and of the 


Cabinet only, before it was intro- 
duced into the House of Commons 


—that it should be an _ entire 
scheme, showing at a glance what 
changes were about to be made, 
and what would be their probable 
consequences—and that the Minis- 
ters who prepared it should honestly 
take the sense of Parliament upon 
it, without having recourse to fac- 
titious agitation out of doors, and 
threats of dissolution within, in or- 
der to secure its adoption. From 
Lord Russell, almost more than 
from any prominent statesman of 
the day, this course was to be ex- 
pected. Nobody could distrust his 
zeal in a cause of which he had 
been for so many years the con- 
sistent advocate—nobody could for- 
get the part which he played in the 
bloodless revolution of. 1832; and 
it was fair to assume that, having 
once consented to let the monarchy 
drift to the very verge of shipwreck, 
he would submit to any amount of 
personal mortification and annoy- 
ance, rather than be a party to the 
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possible chance of having so great 
a risk repeated. 

All this the country and the 
House of Commons had a right to 
expect, looking only to the personal 
character of the First Lord of the 
Treasury. And they had a further, 
and, as it seemed to them, a still 
stronger, guarantee to the same ef- 
fect, in the commanding position 
which Lord Russell’s Government 
occupied. The lowest computation 
of the majority which the general 
election had given to the Liberal 
side was seventy votes; and with 
a majority of seventy to back him 
in the House of Commons, the 
Prime Minister, it was felt, could 
do anything. But then all who 
reasoned thus argued on the as- 
sumption that the general policy of 
the Government would be a policy 
of prudence. They knew that in 
the dominant Liberalism thrown up 
by the general election, a strong 
Conservative leaven was buried ; 
and they counted on the presence 
within the Cabinet itself of moder- 
ation enough not to do needless 
outrage to this wise Conservatism. 
They counted without their host. 
They had overlooked, in their analy- 
sis of the intellectual qualities of the 
Prime Minister, one trait round 
which all the rest in his moral be- 
ing may be said to cluster. They 
forgot how sensitively vain and ob- 
stinate Lord Russell has on every 
possible occasion shown himself to 
be. For six years and more the 
superior sag&icity of a rival had 
imposed irksome restraint upon his 
wishes, and kept himself from oc- 
cupying that place in the councils 
of his sovereign which he felt to 
be rightfully his own. Having re- 
gained that place, was it reasonable 
to expect that he should not use 
the influence thence arising to ad- 
vance the great object of a lon 
public life? Could he forget—had 
the world forgotten—the salt tears 
which he once shed over the defeat 
of a project, the beauty and fitness 
of which he could never persuade 
the inexorable Palmerston to see ? 
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No; the time was come for effec- 
tuating that policy of Reform which 
he had taught himself to consider as 
peculiarly his own ; and no thought 
of minor matters would induce him 
to let it pass unimproved. He was 
determined to carry a Reform Bill, 
be the consequences what they 
might, and to do so at his own time, 
and in his own manner. But the 
same inordinate self-love which in- 
duced this determination led up to 
another. It never occurred to him 
to entertain a doubt respecting the 
willingness of the Liberal party to go 
in any direction he might indicate; 
and his own more immediate col- 
leagues he held, or believed that he 
held, in the hollow of hishand. He 
therefore settled his plan of cam- 
paign in his own mind with as 
much self-complacency as if he 
had been arranging a programme of 
scenery and decorations and com- 
petent actors, with a view to bring 
the tragedy of Don Carlos on the 
stage, and sat down perfectly con- 
tented with the aspect which it 
presented to himself. 

Such appears to have been Lord 
Russell’s attitude for some weeks 
after he succeeded to the vacant 
Premiership. He saw nobody— 
he communicated by letter with 
very few—and in corresponding 
with those who did share his 
confidence, he dcalt in the vaguest 
possible generalities. He seemed 
to rest secure in the conscious- 
ness of his own might, and 
persuaded himself that all the 
world besides was as fully satisfied 
on that head as he. Even the 
filling up of vacancies, and the 
changing of places in the Adminis- 
tration, gave him no anxiety. He 
was resolved not only to reform 
Parliament, but to throw open the 
Universities to Dissenters, and to 
recast, after his own fashion, the 
Established Church in Ireland; and 
in order to make the party aware 
of his intentions on these heads, he 
ot rid of Sir Robert Peel, trans- 
erred Mr. Fortescue to Ireland, and 
brought in Mr. Forster, a member 


of the advanced Liberal section, as 
Under-Secretary to the Colonial 
Office. Mr. Hutt was next removed 
from the Board of Trade, that Mr. 
Géschen might find a place there; 
and Lord Clarendon went to the 
Foreign Office — an arrangement 
scarcely to be avoided, and desir- 
able in itself, because satisfactory 
to the Revolution houses. Observe 
that ali this was the act of Lord 
Russell, and of Lord Russell alone, 
It was done very quietly, very firmly, 
without any reference whatever to 
the wishes of any: other member of 
the Cabinet; and it left upon the 
mind of the operator an agreeable 
impression that greater wisdom 
could not have been displayed 
under the circumstances. The ad- 
vanced Liberals were now entirely 
conciliated ; for had not Mr. Fortes- 
cue repeatedly declared that the 
maintenance of a Protestant estab- 
lishment in Catholic Ireland was 
indefensible ? and were not Mr. 
Forster and Mr. Géschen equally 
committed to the extremest meas- 
ures of Parliamentary and Univer- 
sity Reform ? A position strong 
by nature was thus placed abso- 
lutely beyond the reach of danger. 
He might therefore enjoy without 
stint what still remained of the re- 
cess, because the prospects of the 
coming session were most cheering. 
Had Lord Russell been left to 
himself after this, we think it pro- 
bable either that the introduction 
of a bill for the Reform of Parlia- 
ment might have been deferred till 
next session, or even the session 
after the next, or that a measure 
would have been brought forward, 
complete in itself, and materially 
different from that now under dis- 
cussion. It is quite clear that, till 
the other day, he entertained no 
doubts whatever respecting the ac- 
curacy of the calculations on which 
his bill of 1860 had been founded. 
He believed, because the assertion 
was never contradicted, that the 
Act of 1832 had so far failed as 
to diminish the borough constitu- 
encies very considerably, and that 
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the working classes, in particular, 
were almost entirely precluded from 
the exercise of the franchise by the 
clause which restricted that privi- 
lege in towns to the occupants of 
ten-pound houses. In this respect 
his views corresponded with those 
of Mr. Gladstone; and he and 
Mr. Gladstone may therefore be 
allowed to have acted in good faith, 
so long as they held themselves 
bound to advocate, at a conveni- 
ent season, a six-pound franchise 
for boroughs, in connection with a 
well-digested scheme for the general 
redistribution of seats. In_ like 
manner it is shown, by the tone 
assumed in the late debates, that 
no member of the Government be- 
lieves, up to the present moment, 
that working men have any share 
whatever in the election of county 
members. But this conviction on 
their parts, with the concurrent de- 
sire to remedy the evil, was scarcely 
so urgent as to drive them head- 
long into a struggle, of which the 
immediate effect must be, as they 
well knew, injurious to trade, and 
success in which, assuming that 
they were successful, must neces- 
sarily lead to an immediate dis- 
solution. We think it probable, 
therefore, that Lord Russell, had he 
been left to himself, would have 
chosen his own time for pushing 
forward his own policy, and done 
his own work in a far more states- 
man-like manner, than other people 
have done it for him. But Lord 
Russell was not left to himself. 
The dream of easy triumphs to come 
was suddenly broken by voices from 
the north, which indicated too sure- 
ly that there was mutiny in the 
camp. Poor man! he had over- 
looked the fact that there are in 
England other reformers than him- 
self. Mr. Bright, not having been 
consulted, took the earliest oppor- 
tunity of showing that he, at least, 
was scarcely prepared to move or 
stand still at the bidding of a mas- 
ter; and, by his furious tirade at 


' Bradford, overthrew in a moment 


the whole castle of cards which the 
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Prime-Minister had taken so much 
pains to erect. 

From that hour the Ministerial. 
plan of operations underwent a 
change. It was clear that the gen- 
tlemen below the gangway would 
not run straight except further 
inducements to discipline were 
held out to them; and Mr. Gé- 
schen, before time was afforded to 
get warm in his seat at the Board 
of Trade, found himself transferred 
to the Duchy of Lancaster, with a 
seat in the Cabinet. This went 
far to secure the allegiance of the 
City of London, but it made no 
impression on the thick-skinned 
Bright, while it threw all the other 
members of the Administration into 
a ferment of discontent. Something 
more must be done; and it was 
done. Negotiations were opened 
with the great tribune of the 
people, through what channel will 
doubtless come to light by-and-by; 
and terms being proposed, a long 
discussion ensued, ending in the com- 
promise which is no longer a secret. 
Mr. Bright first required that three 
points should be conceded to him; 
he ultimately agreed to be satis- 
fied with one. If the Government 
would pledge itself to divide its 
measure, carrying a Franchise Bill 
first, and then going in for the re- 
distribution of seats, he was will- 
ing to support them. He would 
have certainly preferred a six-pound 
franchise in boroughs, and a ten- 
pound franchise in counties, to 
anything higher; but give him 
a seven and a fourteen pound fran- 
chise in the first instance, leav- 
ing other matters to be arranged 
at a future time, and he would 
be content. Forasmuch, however, 
as this change of ground must 
of necessity awaken the suspicions 
of the House, it seemed desirable 
that evidence should be furnished 
of the propriety of effecting it. It 
was therefore suggested — whether 
by Mr. Bright or the Government, 
we do not pretend to say; the lat- 
ter provoked thereto, as it now 
comes out, by Lord Elcho’s letter— 
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that a volume of statistics should 
be prepared. Finally, it was ar- 
ranged. that a bill for lowering the 
franchise should, with as little de- 
lay as possible, be brought into the 
House of Commons; and the whole 
of the programme laid down by Mr. 
Bright at Bradford was adopted, 
bating only the settlement of a six- 
pound franchise in boroughs, and a 
ten-pound franchise in counties. 

‘< The Government was quite hon- 
est in its zeal to collect statistics. 
So was Mr. Bright. Both parties 
believed that the results would 
confirm all their previous asser- 
tions respecting the unrepresented 
state of the working classes. Both 
parties were utterly confounded 
when the returns came in. Mr. 
Gladstone, in particular, felt that 
he had been stultifying himself for 
years, and even Lord Russell and 
Mr. Bright experienced something 
like a sense of shame. Lord Rus- 
sell and Mr. Bright are not, how- 
ever, affected with temperaments 
over- sensitive. They soon made 
up their minds to accept the facts 
as they stood, and to make the 
most of them. Not so the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer. Few 
who heard him _ introduce the 
measure to the House, could fail 
to observe that he did so under 
great restraint. Not half-a-dozen 
members, if so many, were aware 
of the agony which he endured in 
making his statement. But the 
same sensitive temperament which 
causes him to suffer when he is 
doing wrong, and knows that he is 
in a false position, has the power 
of applying a balm to the wound. 
Contradict him—show that he is 
wrong—make others, and, above 
all, make himself percceive how 
very false the position is into 
which he has thrust himself—and 
you at once divert his feelings into 
a new channel and turn upon 
yourself the anger which had pre- 
viously caused him to “eat his 
own heart.” Had Mr. Gladstone’s 
measure, and the speech in which it 
was proposed met with a different 


reception at the first reading, it is 
a matter of some doubt with us 
whether he would have recovered 
self-complacency enough to go fur- 
ther in the matter. As it was, the 
speeches of Mr. Laing, Mr. Lowe, 
and Mr. Horsman cut him to the 
quick, and he threw himself, body 
and soul, into the effort, not so 
much to convince the House and 
the country that the measure was 
a wise measure, as to overwhelm 
with philippics the insolent indi- 
viduals who dared to contradict 
what he, in his majesty, had enun- 
ciated, and presumed to advance 
reasons for holding opinions ad- 
verse to his own. 

Angry as he was, Mr. Gladstone 
managed so far to restrain him- 
self, throughout the brief discussion 
which went forward, as to waive 
his right of reply. He saw that 
the temper of the House was against 
him; and he wisely abstained from 
provoking, by any premature explo- 
sion, an open avowal of hostility 
to the Bill where such avowal 
would have been dangerous. He 
bowed the head on the evening 
of the 12th of March, and the cere- 
monial of admiting the great meas- 
ure to its first stage was gone 
through in silence. The iron had, 
however entered into his soul, and 
nature soon began to assert her 
rights. Hitherto he had been, what 
we described him last month to be, 
the meekest of men. Now the horse- 
shoe showed itself once more on his 
brow, and he became the Gladstone 
of other days. He had borne enough 
of rebuke from enemies, of hol- 
low support from professed friends. 
He would show both that he was 
as much in earnest about the Re- 
form Bill as he had been in demand- 
ing the repeal of the paper-duties. 
There was no further debate, of 
course, upon a measure of which 
the first reading was over and the 
second to come; but the prospect 
seemed too alarming not to elicit, 
from time to time, references to the 
future from both sides of the House, 
and to its possible effects on the 
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constitution of society. These be- 
came intolerable to the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer. The pressure of the 
burden was too great. The self-re- 
straint which he had exercised with 
consummate energy ever since the 
session began, gave way in a mo- 
ment. We need not repeat in detail 
the circumstances of a case which 
must be fresh, and will long con- 
tinue to be fresh, in the recollection of 
our readers; but of the impression 
made upon lookers-on, disposed for 
various reasons to be well disposed 
towards the chief actor in the scene, 
it is worth while to preserve the re- 
cord. The following extracts, from 
the ‘Saturday Review’ of the 7th of 
April last, are singularly edifying :— 


“We were rather too early in address- 
ing our congratulations to Mr. Gladstone 
on his powers of parliamentary self-re- 
straint. The very day which introduced 
to our readers our premature felicita- 
tions, also published that remarkable 
outbreak of temper and puerility with 
which the*Chancellor of the Exchequer 
closed the first page of the annals of his 
leadership of the House of Commons. 
You may expel human nature with all 
unnatural violence, says the old poet, 
but character will break out at last. 
Impelled by principle or policy, a man 
may take the temperance pledge, but 
if he does run riot and return to his old 
courses, he does it in earnest. Those 
seven dull weeks of sullen and difficult 
self-repression were atoned for in one 
compensating shriek of bad taste and 
bad temper. The famous ‘ flesh-and- 
blood and fellow-Christian’ inarticu- 
late burst convinced the House of Com- 
mons what dependence could be placed 
on the courtesy and judgment of its 
foremost man. 


* Who but must laugh, if such a mar there be ? 
Who would not weep if Atticus were he?’ 


The very phrase which has already ac- 
quired an ugly sort of immortality, the 
kind of adhesiveness which belongs to 
a nickname, was but a small echo of the 
old cant, ‘Am I nota man and a bro- 
ther?’ But the deplorable indiscretion 
in the House of Commons into which 
Mr. Gladstone was betrayed by the poor 
provocation of Lord Robert Montagu, 
has, like many other trifles, been pro- 
ductive of serious consequences—serious, 
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perhaps, rather to the speaker than to 
any other or greater interests. It com- 
mitted him. If these things can be said 
and done in the green tree, what about 
the dry? If this is the language for the 
uninflammable senators, what becoming 
words are right for the touchwood sus- 
ceptibilities of the ignorant? The con- 
sequence of the appeal for one’s own 
flesh and blood and fellow-Christians— 
as though the franchise were a matter of 
animal physiology and the three creeds— 
was an appeal (in another sense) to the 
flesh and blood of the orator’s hearers, 
To talk of flesh and blood savours strong- 
ly of animal passions and physical force, 
If a man has a right to the franchise by 
virtue of his flesh and blood, it must be 
his flesh and blood that must assert his 
right. Very likely Mr. Gladstone did not 
mean this; he only meant to scream, 
more or less articulately. He did not 
intend to threaten, he only meant toshow 
that he was in a passion, and that he was 
tired to death of being courteous and 
stupid. So much the worse for the lead- 
er of the House of Commons, It is quite 
possible that his enemies were on the 
look-out for this, or something like this, 
though not perhaps something quite so 
bad. For it must be the policy of the 
Opposition to taunt and goad and irritate 
their high-spirited antagonist. In the 
economy of party there is always room 
for the playful stimulants of the bande- 
rilleros and picadores, especially if the 
noble toro affects stupidity. The way in 
which Mr. Gladstone’s speech was re- 
ceived by the Opposition showed that 
somebody at least was satisfied.” 

So began and so ended the first 
portion of that session of the Legis- 
lature which will not probably come 
to a close without exercising a great 
and lasting influence on the desti- 
nies of this empire. Brief as the 
interval was, it sufficed to make 
manifest how disastrous to his 
party had been the Nemesis which 
constrained Lord Russell to assign 
to Mr. Gladstone the leadership 
of the House of Commons. And’ 
doubly painful the awakening 
proved to be, because there came 
with it the distressing conviction 
that the blunder was irremediable. 
But time and tide wait for no man; 
Parliament was adjourned for the 
Faster holidays; and with the ad- 
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journment came into operation a sys- 
tem of tactics, of which it is impos- 
sible to speak in terms sufficiently 
strong. Mr. Bright and the Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer had both af- 
firmed that the country was bent on 
seeing their Reform scheme carried 
into effect, and it became necessary 
to get up something like evidence 
. that they were not speaking at ran- 
dom. Mr. Brand received instruc- 
tions to communicate with the lead- 
ing reformers in every town and city 
in the United Kingdom, and to urge 
upon them the necessity of calling 
meetings together, and getting peti- 
tions signed. Mr. Bright went his 
way to Birmingham and the north, 
and Mr. Gladstone accepted an invi- 
tation to dine in Liverpool. There 
are evil-disposed persons who go so 
far as to insinuate that Mr. Glad- 
stone invited himself to the Liver- 
pool banquet; in other words, that 
the banquet was got up for the pur- 
pose of enabling him to speak his 
mind to his entertainers, and to ad- 
dress, in due course, the more mot- 
ley assemblage which might be 
‘brought together to hear him in 
the Amphitheatre. All this is of 
course a calumny. But there is 
no calumny in the assertion that 
Mr. Gladstone, however he got to 
Liverpool,’ comported himself there 
as no. man in his high position was 
ever before known to do; and that, 
‘even among those who cheered him 
at the moment, there were some 
who, while they admired his elo- 
quence, and permitted themselves 
to be carried away with it, utterly 
condemned the spirit in which he 
poured it forth, and turned away 
with disgust from his sentiments. 
Our readers have not forgotten 
that, in first enunciating the minis- 
terial scheme, Mr. Gladstone took 
a very decided tone. It had ap- 
peared judicious to the Cabinet, 
advised by Mr. Bright, to separate 
their bill for the extension of the 
franchise from their intended mea- 
sure of redistribution; and their 
plan being fully arranged, no in- 
ducement whatever should prevail 


upon them to deviate from it. Mr. 
Gladstone, therefore, would not so 
much as hold out a hope that the 
redistribution arrangement should 
be either explained or attempted 
during the current session. This 
was a great secret, which the Govy- 
ernment was determined to keep 
within its own bosom; and the 
House must either give it their 
confidence by passing the Bill be- 
fore them, or withhold it, throw 
out the Bill, and turn out the Goy- 
ernment. This was on the 12th of 
March. But when one member 
after another got up on their own 
side, and gave notice of amend- 
ments to be brought forward at the 
second reading, the Government 
saw that they were in a false posi- 
tion. It is understood that Mr. 
Gladstone’s peremptory tone was 
disapproved or censured in the Cabi- 
net, and that he received instructions 
to win back the recusants by giving 
explicit answers to the questions 
which had been put to-him. Ac- 
cordingly, on the 23d, just before 
the House separated, he made 


known his intention of laying on’ 


the table, immediately the second 
reading was over, the draft of a Re- 
distribution Bill ;—not as a measure 
complete in itself, and therefore fit 
to be discussed on the instant, but 
simply with a view to let the sup- 
porters of the Government under- 


stand what would be expected of . 


them. We are bound to add that, 
in obeying the directions of the 
Cabinet, Mr. Gladstone contrived 
to render the concession to his own 
supporters as little graceful as pos- 
sible. He put great stress on the 
fact that the Bill was not a Bill 
after all—that it would be nothing 
more than the announcement of an 
intention, which might or might 
not be carried into effect as circum- 
stances should determine ; that he 
considered himself extremely ill- 
used in being forced into an ex- 
planation at all; and that honour- 
able gentlemen were at liberty to 
make much or little of the an- 
nouncement just as they pleased. 
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The announcement proved satisfac- 
tory to Mr. Kinglake and Mr. Oli- 
phant. They each withdrew his 
threatened amendment. NotsoLord 
Grosvenor. He restated the amehd- 
ment which he was prepared to 
move when next the subject should 
come under discussion; and Lord 
Stanley, amid loud cheers from 
both sides of the House, made 
known his purpose of seconding 
the motion. This was too much 
for the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer. He took advantage of some 
expression or other in a speech 
by Lord Robert Montagu to break 
forth into a tirade as little worthy 
of his position as can well be con- 
ceived, and incurred in so doing 
the well-deserved chastisement of 
which, in the extract just given 
from the ‘Saturday Review,’ we 
have registered one specimen. It 
was then that he went so far as to 
fasten upon the Tories an expres- 
sion of which they never made use. 
Himself comparing the proposed 
influx of £7 voters to an invasion 
by a French army, he charged his 
opponents with having instituted 
that comparison, while he relieved 
his own soul by slavering about 
“the same flesh and blood,” and 
“ fellow-Christians,” very much to 
the satisfaction of the Opposition, 
and not a little to the chagrin and 
humiliation of his colleagues in 
office and their supporters. It was 
his last exhibition of himself before 
the House rose, of which the effect 
was certainly not diminished by 
what he said and did during the 
Easter holidays. 

On the 5th of April Mr. Glad- 
stone arrived in Liverpool, and 
met the same day at dinner some 
two or three hundred of the more 
opulent of the Liberal merchants 
and traders of that great emporium 
of commerce. If the merchants 
and traders expected from him an 
exposition of ministerial policy, gen- 
eral or particular, they must have 
been greatly disappointed. He was, 
singularly careful on this ground 
to say as little as possible. In an 
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address which occupied a good 
half-hour in the delivery, he avoid- 
ed every topic on which his audi- 
ence could have wished him to 
touch. He spoke of Fenianism, of 
the Cattle Plague, of the™ Oaths 
Bill, and of things in general; but 
not one word escaped him bearing 
especially upon the Bill for the en- 
largement of the franchise, still less 
upon the reasons which induced 
the Government to bring it for- 
ward as a measure distinct in it- 
self. The consequence was, that 
when the evening’s entertainment 
came to an end, people went away 
weighed down by a sense of the 
dullest, deadest disappointment. 
But Mr. Gladstone knew what he 
was doing all the while. He had 
another audience to address on the 
following day, for which it was 
necessary to reserve the cream of 
his story, and from which he would 
be sure to receive plaudits loud in 
proportion to thé strong language 
of which he might make use, and 
the strong sentiments expressed by 
it. He was mild, therefore, with 
the merchants, that he might be 
fresh as well as violént with the 
crowd. And violent he was with a 
vengeance, when the proper time 
came. 

When Mr. Gladstone favours the 
world with an additional volume 
of his speeches, we shali be curious 
to see whether the oration delivered 
in the Amphitheatre on the evening 
of the 6th of April last, is made to 
read exactly as it was spoken. If 
it be, he will deserve credit for 
whatever merit is due to the con- 
sistency which compels mad and 
angry men to sacrifice their repu- 
tation to their impulses. For, 
fallen as he is in our estimation, 
and in the estimation of thousands 
besides, who once held him in the 
highest honour, it would grieve 
us to find such an outpouring of 
bad taste, bad logic, and bad mo- 
rals, taken out of the category of 
mere newspaper reporting. He 
began, of course, by flattering his 
audience; it is the usual course of 
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stump orators to do so. He stood 
before a tribunal composed not 
of the working classes, but in the 
main of the middle classes of the 
country. Begging Mr. Gladstone’s 
pardon, the case was not so. Out 
of the 3000 persons who thronged 
the hall, probably 2500 at the 
least were working men, not a 
few of them labourers from the 
docks and wharves—very many 
waifs and strays whose occupation 
it might be difficult to fix. This, 
however, would have been of no 
consequence had not its opposite 
been most needlessly and foolishly 
asserted; for the argument of the 
speech, such as it was, addressed 
itself exclusively to the working 
men. The invective took a wider 
sweep; we shall come to that pre- 
sently. Meanwhile, let us consider 
the argument. 

Mr. Gladstone’s great, and indeed 
only, points in support of his 
scheme, are these—That whereas 
the incomes of the working classes 
stand towards the incomes of the 
higher and of the middle as 250 
to 800 millions, and the amount 
paid in taxation by each respec- 
tively is as 3-7ths to 4-7ths, the share 
of representation possessed by the 
working classes is only as one in 
seven—a miserable proportion, 
which each successive decade di- 
minishes. In 1832, according to 
his showing, the working classes in 
boroughs could command 30 per 
cent of voters. In 1866 they are 
nowhere in greater force than 26 
per cent. Now, in the first place, 
we should be glad to know what 
the authority is on which Mr. Glad- 
stone bases his comparative esti- 
mate of the incomes and taxation 
of classes. The last attempt made 


to settle that question on authority 
was in 1846, when the Government 
census gave the following results 
as to income in England and Scot- 
land :— 
CoLLEecTIVE INCOME oF 

The upper ranks, . £185,000,000 

The middle class, 177,000,000 

The working classes, 126,000,000 

Since 1846 wages have undoubt- 
edly risen; but so, in a larger 
degree, have the fortunes of the 
higher and middle classes, through 
the operation of the gold-discover- 
ies and of a vastly extended trade 
with all parts of the world. We 
may therefore fairly assume that, 
however much it may have fallen 
below the comparative estimate of 
1846, the income of the working 
classes has certainly not risen 
above*it. Now giving the franchise 
according to income, the calculation 
of 1846 would entitle the working 
man to, at the most, one-third in- 
stead of three-sevenths; whereas, if 
we accept the fact that the propor- 
tions of income are changed as 
against the working classes, 26 per 
cent, the amount which Mr. Glad- 
stone admits these classes now pos- 
sess, would amply fill up the meas- 
ure of their rights. But has Mr. 
Gladstone forgotten that, no longer 
back than two years ago, he held 
that the proportion of voters among 
the working men was something be- 
tween one-tenth and one-twentieth, 
certainly not more than one-tenth, 
as compared with the voters in the 
upper and middle classes? Nor can 
he deny that, when the late Gov- 
ernment inquiry began, he and Mr. 
Bright and Lord Russell calculated 
on the results for confirming this 
estimate, on which their then po- 
licy was based.* 





* These facts have been placed in the clearest possible point of view by Mr. 


Dudley Baxter in his masterly pamphlet on the new Reform Bill. We regret 
that our limits will enable us for the present to give only the general conclusions 


at which he arrives :— 


‘“‘T recapitulate in slightly different order the conclusions arrived at : 

“1, That the working classes possess at present in the English and Welsh 
boroughs absolute majorities in the election of 14 members; nearly majorities in 
the election of 35 members; one-third to two-fifths of the votes for 68 members : 


and 27 per cent of the total number of electors. 
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Having settled this point to his own 
satisfaction, Mr. Gladstone proceeded 
to consider the probable effects, so 
far as the prosperity of the country 
was concerned, of the impulse which 
the Government Bill would give, if 
passed, to the growth of the demo- 
cratic element in the constitution. 
That was a contingency of which he 
entertained no dread whatever. It 
was in the ordinary course of events 
that, as education and intelligence 
diffused themselves, power should 
more and more pass into the hands 
of the masses; and he, for his part, 
was nowise disposed to withstand or 
speak against the arrangement so 
long as the true interests of the com- 
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monwealth were preserved. From 
this to a eulogy of the institutions of 
the United States was a step as easy © 
as it was direct. And then followed 
what may be described as the climax 
of the discussion. We are not, it ap- 
pears, a democratic, but an aristocrat- 
ic nation. And our aristocracy has 
preserved their influence and main- 
tained their principles, because here- 
tofore, with partial exceptions, they 
have been ever forward to advocate 
the rights of the people. Now, how- 
ever,—but he shall pursue the sub- 
ject himself :— 

“T am sorry, gentlemen, whenever, 
even for a moment, and even in a parti- 
cular instance, there may be a disposition 





“9. That the enfranchisement of 144,000 £7 to £10 occupiers will give to the 
working classes absolute majorities in the election of 95 members; nearly majori- 
ties in the election of 93 members ; one-third to two-fifths of the votes for 85 mem- 
bers. 

“3. That a very moderate further increase of their numbers would give them a 
clear majority of the total borough members. 

“4, That the returns on which the calculation of 144,000 is founded are inaccu- 
rate, and below the actual numbers; and that the effect of the 60,000 compound 
householders and non-ratepayers has also to be added to the result indicated in the 
second conclusion. Hence a probability that an immediate majority of borough 
members may be returned by the working classes. 

“5. That at present the borough voters at and below £24 rental appear to be 
equal in number to those above that rental, but that the addition of 204,000 calcu- 
lated by Mr. Gladstone would make the voters at and below £13 rental equal in 
number to all above £13, thus lowering the balance line by £11. 

“6. That the electors comprising a working-class majority in the total borough 
constituency would possess only one-tenth in amount of the borough rateable pro- 
perty, and yet these electors would govern and tax the remaining nine-tenths. 

“7, That the rental of the whole borough working classes is only 18 per cent of 
the total borough rental, being one-third less than their present percentage (27 per 
cent) of the borough electors. 

“8. That besides the immediate registration of the present £7 occupiers, there 
will be for several years a rapid growth of the borough constituency, caused by the 
desire of the class below the £7 line to obtain the franchise accelerating the ordi- 
nary and regular increase, which is now so considerable. 

“9, That the unavoidable consequence will be in a very few years to give the 
working classes a considerable majority, and complete ascendancy, both as regards 
borough electors and seats. 

“With respect to these propositions there may be a difference of opinion as to 
the extent of the inaccuracy of the returns, which must await the investigation of 
Parliament. But I wish to point out that the other conclusions are not matters of 
opinion or argument, but simply the mechanical working out of statistical facts. 
Given the data from the parliamentary papers and returns and from Mr. Gladstone’s 
speech, and the questions became simple problems, like those we used to work at 
Cambridge, and about the main results of which no two statistical inquirers can 
differ. 

“Even if (contrary to previous statistics) the ordinary increase of the constitu- 
ency should not be exceeded, two or three additional years would produce the same 
effect. If this Bill passes, I do not see how it is possible to avoid the conclusion of 
the inevitable and speedy preponderance of the working classes.” 
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to detract from the noble and glorious 
traditions of the British aristocracy. I 
am sorry that, at the moment I speak, 
immediate danger to the measure that the 
Government have introduced should pro- 
ceed from a name honoured in the lists of 
the aristocracy. A notice of motion has 
been given by Lord Grosvenor, for the 
purpose of defeating the Bill; and we are 
told—and as the announcement has now 
been publicly made without contradiction, 
we are, I suppose, truly told—that it is to 
be seconded by Lord Stanley. I know 
‘ no two persons more entitled to respect 
and honour in the position they occupy, 
but I am forced to say that I think a 
more deplorable arrangement never was 
made—(great cheering)—a more gross 
blunder was never committed, than when, 
in the counsels of political party, with 
that kind of cleverness which so often 
outwits itself, it was determined that the 
two representatives of two of our noblest 
and most ancient houses should come for- 
ward combinedly for the purpose of de- 
feating an act of grace; but what, be- 
sides being an act of grace, is an act of 
justice to the great community of the 
country. (Loud cheers.)” 


We wish Mr. Gladstone joy of the 
success which attended this, his most 
telling hit. The reply to Mr. Lowe, 
which he shrank from uttering in the 
House till he had first of all deliver- 
ed himself of it in a packed public 
meeting, had a certain amount of 
merit of its own. It proved that Ox- 
ford’s favourite son, the pupil of Peel, 
and the author of the most remark- 
able treatise ever compiled on the re- 
lations of the State to the Church, 
could stoop, when the first occasion 
arose, to the meanest tricks of the 
demagogue ; and it won for him, who, 
lacking courage for a fair fight, could 
strike his foeman in the back, and 
strike home, a very considerable mea- 
sure of mob applause. But this blow 
at the aristocracy, this manifest en- 
deavour to show that Lords Grosvenor 
and Stanley oppose the Bill only be- 
cause, being aristocrats, they hate the 
people,—this was the announcement 
which left everything that had pre- 
ceded it in the shade. Mr. Bright 
himself never did more, never did 
so much, to set class against class. 


For him the very mob can always 
makeallowance. They know that on 
some points he is rabid, being igno- 
rant of the habits of thought of the 
people whom it delights him to abuse; 
and even while they applaud, they 
forget, to a certain extent, what 
the object is at which his eloquence 
points. Itis not so with Mr. Glad- 
stone. He holds, if not the high- 
est in a national point of view, the 
most important office under the 
Crown; he.is a gentleman and a 
scholar, whose intimacies lie among 
circles elevated in point of birth, 
rank, and intelligence. When he 
speaks in disparagement of the aris- 
tocracy of wealth and social position, 
how can the working men distrust 
him for a moment? They do not dis- 
trust him. They believe as firmly 
as they believe anything, that both 
Lord Grosvenor and Lord Stanley 
are actuated, in the course which 
they pursue, by feelings of hatred 
and jealousy towards the body of 
the people; and it will not be Mr. 
Gladstone’s fault if they refrain 
from showing, by acts as well as 
by shouts and words, that such are 
their convictions. Talk after this 
of O’Connell’s appeal to the Irish, 
or of Mr. Bright’s last famous let- 
ter, inviting the Birmingham men 
to come up and wait upon the 
members on the 12th of April as 
they: went down to the house. 
Both were innocent in compari- 
son to Mr. Gladstone’s appeal to 
mob sympathies and mob _ preju- 
dices in the Amphitheatre at Liv- 
erpool. Mr. Gladstone, however, 


overshot his mark, and is probably . 


by this time pretty well convinced 
that he did so. There is not a 
member of the aristocracy, whether 
he be Whig or Tory, but feels the 
speech, and the tone of the speech, 
to be an outrage to his order. 
Political necessity, the needs of 
party, may induce some of these to 
affect indifference for the nonce. 
But the arrow has penetrated be- 
yond the barb, and Mr. Gladstone 
will learn in due time that the 
orator, be he ever so eloquent, 
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who throws himself, in carrying 
his measures, whatever they may 
be, as he has done, into the arms 
of the masses, must look to the 
masses for that support which the 
aristocracy will no longer afford 
him. 

We change the scene; and from 
Mr. Gladstone at Liverpool we turn 
to Lord Russell and his 256 
supporters, the latter assembled 
to hear what their chief might pro- 
pound to them, with a view to 
allay the spirit of mutiny which 
had manifested itself in their ranks. 
Lord Russell’s speech on the 10th 
of April was a very tame affair. It 
neither threw, nor affected to throw, 
any new light upon the subject 
under discussion. It frankly ac- 
knowledged the alliance which the 
Government had contracted with 
the member for Birmingham, and 
sought a justification of the proceed- 
ing in Sir Robert Peel’s admission, 
that Mr. Cobden had persuaded him 
to withdraw from the defence of 
the Corn Laws. This was exactly 
such a piece of very small sophistry 
as might have been looked for in 
the author of ‘An Essay on the 
English Constitution.’ It deceiv- 
ed nobody, and nobody will now 
expend many words to expose it. 
For it is one thing for a statesman 
in office to acknowledge in Par- 
liament that the arguments of 
an independent member have in- 
duced him to change his policy ; 
it is quite another for a Minister of 
the Crown to take counsel, out of 
Parliament, with the acknowledged 
leader of a section of politicians, 
and to frame a measure which he 
has in contemplation so as to se- 
cure the support of his correspond- 
ent, and of the followers whom he 
can command. Lord Russell stoop- 
ed beneath himself in trying to find 
a precedent for his alliance with 
Mr. Bright anywhere else than in 
the famous Stafford House compact, 
to which he and Lord Palmerston 
had a few years before been parties. 
Indeed, we may go farther. Dis- 
creditable as the Stafford House 


compact was, it offered no direct 
insult to the Crown, because nei- 
ther Lord Palmerston nor Lord 
John Russell held office when they 
invited and confirmed it. Even 
here, therefore, the comparison, had 
he made it, would have failed. But 
to liken Sir Robert Peel’s announce- 
ment, uttered, too, as it was, in a mo- 
ment of irritation and disappoint- 
ment, to a negotiation deliberately 
entered into, more than once broken 
off, resumed again, and finally con- 
cluded,—that was a call upon the 
credulity, not to say the stupidity, of 
his party, which Lord Russell could 
hardly expect them to accept. Be- 
yond this, however, he had no- 
thing to say which had the small- 
est flavour of novelty about it. 
Everybody knew that in his estima- 
tion there is no living statesman so 
fit as himself to conduct the affairs 
of the country. All, except such as 
were cursed with tolerably tena- 
cious memories, believed that in 
praising Mr. Gladstone and his fi- 
nancial policy Lord Russell spoke 
as he thought. The speech, there- 
fore, was a tame speech, and was 
felt to be so. Still the company 
broke up, happy in having secured 
from more than one black sheep in 
the flock, what the sanguine were 
willing to accept as assurances that 
the threatened opposition was with- 
drawn. How continually in politics, 
as in the events of private life, the 
wish is father to the thought! Where 
is the exuberant joy of the part 
now? Where the confidence whic 
led Cabinet Ministers, meeting cas- 
ual acquaintances in Pall Mall, to 
stop and assure them, in accents 
replete with joy, that “all was 
right,” that “they were sure of a 
majority quite large enough to vouch 
for the safety of the Bill at all its 
future stages’’ ? 

So much for a true and faithful 
account of the preliminary opera- 
tions which led up to the decisive 
struggle of which we are now con- 
templating the issues. It will be 
seen that, so far as they went, they 
could not fail to offend the good taste 











of all, even among the Liberals, who 
understood what was due, not to 
themselves only, but to the country. 
If it were necessary to consult Mr. 
Bright on a subject so important, 
why was not the member for Bir- 
mingham brought into a situation 
which would justify him in giving 
advice, not to the Administration 
only, but to the Sovereign? Mr. 
Bright, as a Cabinet Minister, would 
have had a right to hold his own in 
the Cabinet. If the advice which he 
tendered was bad advice, he would 
suffer the penalty which bad advice, 
constitutionally offered, entails upon 
the adviser. But Mr. Bright, out of 
the Cabinet, is as much debarred 
' from advising the Cabinet on meas- 
ures of State, as the Cabinet is de- 
barred by law, by custom, and by 
the oaths of office, from making him 
cognisant of their plans, being as 
yet unmatured. All this the more 
moderate members of the Liberal 
party felt and deplored. They were 
humiliated in their own eyes, like- 
wise, by being dragged at the chariot- 
wheels of one whom they refused to 
acknowledge as their leader; and 
they were ashamed of the chiefs 
who subjected them, and submitted 
themselves, to so palpable a degra- 
dation. But the thought of Mr. 
Bright’s dictation was not more 
intolerable to them than Mr. Glad- 
ston’s insolence. He kept back 
from them information which they 
had a right to demand, not for the 
— of turning their know- 
edge of facts against the Govern- 
ment, but in order to justify them 
in their own eyes for supporting 
the Government; and when, at 
last, the Cabinet constrained him 
to deviate from the course on which 
he had entered, he took no pains 
to hide his contempt for the weak- 
ness which could thus yield to cir- 
cumstances. This itis which galls 
and offends the great Liberal party. 
They feel that Mr. Gladstone con- 
siders himself to be their master 
in and out of Parliament, and that 
he cannot treat with common tem- 
per any one who kicks against the 
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tyranny. Besides, there are many 
Liberals just as little disposed ag 
Tories to truckle to the democracy. 
On them the Liverpool speeches 
produced a very painful effect, 
which was certainly not removed, 
though it might in some degree be 
softened down, by Lord Russell’s 
appeal to their forbearance in 
Downing Street. The Liberal party 
was thus in a very unsettled state 
of mind when the day arrived for 
proposing to them that they should 
pass the Government measure 
through its second stage; and on 
both sides it was felt that the issues 
of the coming battle would in a 
great degree be determined by the 
tone in which the leader of the 
House of Commons should declare 
the lists to be opened. 

It is not our intention to follow 
stage by stage the deeply interest- 
ing debate which for so many days 
has filled the public mind, not of 
this country alone, but of Europe. 
The task would be as hard to ac- 
complish satisfactorily as, in point 
of fact, it is uncalled for. Probably 
none who read this article will 
have overlooked the fact, that the 
importance of the question at issue 
called the ablest of our senators to 
the front, and that at no former 
period was parliamentary eloquence 
more brilliant, and parliamentary 
reasoning more logical. The logic, 
it must be confessed, was, however, 
almost all on one side. If we ex- 
cept Mr. John Stuart Mill, not a 
single advocate of the Government 
measure condescended to deal with 
the question before him otherwise 
than sentimentally. If, on the 
other hand, an excited manner and 
strong language be all that are 
needed to produce brilliancy, we 
cannot refuse to Mr. Gladstone, Sir 
George Grey, and Mr. Layard, the 
merit of having been brilliant 
enough. Mr. Gladstone’s opening 
address indeed, surpassed in this 
respect both the fears of his friends 
and the hopes of his opponents. He 
alluded ever and again to the ‘ Quar- 
terly Review.’ He repeated his ca- 
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lumnies on Mr. Lowe in the teeth of 
the contradiction with which they 
had been met. He charged the 
Opposition with having desired to 
plunge the country into war for the 
purpose of establishing the inde- 
pendence of the Southern States of 
America. He rung the changes 
on the decrease in numbers of work- 
ing men exercising the franchise 
since the great Reform Bill of 1832; 
and insisted that the new consti- 
tuencies which it was proposed to 
create would neither be powerful 
enough to swamp the old, if they 
desired it, nor be desirous of doing 
so, because they would not act to- 
gether. Not one word, however, 
escaped him to show that it was 
either just or judicious, under any 
circumstances, to pass in frag- 
ments a measure for the reconstruc- 
tion of the House of Commons ; and 
that the House was not justified in 
requiring from the Government the 
same amount of confidence which 
the Government required from the 
House. ‘The truth is,” says the 
‘Times’ of the 13th, “ that it would 
have been better had the Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer silently moved 
the second reading of the Franchise 
Bill. He professed to have much 
to say in addition to what he had 
previously said, but he did not ad- 
vance his argument in the slightest 
degree.” This is. true, but it is not 
all the truth. He damaged his argu- 
ment by the apparently studied man- 
ner in which he kept clear of the 
spirit of the resolution which he 
knew was about to be proposed; 
and he offended the tastes, as well 
of Liberals as of Tories, by the tone 
in which he delivered his sentiments 
on the subject of municipal elec- 
tions, and their peaceful and con- 
stitutional results. Was ever cause, 
lame in itself, so unfortunate in the 
advocacy of an ill-advised defender? 
Has Mr. Gladstone never read the 
Report of the Lords’ Commission 
on the municipal elections which 
he professes to admire? or having 
read the Report, can he have for- 
gotten that it describes the whole 
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process as one of venality, servility, 
and the grossest corruption? And 
as to Tory deliverances on the mat- 
ter of civil war in America, was it 
commonly wise in Mr. Gladstone to 
refer to these, which never existed, 
except in his own excited imagina- 
tion, but the reference to which 
recalls to our recollection his own 
memorable assertion, ‘that Mr. Jef- 
ferson Davis has created not only 
an army, but a nation.” Mr. Glad- 
stone’s opening speech was, and was 
felt to be, a brilliant failure. And 
if, when he sat down, cheers follow- 
ed his appeal—the worst, in point 
of taste, that has been made to the 
House for many years—though they 
might flatter his vanity, they paid 
no compliment to his wisdom. 
‘‘Enough, and more than enough, 
there has been already of base, idle, 
snivelling words. Deeds are what 
are wanted. I beseech you to be 
wise, and, above all, to be wise in 
time.” 

The issue thus raised was, after 
a remarkable interlude, in which 
Mr. Lowe bore the prominent 
part, encountered with equal mo- 
desty and power, first by Earl 
Grosvenor, and after him by Lord 
Stanley. Lord Grosvenor’s speech 
does him the greatest honour. It 
was calm, gentlemanlike, honest, 
and very much to the purpose. It 
set aside the false conclusion 
which the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer desired ‘to draw, and affirm- 
ed the inexpediency of considering 
the Bill before the House till the 
whole scheme for amending the re- 
presentation of the people should 
be produced. It disposed, also, 
in the quietest and most becoming 
manner, of the threats uttered by 
Mr. Gladstone in Liverpool, and by 
Mr. Bright in his letter to Rochdale, 
against the speaker. Lord Grosve- 
nor does not pretend to be an 
orator, and up to the present crisis 
has been contented to give a steady 
though silent support to the party 
of which he is a member. But 
Lord Grosvenor, being a Whig of 
the old constitutional school, is not 
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disposed to be coerced, nolens volens, 
into changes of which he cannot 
see the end. He prefers the country 
and its great institutions to party 
ties, and cannot, therefore, bring 
himself to legislate in the dark, 
even on the subject of reform. 
Lord Stanley, who spoke next in 
support of the amendment, argued 
in the same direction, though, as 
was to be expected, with infinitely 
greater power. He took no notice 
whatever of Mr. Gladstone’s jere- 
miad in the Amphitheatre at Liver- 
pool. He glanced slightly at the 
charge of seeking to provoke a war 
with America, and rebutted it; and 
then he went on to grapple fairly 
and logically with the real question 
before the House. We cannot deny 
ourselves the gratification of quoting 
the opening passage of his argument. 


“The theory upon which the Govern- 
ment originally proceeded is this, that 
the question of the franchise and the 
question of the redistribution of seats 
are wholly independent and distinct 
the one from the other, that they might 
and ought to be considered separately, 
and that it would be more convenient to 
put one question out of the way before 
the House proceeded to deal with the other. 
Well, that is a view consistent in itself, 
and capable of being supported. I do 
not think it a sound one; but if they had 
adhered to the principle upon which they 
began they might have had the credit of 
showing their own conviction that it was 
right. (Cheers.) But what have they 
done? They have distinctly acknowledg- 
ed our right to know what they proposed 
to do about the redistribution of seats be- 
fore we discuss the details of the Bill. 
(Cheers.) But they say to this House, 

‘We must have you pledged first; you 
must vote for the second reading of the 
Bill, you must have faith in us; and when 
you have done that, and not before, we 
will reward your submission and your con- 
fidence by letting you know, not what 
will be, but what has been the effect of 
your vote given blindfold.’ (Hear.) I 
wonder that the Government do not see, 
or do not care for, the construction to 
which that policy is exposed. No one 
supposes that they have not their plan 
ready. (Hear, hear.) No one can be- 
lieve that they do not know now as well 
as they will know a fortnight or three 


weeks hence what are the boroughs they 
intend to disfranchise, and what are the 
new constituencies they intend to create, 
These facts, however, they keep back 
from the House, and purposely keep back 
—for what reason? (Cheers.) In his 
speech at Liverpool the other day the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer told us. He 
used a phrase which sounded strangely 
from the leader of the House of Commons. 
The right Hon. gentleman said, ‘We 
know with whom we have to deal? 
(Cheers.) The only construction that sen- 
tence will bear is, that although the Gov- 
ernment asks the House to trust them, 
they are not inclined to trust the House 
of Commons. (Cheers.) They think that 
if two measures were brought forward at 
the same time, one of two things would 
happen—that the scheme for the redis- 
tribution of seats, through not being suffi- 
ciently comprehensive, would disappoint 
and disgust some of the warmest sup- 
porters of the Government, and make 
them indifferent to the fate of the whole 
Bill; or that, if the scheme for disfran- 
chisement were a large one, the members 
of those constituencies affected by it 
would be inclined to vote against both 
divisions of the Bill, and thus the whole 
measure might be defeated. That seems 
to be admitted. Well, then, I contend 
that what they are proposing to do is 
simply this, To ask the House to con- 
sent, separately and successively, to two 
branches of a measure which they well 
know, if it were to be produced as a 
whole, the House would reject. Am I 
not right in saying that that is not 
trusting the House of Commons? (Cheers.) 
For my part, I only wonder that a device 
so transparent should have been deemed 
to be worth the trouble of adopting.” 


Following up this hit, Lord Stan- 
ley went on to show that the Bill, 
if it passed, would be productive 
of a state of things intolerable, be- 
cause destructive of all confidence 
between man and man. 


‘* We are to have,” he said, “a scheme 
for the redistribution of seats laid on 
the table in the course of the present 
session, but all action upon it is, I take 
it for granted, to be suspended until 
next year. I am quite aware that the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer declined 
to express himself positively on the sub- 
ject; but I have not forgotten a speech 
which he delivered not very long ago, 
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in which, with considerable detail, he 
pointed out that there were only a cer- 
tain number of Government nights at 
his disposal before the close of the ses- 
sion, so that it would be useless to bring 
in another bill, inasmuch as the House 
would not be in a position, owing to 
want of time, to proceed with it. We 
may then, I contend, take it to be so 
probable as to be all but certain that 
the scheme for the redistribution of 
seats must, as I have already suggested, 
be suspended for another year. What, 
under these circumstances, is its value ? 
(Hear.) Who is to guarantee the iden- 
tity of the plan of 1866 with that of 
1867? (Cheers.) Will the Government 
themselves say that in a matter of this 
kind they will accept no amendment, 
listen to no suggestion, and pledge 
themselves not to reconsider their per- 
haps hasty first thoughts ? (Hear, hear.) 
As sensible men they cannot hold such 
language ; and if they cannot hold it, then 
must we regard this Bill to be laid on 
the table but not proceeded with in the 
present session as a pure work of fancy, 
worthless as a practical guide for our 
action, and attended with this addition- 
al inconvenience—that if the Franchise 
Bill should go through committee, and 
if members, disliking that measure but 
approving the Bill for the redistribution 
of seats, should support the one for the 
sake of the other, and that afterwards 
into that other alterations should be 
introduced, then charges of inconsist- 
ency and want of good faith would be 
made — not perhaps deserved — but 
which it might not be easy to meet. 
(Hear, hear.) And, after all, the pledge 
which the Government have given on 
this subject is simply a pledge to do a 
certain thing next year, provided that 
circumstances admit of their doing so, 
and provided also they do not in the 
mean time change their minds, (Cheers 
and laughter.) If a pledge of that kind 
is to be taken literally, it is uumeaning ; 
and if anything more than its literal 
meaning is given to it, it ceases to be 
unmeaning, but it becomes delusive. 
(Cheers.) The question is not merely 
one of what a Ministry may wish to do, 
but of what they may have it in their 
power to accomplish. (Hear, hear.) 
Who, let me ask, is to answer for the 
events of the next twelve months ? 
(Cheers.) Who can say that the Cabi- 
net of next year, though still composed 
of members sitting on the opposite side 


of the House, will be the identical body 
which we now see before us? (Hear, 
hear.) Who can tell what questions of 
a foreign or domestic nature may arise 
leading to a dissolution of Parliament af- 
ter the passing of the Franchise Bill— 
supposing it to be passed in the present 
session—and before the Bill for the redis- 
tribution of seats is brought on for discus- 
sion? (Hear, hear.) And if, in the inter- 
val between the passing of the two Bills, 
a dissolution should occur, in what an ex- 
traordinary position would not this House 
and the country be placed! (Cheers.) If 
you appeal to the old constituencies, you 
make your appeal to those whom the 
House will have by its deliberate vote al- 
ready condemned, and from which it will 
have transferred political power. (Cheers.) 
If you appeal to the new constituencies, 
you will have this more extraordinary 
anomaly, that you will be called upon 
to perform the most important act 
known to the constitution—that of ap- 
pealing to the country to return mem- 
bers to Parliament under a provisional 
constitution (hear, hear); for the con- 
stituency will be neither that of 1865 
nor that of 1867—neither the old con- 
stituency which we have been accus- 
tomed to, nor the new constituency 
which Parliament shall have sanctioned 
between the two — an electoral body 
which will be the creation of an acci- 
dent, and which no one ever intended 
to be the depositary of political power.” 

Among the speakers who rose that 
night to support the Ministerial divi- 
sion, not one so much as attempted 
to reply to Lord Stanley. Lord Har- 
tington addressed himself to Lord 
Grosvenor—not to Lord Grosvenor’s 
argument—and dissipated in half an 
hour whatever reputation he had suc- 
ceeded in acquiring throughout two 
years of official life. He spoke like 
an overgrown schoolboy, and narrow- 
ly escaped being hooted down. Mr. 
Kinglake endeavoured, with very lit- 
tle effect, to recover his lost ground ; 
and Mr. Baxter moved that the de- 
bate be adjourned. Having posses- 
sion of the House on the 13th, the 
member for Montrose indulged in just 
such a tirade as he might be expected 
to utter, avoiding all reference to the 
amendment, and the reasons on which 
it was founded, that he might express 
his individual confidence in what he 
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called the people, and the entire ac- 
cord of his own views in this respect 
with those of the reverend author of 
‘ Alton Locke.’ He was succeeded by 
Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton; and of- 
ten as we have had occasion to pay 
the tribute of our respect to the genius 
and ability of that remarkable man, 
he never, we must acknowledge, stood 
so high in our estimation as he dues 
at this moment. His was truly the 
speech of the occasion. It took a 
wider flight than that of Lord Stanley, 
and may so far be regarded as more 
discursive; but it touched the marrow 
of the question at the exact points 
which Lord Stanley appeared, as if 
by agreement between them, to have 
left for his manipulation. ‘A reform 
is the correction of abuses—a revolu- 
tion is a transfer of power. A bill for 
the redistribution of seats is a correc- 
tion of abuses—a bill for a large alter- 
ation of the franchise is, and must be, 
more or less a transfer of power.” 
This was admirably put, as was the 
inevitable effect which would ensue 
upon the House of Commons itself 
of, a too great infusion of the demo- 
cratic element into the constituency. 


“ The Chancellor of the Exchequer lays 
much stress on the fact that all the work- 
ing class do not agree in politics. I do 
not say that they do, but I say this—that 
where they obtain a marked and general 
predominance they cannot fail to colour 
and influence legislation, especially where 
questions in which they feel a special in- 
terest are concerned. AH clergymen do 
not agree in politics ; but if they returned 
the majority of members, I fancy you 
would feel their influence in a division on 
church-rates. All farmers do not agree 
in politics ; but if they returned the ma- 
jority of members, you would feel their 
influence in a division on the malt-tax. 
(Laughter.) All working men do not 
agree in politics ; but as soon as they re- 
turn the majority of members, rely upon 
it you will feel their influence in those 
questions between labour and capital, be- 
tween manufacturer and mechanic, be- 
tween supply and demand, upon which 
the very existence of this commercial 
England depends. Even in foreign affairs 
as well as domestic, the very virtues of 
the working men, in their detestation 
of what they consider tyranny and in- 
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justice, would be a perpetual source 
of danger did they return a majority of 
members. The member for Birmingham 
says this Bill is wanted to save the coun- 
try from the risk of. war, provoked by 
the depravity of Tories—though, by the 
by, I think all the wars in which we 
have been engaged since 1815 had their 
origin under Liberal Administrations, 
But what says the member for Brighton, 
who spoke on the first reading of this 
Bill with so much ability and promise ? 
Why, that the working class would. have 
gone to war with Russia on behalf of 
Poland. That is quite consistent with 
their generous tendency to side with the 
weak against the strong. A House of 
Commons, had the large majority been 
chosen by the working class, would then 
have wished to provoke a war with Rus- 
sia. (Hear, hear.) But a war more 
disproportioned to our powers, less sanc- 
tioned by our interests, and more vainly 
exhaustive of blood and treasure, the 
imagination of man cannot conceive. 
Why do such dangers never occur in 
America and France, countries in which 
universal suffrage is adopted? Because 
both in America and France the popular 
Chamber has no voice in foreign affairs, 
no voice in creating Cabinets and deter- 
mining the choice between peace and war. 
And the example of both those countries 
makes the fact clear, that in proportion 
as you lower the scale of franchise to the 
preponderance of the working class, the 
safety of the State compels you to limit 
the powers and authority of the repre- 
sentative chamber. The more you low- 
er the standard of the constituency be- 
low the average education of the country, 
the more you will transfer the intellec- 
tual power of this House to some upper 
chamber, whether it be an English House 
of Lords or an American Senate. Take 
America itself; no one there cares what 
is said in the House of Representatives. 
Every man there looks alone to the Sen- 
ate on questions that affect the general 
interests of the nation. The Senate there 
alone discusses foreign affairs ; and when 
it does, can become the executive body, 
resolve itself into a secret committee, and 
exclude the reporters, The wise safeguard 
of America against her popular suffrage is 
in the scantiness of the powers she leaves 
to her representative assembly. I dare- 
say you might grant not only the seven- 
pound franchise, but even a universal 
suffrage, in this country, with safety as to 
foreign affairs, with safety as to making 
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and unmaking Cabinets, and with safety 
to everything except genuine freedom 
(loud cheers), if you then left to the House 
of Commons as little influence, power, 
weight, and authority as are left to the 
representative Chambers of America and 
France.” 


But the shot which told with ter- 
rible effect was that which the right 
hon. member for Hertfordshire dis- 
charged just before he sat down. 
Here it is :— 


“Sir, my right hon. friend the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer must forgive me 
if I venture to doubt whether there is an 
educated man in this House or out of it 
who accepts the validity of his reason— 
the want of time—for thrusting upon us 
this measure, isolated and detached from 
all other portions of a general scheme of 
Reform, and insisting that we shall affirm 
its principle without even a guess as to 
the constituent bodies to which that 


principle is to be applied. No, sir; every , 


one must feel that the true reason for 
this mode of dealing with the question is 
that which was so frankly announced 
some months ago by the hon, gentleman 
the member for Birmingham (hear, hear) 
—viz., that if the House can be persuaded 
to pass this Bill in its simple and severe 
integrity, the Bill itself becomes the lever- 
age for lifting out of the representation, 
whether in this Parliament or the next, 
many of the very members who may thus 
be entrapped to their own perdition 
(laughter and cheers)—many members, 
indeed, whom a bill for redistribution of 
seats may spare for the moment, but 
whom a Parliament chosen by the pro- 
visions of this Bill will sacrifice to the 
manes of those whom they have assisted 
to destroy. (Loud cheers.) Indeed, I 
have observed that in all the public meet- 
ings held in favour of this Bill no speak- 
er has accepted the reason for not pro- 
ceeding simultaneously with the question 
of redistribution, but every speaker has 
accepted the reason stated by the mem- 
ber for Birmingham, often interrupted by 
loud cries from the body of his audience, 
—‘ Let us in, let us in, and we’ll soon set- 
tle the question of seats.’ Sir, no one 
can blame the member for Birmingham 
for the candour with which he avows his 
share in a conspiracy to which I will not 
be so discourteous as to apply the epithet 
of ‘dirty’ (cheers), but a conspiracy in 
which members are to be allured to re- 
sign ‘this pleasing, anxious being,’ and 
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kept so blindfold that they have even not 
the privilege to ‘cast a lingering look 
behind.’ But, with all deference to my 
right hon. friend the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, I think the House has a right 
to complain of him that he does not imi- 
tate the candour of the member for Bir- 
mingham. (Hear, hear.) Sir, the leader 
of this House is more than the chief of 
party, more than the organ of a Cabinet 
—he owes a duty to the House itself; 
and in all things that appertain to our 
common existence we have a right to ex- 
pect from him an ingenuous frankness, 
incompatible with these masked batteries 
and these crafty decoys into the dark. 
If there be among us any members who, 
in voting for the principle of this Bill, 
will by the completion of the scheme it 
involves destroy their own seats in Par- 
liament, I think they have a right to be 
so far warned of their fate as to have the 
scheme put plainly before them by the 
Minister who, in leading the House of 
Commons, represents that good faith and 
straightforward dealing between man and 
man without which no conceivable suf- 
frage could make us the true image of 
the English nation. Now, sir, before I 
conclude, let me, with great respect, ad- 
dress a few words to those moderate Lib- 
erals who do not desire to be buried alive 
in that memorable tomb in Westminster 
Abbey, in which the last of the Whigs is 
to rest, and his countrymen to be thank- 
ful that he can repose. To them I say, 
with the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
‘ Be wise, and be wise in time.’ (Loud 
cheers.) Be wise before you cross the 
Rubicon and burn your vessels. (Con- 
tinued cheering.) There is a story of a 
famous French preacher, who, delivering 
a sermon on the duty of wives, said,—‘ I 
see a woman present who has been guilty 
of disobedience to her husband, and, in 
order to point her out to universal con- 
demnation, I will fling this breviary at 
her head.’ He lifted the book, and every 
female head present ducked and dived. 
(General laughter and cheering.) ‘Alas!’ 
said the preacher, ‘ the multitude of the 
offenders necessitates a general amnesty.’ 
Now, I see a gentleman opposite who is 
guilty of detesting this Bill, and yet in- 
tends to vote for it; and if, in order to 
point him out to-universal condemnation, 
the courtesies of Parliament would per- 
mit me to fling these statistics at his 
head, so many heads opposite would duck 
and dive that nothing but a general am- 
nesty could deal with such a multitude 
of offenders. (Cheers.) Sir, Iam the last 
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man to disparage that loyal discipline 
of party by which we must all so often 
subordinate our individual opinions to the 
decision of those whom we accept as our 
leaders, I do not, therefore, presume to 
impugn the motives of any fellow-mem- 
ber who, though detesting this Bill, yet 
intends to vote for it. ButI believe that 
the respect and gratitude of that large 
portion of the Liberal public which is 
represented by so powerful a majority of 
the Liberal press will be the reward of 
those who, on a question so grave, and 
of which the results are so irrevocable, 
prefer the welfare and safety of their na- 
tive country to a blind submission to a 
Government that has not even the cour- 
age of its own opinions, for it does not 
dare to invite to its Cabinet the powerful 
orator who tells it the way to go; and 
thus, at least, make him responsible to 
his Sovereign for the counsels he dictates 
to her Ministers. (Loud and prolonged 
cheering.) For my part I can honestly 
say that, looking to the nature of the Bill, 


the mode in which it is introduced, and, 


the arguments by which it is defended, 
my vote against it will be given, not as 
Conservative against Liberal, not as em- 
ployer against workman, not as English- 
man against Englishman, but as English- 
man for the sake of our common Eng- 
land.” (The right hon. baronet resumed 
his seat amid enthusiastic cheers, which 
were sustained for an unusually long 
time.) 


We come now to the only speech 
delivered for the ministerial side of 
the House, which can in any sense 
be regarded as attempting a reply to 
the arguments of the Opposition. 
Mr. John Stuart Mill had not been 
particularly fortunate in the earlier 
efforts which he made to command 
the ear of the House. It seemed as 
if he were determined on this great 
occasion to show that there was good 
stuff in him ; and seeing that the Lib- 
eral newspapers have ever since con- 
tinued to eulogise his oration as a 
masterpiece of reasoning, we presume 
that the Government and their friends 
are satisfied that he has succeeded in 
establishing their point for them. 
His object was to prove, not only that 
the Franchise Bill is good in itself, 
but that the demand for considering 
it in connection with a scheme for 
the redistribution of seats is both 
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uncandid and childish. Hear him 
enunciate his own theory :— 


“ What is the very worst extremity of 
evil with which the noble lord threatens 
the House in case it should be so unguard- 
ed as to pass this Bill without the other 
measure of Parliamentary Reform by 
which it is to be succeeded? Why, it is 
this ; that if something happens which it 
requires the most improbable concurrence 
of chances to bring about—something 
against which neither the personal hon- 
our of the Government nor the inexorable 
dates fixed by the Registration Acts, nor 
even the impressed will of Parliament, 
can guarantee us in this all but impossi- 
ble case, then may happen—what? That 
the redistribution of seats may, in spite 
of all that can be done, possibly devolve 
upon a House of Commons elected under 
the enlarged franchise. (Hear, hear.) 
Now, I put it to the noble lord’s clear 
intellect—and impartial because clear— 
is this an argument which can have any 
weight with anybody who thinks the en- 
larged franchise an improvement (cheers), 
who thinks it calculated to give us a 
better legislature ? If the legislature it 
gives us is a better one for all other 
purposes, will it not be a better one for 
this purpose? If it can be trusted to 
govern us, if it can be trusted to tax us, 
if it can be trusted to legislate for us, 
can it not be trusted to revise its own 
constitution? Does experience teach 
us to expect that this of all things is 
the work in which legislative bodies in 
general, and British parliaments in par- 
ticular, are likely to be rash, headstrong, 
precipitate, subversive, revolutionary ? 
(Loud cheers.) I think, sir, that a par- 
liament which was cautious in nothing 
else might be depended on for caution 
in meddling with the conditions of its 
own power. (Hear, hear.) Sir, this for- 
midable one chance in a thousand with 
which the noble lord threatens us, is 
only terrific to those in whose eyes the 
Bill is a rash and portentous transfer of 
power to the working classes. To those 
who think that the enfranchising pro- 
visions are good in themselves, even if 
there were no redistribution of seats, 
and still better if there is,-the phantom 
of evil has no terrors. And that I be- 
lieve to be the opinion of the great 
body of reformers both in and out of the 
House. (Cheers.)” 


It will be obvious to all men 
capable of thought, that Mr. Mill 
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in thus stating his case and arguing 
up to it begs the whole question at 
issue. Nobody, except Mr. Bright 
and himself, professes to believe that 
a mere lowering of the franchise is 
likely to be good in itself. The 
Minister who proposed the measure, 
the speakers who support it all up 
to this point and beyond it, have 
affirmed that the lowering of the 
franchise was but a fragment of the 
scheme, which on grounds of con- 
venience—not with any ulterior 
views of policy or craft—they are anx- 
jous to carry before they go farther, 
The convenience to Mr. Gladstone 
doubtless is, that he can thus, and 
only thus, obtain the control of the 
whole matter. He knows with 
whom he has to deal. He must 
entrap the House of Commons into 
a situation from which there is no 
escape, otherwise they may defeat 
his measure, and remove him from 
the Treasury. Mr. Mill takes a 
different view of the case. His 
reasoning amounts to this; that the 
members returned by existing con- 
stituencies have no right to exercise 
their own judgment in any way, or 
to give a thought to the effect which 
their vote may be expected to pro- 
duce upon the political status of the 
electors who sent them to Parlia- 
ment. They are not so much as to 
ask whether the proposed change 
is likely to give us a better legisla- 
ture than we have at present, or a 
worse, But accepting the assur- 
ance that the change will be for 
the better, they are to leave to 
this legislature—which as yet has 
no existence—the power to deter- 
mine what places shall, and what 
places shall not, henceforth select 
the men who are to make laws for 
this great empire. Now, we deny 
that such a course would be either 
rational or consistent with duty. 
Gentlemen are sent to Parliament 
to protect the rights of the electors, 
so far as these are not found to be 
antagonistic to the general welfare. 
And they abrogate their functions 
if they transfer to others any por- 
tion of that responsibility which 
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the electors imposed upon them- 
selves. It is for these reasons— 
because we do not know whether 
the new legislature will deserve our 
confidence, because we have no- 
thing to guide us in forming so 
much as a conjecture respecting the 
principle on which it is to be con- 
stituted—that we refuse to commit 
ourselves to a step which, when 
once taken, can never be recalled. 
Mr. Mill’s whole argument, so far as 
general principle is concerned, thus 
falls to the ground. 

Mr. Mill, to do him justice, ap- 
pears to have caught a glimmering 
of these facts, though he had not 
the frankness to say so. He went 
on, therefore, to make the avowal 
that, whether there were to be a re- 
distribution of seats or not, he 
should still support the measure 
before the House. 

“We are, I daresay, as sincerely de- 
sirous as the noble mover of the amend- 
ment, that family and pocket bor- 
oughs should be extinguished, and the 
inordinate political influence of a few 
noble and opulent families abridged. 
We are, I believe, as anxious to control 
the power which wealth possesses of 
buying its way into the House of Com- 
mons, and shutting the door upon other 
people, as the wealthiest gentleman pre- 
sent. (Hear, hear.) But though we are 
quite orthodox on these great points of 
Conservative parliamentary reform (hear), 
and look forward with delight to an 
expected co-operation with gentlemen on 
the opposite benches in the congenial 
occupation of converting them from the- 
ories into facts (hear, hear, and laughter), 
we yet think that a measure of enfran- 
chisement like this Bill—moderate in- 
deed, far more moderate than is desired 
by the majority of reformers, but which 
does make the working classes a sub- 
stantial power in this House—is not 
only a valuable part of a scheme of par- 
liamentary reform, but highly valuable 
even if nothing else were to follow. And 
as this is the only question among those 
raised on the present occasion which 
seems to me in the smallest degree worth 
discussing, I shall make no further apol- 
ogy for confining myself to it.” 


If it were worth while, which it 
is not, to convict a Liberal member 
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out of his own mouth, wecould quote population born and nurtured in 
from Mr. Mill’s published works crime,” must be treated as a dream 
scores of passages in direct contradic. and nothing more. At all events, 
tion to the sentiment thus avowed in his object will certainly not be at- 
the House of Commons. No political tained except by a course of legis. 
writer of the day has argued more lation which shall deal far more 
persistently or with greater power fairly, ay, and far more largely too, 
against conceding to the lower classes with the subject of parliamentary 
of English society anything like a reform, than Lord Russell and Mr. 
control over the representation. His Gladstone have endeavoured to do 
views, indeed, on this head are so in their ill-advised and most im- 
peculiar, his schemes for averting the practicable measure. 
evils of mob rule so subtle, as ina § One word more in reply to Mr. 
great degree to detract from the repu- Mill—whose speech is, indeed, the 
tation of the author as a sound rea- only one delivered from the Minis- 
soner on practical subjects. His terial benches which deserves to be 
introduction into Parliament appears answered. He alluded to the Bill 
effectually to have delivered him from of 1832 as the cause of all the 
any undue fear of democracy. The changes that have occurred in the 
Government measure demands his social and commercial legislation 
support, because it throws overboard of this country; and, by way of 
altogether the checks and counter- supporting his own argument, 
poises for which, while yet a philoso- added— 
pher in private life, he used to argue. 
Indeed it does more. Itindnces him If the authors of the Reform Bill of 
to plead for such a lowering of the 1832 had foretold (which they scarcely 
franchise as shall enable the labour- could have done, since they did not them- 
ing classes to return members of selves know it), if they had predicted 
their own body to Parliament in any that through it we should abolish the 
given number, from 50 up to 200. Corn Laws, that we should abolish the 
Now, we confess that, if the arrange- Navigation Laws (cheers), that we should 
ment were possible, we should not grant free trade to all foreigners without 
only not object. we should ereatly Teciprocity (renewed cheers), that we 
y eae 5 ee Y. should reduce inland postage to a penny, 
desire to see a fair sprinkling of that we should renounce the exercise of 
working men seated among the re- any authority over our colonies—all 
presentatives of the people, and 


sents which things have really happened—does 
legislating for the people. And to the House think that these announce- 
this a judicious redistribution of the ments would have greatly inclined the 


political influences of the country Parliament of that day towards passing 
might, perhaps, bring us. But a the Bill?’ (Loud cheers.) 

great difficulty meets us at the very 

threshold. How can working men This is mere clap-trap; and Mr. 
afford to intermit their industries, Mill, while he gave utterance to it, 
as they necessarily must do if they could scarcely be unaware that it 
go into Parliament, unless, among was so. Long before the Bill of 
other measures of reform, a bill be 1832 was thought of, that course of 
passed to secure to members an legislation had begun which must 
adequate maintenance out of the have landed us, sooner or later, in 
public funds? The country, how- the condition which we have now 
ever, is not yet ripe for this, nor reached. In 1825, the old protec 
is it likely to be. We are afraid, tive system received its first great 
therefore, that Mr. Mill’s dream of blow. In 1828, the Test and 
removing, by means of a parliament Corporation Acts were repealed. In 
of working men, “ the curse of igno- 1829, Catholic emancipation fol- 
rance, the curse of pauperism, the lowed; and the sliding-scale had 
curse of disease, the curse ofa whole already paved the way for the 
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repeal of the Corn Laws. It is silly 
in Mr. Mill, and unworthy of the 
lace which he holds among the 
thinkers of the day, to forget these 
facts, and ignore these necessary 
corollaries. But so it was through- 
out. The great speech to which so 
many references have been made, 
is a clever but most transparent 
tissue of sophistries, which Sir 
Hugh Cairns, in his masterly reply 
to Mr. Layard, pretty well exposed ; 
and which Mr. Disraeli, before the 
debate ends, will probably demolish 


' altogether. 


And now, before laying aside the 
pen, let us inquire for a moment 
into the state of public opinion in 
regard to Mr. Bright’s measure, and 
the effects which may fairly be ex- 
pected to arise, from its slavish 
adoption by a Liberal Cabinet, on 
the relations of parties out of 
doors. And first, with respect to 
the newspaper press. The ‘ Times,’ 
the ‘Post,’ the ‘Morning Adver- 
tiser,’ the ‘Saturday Review,’ the 
‘Pall Mall Gazette ’—all these pub- 
lished in London — with scores of 
provincial journals south of the 
Tweed — which six months ago sup- 
ported what is called the Liberal 
Party —are now arrayed against 
them. Even our own ‘Scotsman,’ 
though somewhat more cautiously, 
is turning his face in the same di- 
rection, and his example will be 
followed — indeed, it is followed al- 
ready — wherever newspaper editors 
and writers are brave enough to 
speak their own deliberate opinions. 
Meanwhile the class of readers 
whose views these gentlemen may 
be taken to reflect, go about com- 
plaining that the leaders of their 
party have betrayed them. Their 
trust was in the great Whig houses 
in general, and in the house of 
Bedford in particular. They never 
intended to make common cause 
with the democracy. They must 
vote for the Bill, because the alle- 
giance of party constrains them ; 
but they do so in the hope that 
when the division takes place they 
may find themselves in a minority. 
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We confess that to us all this is 
quite incomprehensible. We do 
not know of what stuff men can be 
made who urge their acquaintances 
strenuously to resist a measure 
which they are themselves about to 
support. Yet to this condition the 
more moderate of the Liberal mem- 
bers of Parliament are reduced. 
Meanwhile beyond the limits of 
Parliament the signs are rife of a 
complete and rapid solution of 
Liberalism into its elements. Not 
only the great Whig houses—the 
Fitzgeralds, Dovers, Camdens, Suf- 
folks, and suchlike—are drawing 
back from the Russells and the Cav- 
endishes, and assigning their rea- 
sons, but the rising talent of the bar 
both in England and Scotland, the 
leading men in our universities, 
the foremost of our merchants and 
traders,—all these begin to feel that 
something more important than the 
triumph of party is now at stake. 
They are therefore ranging them- 
selves beside those who desire to 
maintain the dignity of the Crown, 
the honour of the realm, and the 
liberties of the people, without ask- 
ing or caring by what party name 
they may be called, or how the 
motives which sway them may by 
ignorant malevolence be misre- 
presented. Of this a remarkable 
proof has recently been afforded 
in the tone of Professor Blackie’s 
address to an assembly gather- 
ed together to hear him in the 
village of Corstorphine, not far 
from Edinburgh. Mr. Blackie, as 
we need scarcely stop to explain, 
has always been a distinguished 
member of the Liberal party in 
Scotland. He is, we believe, a 
Liberal still; but his Liberalism 
does not carry him so far as either 
to approve the Ministerial Bill, or 
to say one thing in regard to it and 
to do another. We give the closing 
sentences of his lecture, which, we 
are happy to say, were well received 
by the hard-fisted, honest-hearted 
men who listened, and with them 
take leave for the present of the 
Reform Bill and its advocates :— 
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“Tn other words, our mixed consti- 
tution of King, Lords, and Commons is 
the golden medium between the two 
extremes Of absolute kingship or oli- 
garchy and democracy; and we must 
maintain our mixed constitution not in 
form only, but in power; for if John 
Bright carries this Bill, and another 
John Bright carries his bill'thirty years 
afterwards, and another Jolm Bright, 
say in another thirty years, carries an- 
other such bill to complete the downward 
tendency,— if such bills were carried, 
they might have King, Lords, and Com- 
mons in form, but they would not have 
them in force. ‘(Applause.) The power 
of the Crown had diminished in this 
country, and was diminishing — the 
power of the Lords had diminished, and 
was diminishing; and if the process 
went on, the House of Commons would 
overwhelm both, and the power of the 
local mobs would overwhelm the House 
of Commons. (Hear, hear.) That was 
a wise man who cried ‘ Hear, hear!’ 
Already they have got men like John 
Bright who incited mmen to overawe the 
House of Commons, That may be 
done without any spur. Under a 
democracy such as they were pointing 
at, they would have men returned to 
Parliament who were mere speaking- 
trumpets—who would speak to order. 
In the case of such men as Mr. Lowe— 
one of the greatest thinkers in the House 
of Commons—there would be, as there 
had been in his case, a sublime bray 
in the provinces, and the cry, ‘We 
won’t have you!’ The country was now 
in one of the most critical periods 
of its history. It was a matter of 
the utmost seriousness and concern- 
ment to every man who had studied 
history and thought upon the subject 
at all; and what to him was matter 
of the deepest concernment of all was, 
that a number of people were perfectly 
indifferent upon the subject. They 
said 3000 voters more or less wouldn't 
matter much. Perhaps not for the mo- 
ment or the year, but a change, or ra- 
ther a series of changes—for Mr. Bright 
is sharp enough to know, and honest 
enough fo say, that he is now getting 
only his leverage—such a series of 
changes is sure to disturb the equili- 
brium of social forces, and is in some 
respects more dangerous than a stronger 
measure. People were not aware that 
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the firm ground on which they stood 
was being undeimined. It appeared 
to him to be a kind of infatuation that 
all the movements of the country dur- 
ing the last century had been rather 
democratic — especially the large demo- 
cratic measure of 1832. After that 
measure one would have thought it 
wise to put some weight to the other 
side; they should be ashamed of hay- 
ing room in their brains for only one 
idea, and begin now seriously to medi- 
tate on the propriety of representing 
quality as well as quantity. Like the 
Irishman—to use Bulwer’s simile—who 
thought that the apple-tart flavoured 
with quinces would be better if com- 
posed entirely of quinces—like the 
drunkard who, finding that one glass of 
wine made him sprightly, took another 
till it made him dance, another till it 
made him jump, another till it made him 
think he had wings, and a whole bottle, 
when he thought he.was with the angels 
in heaven, forgetting that a second 
bottle would prostrate him with the 
beasts — like the man who, because a 
few drops of arsenic did him good, took 
a bottle and killed himself — people 
seemed to argue that because we hud the 
Reform Bill of 1832, which was a sweep- 
ing, one-sided, and strong measure, and 
which certain gentlemen, now talking a 
different tune, spoke of at the time as 
a final measure, we should repeat the 
dose, and we would’ be much better. 
Why, the next Reform Bill should be in 
a different direction altogether. Why 
not represent the Universities as well as 
the bakers and the tailors — why not re- 
present brain as well as hands? He 
warned them not to be one-sided. They 
must put some check on the democratic 
movement, or they must go to perdition. 
He supposed they were quiet sober- 
minded people in Corstorphine, and he 
would speak to them in their own lan- 
guage. He said, ‘ Let well alone.’ They 
were very well just now, and they did 
not know that they would be better by 
following John Bright. Let them re- 
member what happene! to the man who 
was quite well, but wished to be better, 
and upon whose tombstone soon there 
was written, ‘I was well: I would be 
better — here I lie!’ May God grant 
that no man may write this sentence 
upon the tombstone of the British Con- 
stitution in the year 1966!” 











